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this amount toward any premium you wish. 


Write us for blanks, sample copy and full information. 
prices on anything advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE, or you may have the cash if you prefer. 


Earn That Gun For Your Hunting 
Trip Free in Spare Moments! 


All you have to do is take subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE, and you’d be surprised how easy that is. You can 
earn any gun you like—depending on the number of subscriptions sentin. The easiest and most pleasant work you ever did. 


Our subscription price is only $2 year, and we will allow you $1 in cash on every NEW yearly subscription, or apply 


If you prefer some other premium, we will be glad to quote 
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Oregon City, Ore., March 3, 1924. 

Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 

Gentlemen:—Just received my .25-35 Winchester carbine 
today from the factory, and I wish to thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for offering such a prize for so few 
subscriptions. I will surely remember all parties concerned 
whenever I use the gun, or read the magazine, which I feel 
is the best of its kind off the press today. I am only sorry 
that | have to wait so long before I can get a good chance 
at a mule-ear buck, and when I do get it, if no bad luck, I 
invite you all over to a big Dutch oven roast of venison and 
what tastes any better? I took 


the gun over to show it to my neighbor, and he was reading 


onions and baked potatoes 


in Outdoor Life about hunting turkeys when I knocked 


on the door. T. J. CHENOWETH. 








Fishing Tackle 


Any kind of flies, rods, reels, bait. 


Outing Equipment 
Tents, Camp Stoves, Stools, 
Clothing—anything you wish. 
Tear off the coupon below, fill it out to 
suit yourself and send it in to us by 
return mail. 


Tables, 
































OUTDOOR LIFE, 
Denver, Colo. 


Please send me receipt book, as I 
want to earn: 


Name 


Address 
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BY’ J.A. 


Breaking a Bird Do é | MCGUIRE 


No one has ever claimed that ‘‘Breaking a Bird Dog” gives every 
rule in the trainer’s repertory—no book could do that—but this one 
gives a few rules. “ Breaking a Bird Dog’’ will help you in apply- 
ing that knowledge already at hand more successfully and thoroly. 
It will increase your pleasure in the work and bring you many 
happy and profitable hours. 


YOURS AT ONE-HALF PRICE 


$2 is the price printed right on the jacket of the book, but thru 
a special concession on the part of the publisher, Outdoor Life 
bought the entire remaining edition of the book. In taking this 
entire-lot we are able to make you the very special offer of $1 
postpaid. It will make a wonderful Christmas present for your 
friends—a $2 book for $1. Better send your order now, before our 
supply is exhausted, and if you wish us to hold any for Christmas 
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presents we'll be glad to do so. We have special Christmas cards ‘as ~ 
for book orders, and they will be mailed right on time. ~ STEWART 
tansseseess SPECIAL HALF PRICE COUPON «itessuss & KIDD CO, 


aorposs LIFE, 1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colorado: 
$1, for which send me a copy of the $2 edition of 
“BRE “AKING A BIRD DOG,” as per your special offer. 


Name . Ie TE EE 








Address 





The latest book of the North—a work of 
scientific as well as delightful interest to 
the big-game hunter and the sportsman. 


5 It portrays the wonderful glacial life of 
Thos. W. Lawson says it is “body-shaking, the North; describes the climbs among 




















| lung-tearing, side- splitting .- I ae rocks, —- and ice after white _sheep and 
tericked, rolled over the librar rug, and in goats, the long stalks for moose the hikes 
| By NEWTON NEWKIRK my awful, gleeful ite brary rug, rolled over rolling barrens for carit ou, and con- 
a 4 . . P into the open grate.” tains many valuable suggestions on outfit- 
, No funnier bit of typical American humor) «think your bool splendid. . . You ting for a trip in that land. 
has ever been written than this convulsing tale aye a spontaneous style that is admirable,” The book also contains a chapter on gen- 
of two amateur sportsmen who go “back to says Walt Mason. } eral sheep hunting—including the Big 
nature” on a hunting and fishing trip. It is “T sat last night and read your book and ! Horn, an animal that has been pursued by 
a rare bit of refreshing and spontaneous humor laughed and laffed and larfed and guffawed the author in the Rockies of the United 
enlivened by illustrations made by Newkirk and got up and yelled from pure joy. It is States probably to as great an extent as 
himself in a style of drawing that is as orig- my idea of an unflawed gem.”—George Fitch. by any American sportsman. 


Liberally illustrated by half-tone cuts made 
from photographs taken by the author 
A a oe while hunting both in Yukon Territory and 
: OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLORADO ||} Alaska. Publishers, The Stewart & Kidd 


Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ON SALE NOW—CLOTH, $2.50 





inal and entertaining as his literary method. PRICE $1.00, Postpaid 



































A Book Sor the Vacationist | OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. Denver, Colo. 
TRAIL CRAFT —— 
by CLAUDE P. FORDYCE THE MINDS AND MANNERS OF 
with an introduction by STEWART EDWARD WHITE WILD ANIMALS 
This is a practical, how-to-go-about-it book, written by an experi- 
enced and enthusiastic outdoorsman, who knows America’s play- By DR. WM. T. HORNADAY 
grounds and just what you need to know and do to make your out- Just off the press of Chas. Scribner’s Sons; 
of-doors vacation a holiday—a time of pleasure and recreation. It $30 pages; liberally illustrated; $2.50 post- 
shows you how to smooth the way when you go out “to rough it.” aid. 
Dr. Fordyce is the author of TOURING AFOOT, Autocamping No’ sportsman or naturalist in this country 
Editor of Outdoor Life, a frequent contributor to sporting maga- need be told anything about Dr. Hornaday. 
zines, and a member of such clubs as the Sierra, the Mazama, the For many years he has been recognized as 
Colorado Mountain, the Mountaineers, etc. America’s greatest protector and student of 
Numerous illustrations and practical how-to-make diagrams. our wild life in all its forms. The following 
Three-color jacket; 12mo. silk cloth; $2.50. chapter titles suggest the contents of the 
book: The Language of Animals, The Most 
O U T D O O R LI F E 1824 CURTIS STREET Intelligent Animals, The Brightest Minds 
DENVER, COLORADO Among Animals, The Mental Status of the 











Orang-Utan, The Mind of the Elephant, The 
Se reer ee eee Seger 5 Mental and Moral Traits of Bears, The 
Mental Traits of Birds, The Wisdom of the 
Serpent, The Training of Wild Animals, The 














Morals of Wild Animals, The Laws of the 

OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. Flocks and Herds, — asa Ruling ‘Saeslen 

i , 2 Fighting Among Wild Animals, Wild Animal 
: Please send me the following books, for which I enclose Criminals and Crime. 


: Order now from 


SEES SOO ( ) Or send by parcel post C. 0. D. ( ) OUTDOOR LIFE, 


Denver, Colo. 














icici ceca EA tolgecedeglneae ag PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOTING 


by A. L. Himmelwright 
i $1.00 Postpaid 


PER RES ee P Oe ee eRe eee ear ee ee ee ee ee PE ee Ne Full instruction is given in this standard book on the 
use of both the revolver and the target pistol, in lud- 
ing shooting position, grip, position of arm and other 
important topics. The diagrams and photographs with 
ween een n nnn ene n een n enn ne ee nee en eeenen nan sennenanaenaananassaasaaaaaaaaaanaaaeaaanassae sans which the work is illustrated serve to make still 
clearer the advice of the text. Included in the vol- 
ume are the rules of the U. S. Revolver Association 





and a list of records made both here and abroad. 

Without doubt the best selling book on this subject 
Name a a a aa a a a a i a haa ain ea ial ki ieee which we have ever carried. i 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. i 
ey Enclosed find $1 for one copy of “Pistol and Re- ; 
= Address cy art Gb letersi iMac nahin she aitalba ehMac t oiat os cine eee dh eee aahiacalatiatetiteiaeaata tate teasl laa ieee volver Shooting,’”’ by Himmelwright. 
Name i 


ee Ce te et ee ee ee ee get eS ae Spe ti Sn Address 
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AFTER BEARS WITH BAXTER WYOMING ELK AND BIGHORN | 























story on “The Alaskan Brown Bear.” the February number. - 
ancients aaa ee OO —— sai Ncenaiicaal snd 
































Epison MARSHALL G. Scott Towne, M. D. 

a | 
THE story of an Oregonian who journeyed to Yukon N WHICH the writer tells of a big-game hunt with Ned 
Territory for a hunt after bears with that “crazy Frost in the Bliss Creek country of Wyoming in search 


man on a hoss,” Charles Baxter. Enters a “ghost bear.” of elk, bighorn sheep and other game. Everyone knows 
which caused a lot of wild chases for a while, but it ap- this famous guide, and the sportsman who returns from a 
peared in the open once too often. The result was, an- hunt with him has a real story to tell. It requires the best 
other “banner” for the expedition. In the February num- of hunting to outwit the wily bighorn, and this writer tells 
ber also will be found the third installment of Dr. Chase’s you how he did it. Don’t forget to look for this story in 
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Bird Policemen 


{t is no wonder that farmers and agricultural 
organizations are taking an increased interest in 
the passage of the Game Refuge Bill, when they 
realize better than anyone else what an enormous 
amount of good migratory birds do them. Before 
the passage of the Migratory Bird Treaty legis- 
lation, even the song and insectivorous birds re- 
ceived at best only local protection, and in 
many districts no protection whatever. Since it 
has been illegal to shoot them, these bird police- 
men have increased tremendously in numbers, to 
the very great advantage of the agricultural inter- 
es 


ts. 

All this is brought to mind by an item in the 
Question and Answer Column of a recent issue 
of the Official Record of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The question asked 
was: “What birds, if any, are of value in prey- 
ing upon the cotton-boll weevil?” 

The answer by the experts of the agricultural 
department follows: ‘‘Few persons are igno- 
rant of the tremendous damage done by the cot- 
ton-boll weevil. For some years it has easily 
ranked as the most destructive pest in the United 
States. Special study of its bird enemies has 
been made, and the result is that 66 species 
are now known which, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, prey upon it. The most active of the 
enemies of the boll weevil are the orioles, which 
actually take the insects from the squares of the 
cotton plant, and the swallows, which feed upon 
the weevils when they are in flight and seeking 
to extend their range. No fewer than 41 boll 
weevils have been found in a single stomach of 
the Bullock oriole, and large numbers of the 
weevils are habitually taken by all species of 
swallows. Every one of a series of 35 eaves 
swallows had eaten boll weevils, the largest num- 
ber in any stomach being 48, and the average 
19. In winter, the most important destroyers of 
these insects are blackbirds, meadow larks, tit- 
larks and Carolina wrens.” 

The Game Refuge Bill will complete the work 
tor migratory birds begun by the Migratory 
Bird Treaty legislation and which was advocated 
and put thru by the sportsmen. Bear this in 
mind when talking about the Game Refuge Bill 
‘a farmers or cotton growers. 


Splendid Cooperation 

ln this department last September we dis- 
:ussed a news dispatch from Placerville, Califor- 
nia, stating that deer were perishing by scores 
n a concrete lined ditch maintained by a certain 
hydro-electric company. We are very much 
pleased to amend this statement with information 
trom the California Fish and Game Commission. 

The Western States Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, situated near the American River, a short 
distance from Placerville, Calif., maintains a 
canal about 30 miles long, the first 6 or 7 miles 
of which are constructed of concrete. This canal 
runs directly across the route used by the deer 
moving from the higher elevations to their winter 
——- It is necessary for the deer to cross the 
canal. 

Almost as soon as the canal was completed, 
deer began to lose their lives in it. The West- 
ern States Gas and Electric Company, instead of 
refusing to cooperate with the California Game 
Commission, has since that time done everything 
in its power to rectify the situation. At first, 
nine bridges were put across the canal at the par- 
ticular points where most of the deer seemed to 
get into the water. The width of these bridges 
were from 4 to 54 feet and the boards were cov- 
ered with earth. Unfortunately, however, since 
these bridges were of new construction, the deer 
were afraid to cross them. The company also 
put in ladders along the sides of the canal and 
tried one pair of steps. These also failed of their 
purpose. 

After that, a patrol service made up of men 
paid by the company was established along the 
ditch night and day and as fast as possible those 
deer which got into the ditch were hauled out. A 
great many were saved in this manner, but many 
died from exposure or injuries sustained in fight- 
ing the concrete. After a time, the deer became 
accustomed to the bridges and began to use 
them in greater numbers. But even so, in a 7- 
mile stretch of the canal, a total of 5388 deer 
were taken out of the water, 425 of these being 
alive and 113 dead. Meanwhile, by estimate, 
2,855 deer used the bridges or got out of the 
canal by their own efforts. 

A’ meeting was arranged between the officers of 
the Western States Gas and Electric Company, 
the California Forest Service and the Fish and 
Game Commission to devise ways and means to 
meet this difficult situation. The company of- 
fered to do everything possible and stated that 
it would spare no expense to see that the deer 





should cross the canal safely during this year’s 
migration. It was recommended that a fence 
8 feet high, mounted on cedar posts, and trees 
where in available positions, should be used. 
Earth crossings were recommended for the canal 
at intervals of 1,500 feet. We understand thar 
these recommendations have been carried out. 

The Western States Gas and Electric Com- 
pany deserves great credit for the splendid spirit 
of cooperation which it has shown in this mat- 
ter. A great many other industrial enterprises 
would do well to take a lesson thereby. 


A Perfect Natural System 


Last September we went up to Lake Edward 
in the Province of Quebec to look over the fa- 
mous Rowley Hunting and Fishing Preserve of 
1,500 square miles, which is held under lease 
from the provincial government. From the 
viewpoint of both gunners and anglers, the place 
is tremendously interesting. There is a large 
quantity of game there at present—mostly moose, 
but some deer, a few caribou and bear—and we 
are positive that the game supply could be made 
even greater by the establishment of a number 
of properly-located refuges. But from the anglers 
viewpoint, the place is even more interesting. 

In this 1,500 square mile tract there are a 
half dozen of what might be called complete and 
individual water systems. You will find springs 
on the side of a mountain and at its base a 
swamp. There will be a tiny brook running into 
a small pond and this will flow thru a series of 
short rapids and still water down to a larger 
pond, and so on, for miles—the ponds changing 
into good sized lakes, and the connecting brooks 
changing to rivers. In the tiny pond at the 
head of this system you will find a preponderance 
of little trout. In every succeeding pond and 
lake you will find other trout, generally increas- 
ing in size. The little fish keep to the small 
waters; the big fish naturally drift to the larger 
areas and greater depths. There are so many 
fish that the little fellows and the smaller ponds 
are not disturbed at all 

That this natural plan works out to perfection, 
we are right here to testify. We struck these 
waters when the conditions were bad. They 
couldn’t have been worse. It rained part or all 
of the first nine days we were in the bush and 
even the largest lake, which is 22 miles long, 
rose 2% feet. At that, we caught all the fish 
we could eat and could have caught as many 
as we wished—fair sized ones too, not just the 
little fellows that will bite any time, but in some 
waters we averaged on the fly trout weighing 2% 
or 3 pounds. 

This isn’t just a narrative of a trip. It car- 
ries a lesson. Even in waters which are heavily 
fished, a constant supply of new stock may be 
obtained by closing to all fishing the feeder 
streams and ponds where the small fish live until 
they obtain a certain degree of maturity. This 
plan is already being followed out with great suc- 
cess in some places. It should be extended to 
every state in the Union. The feeder streams and 
ponds closed to all fishing become natural hatch- 
eries and rearing stations operating without ex- 
pense to anyone. If the waters below are very 
heavily fished and a large enough supply cannot 
be maintained in the above manner, fingerlings 
from the hatcheries can be placed in those feeder 
streams where they will be safe from molestation 
until they are big enough to go down to the 
open water. 

The plan is simple—it costs nothing and it is 
effective. The sooner it is universally adopted, 
the sooner we will all have better fishing. 


Cover for Game 


Colonel William B. Greeley, Chief of the United 
States Forest Service, says in his recent thought- 
ful essay, “Idle Land and Costly Timber” that 
“in the long run timber appears to be the only 
practicable crop on not far from one-fourth of 
the soil of the United States.” What Colonel 
Greeley means here is that this land is not adapted 
to the plow, most of it being either wasteland or 
second growth timber. There is, however, in a 
sense, another crop for which this land is en- 
tirely suitable, and that is the game crop. The 
thing most fundamentally essential to the game 
supply is proper terrain in which it may feed and 
breed. For many varieties of game this is fur- 
nished perfectly by this land which is not suited 
to agricultural development. 

The importance of our game supply to the 
people of this country is tremendous. It has 
an incalculable value as the only incentive which 
would take out-of-doors each year for fresh air 
and exercise, thousands of people who would not 
otherwise stir from their offices and desks. It 
has, in addition, a very real food value. Every 
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time a man kills any sort of game, from rabbits 
to grouse, or deer, he has just that much less 
meat to buy for his table. We must prevent 
game from being sold in the open market if we 
are to maintain a supply, for experience has 
shown that market-hunting leads to annihilation. 
Nevertheless, the game killed by a sportsman for 
his own use has just as real a value in dollars 
and cents as though it was sold to the butcher. 

In highly developed agricultural states, such as 
Kansas, the problem of maintaining the game 
supply is difficult because game must have food 
and cover. It will not thrive under conditions of 
clean intensive cultivation. The farmer, however, 
does not feel that he can afford to leave in its 
natural state even a few acres of his farm just 
to provide cover for game unless he is in some 
way recompensed for doing so. 

The Illinois Sportsman’s League is working 
out a plan which will enable farmers in that 
state to leave a certain amount of cover for 
game and at the same time protect them from 
any financial loss. The idea, as we understand 
it, is that farmers who will leave certain sections 
of their land suitable — winter cover and feed, 
shall be recompensed by payment from the hunt- 
er’s license funds. It seems to us that this plan 
can be worked out in a logical manner which 
will greatly aid in maintaining the game supply 
and which will, at the same time, be entirely fair 
to the agriculturists. 

In many other states where there is considera- 
ble of the so-called wasteland, the problem is 
simple by comparison. There need be no compli- 
cated planning. All that is necessary is action 

Wasteland is usually cheap land, and at the 
same time ideally suitable for game refuges. Es- 
tablish refuges at strategic points, help out inp 
the other sections by every available means, and 
the game supply for the future is assured. 


1925 An Important Year 


The fact that the legislatures of 41 states meet 
in 1925 should not escape the attention of the 
sportsmen. The majority of the state legisla- 
tures convene in alternate years only and conse- 
quently if game legislation needed in those states 
is not put thru this year, it must wait until 1927. 

Any legislature will enact laws which have a 
sufficiently popular demand made for them. The 
thing of prime importance is securing progres- 
sive conservation legislation in any state is to 
educate the public to the necessity for its adop- 
tion. This should be easier now than ever be- 
fore because at the present time the recreationa) 
and economic importance of our wild life is pretty 
generally recognized. 

In a campaign for game law changes, the 
sportsmen’s organizations must bear the brunt 
of the work. It is for them to plan out care- 
fully what they need, take the matter up witb 
their local delegation to the legislature, and se- 
cure the backing of the newspapers. Newspa- 
per assistance is of the utmost importance and 
it can be secured by a careful explanation of the 
situation. 

There is no state in the Union whose sportsmen 
can afford to be idle during the year when its leg 
islature meets. Organization, plus a determina 
tion to better conditions, will go far toward the 
success of any movement for needed laws 





Remember This Plan 


Game problems and forestry problems are in 
separably joined because of the fundamental law 
that to have a game supply we must have cover 
for it. The Clark-McNary Act, passed during 
the closing hours of the last Congress, has there- 
fore an immense interest for all sportsmen. The 
new law authorizes the expenditure by the na- 
tional government of $2,500,000 annually to ~—_ 
systems of forest taxation and to cooperate wit 
those states which have adopted efficient methods 
of handling forest fires. We sportsmen will cheer 
anything that will give us means to obtain new 
forests and to save what we have from the men- 
ace of forest fires. 

So far as forest fires are concerned, every in- 
dividual sportsman and every sportsmen’s or- 
ganization has a very definite duty to perform. 
Too many sportsmen are criminally careless 
while in the woods. These men must be educated 
to their responsibilities by means simple or dras- 
tic, as the case may call for. At present, when- 
ever a dry season occurs during a hunting sea- 
son, the first thing done is to pull gunners out 
of the woods and close the season because the 
authorities well know that otherwise fires will 
result. 

The Northern Michigan Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion has taken a great interest in the forest fire 
problem in its section. It has sent out forest fire 
posters to all its club members with instructions 
to put them up in the woods, and it has carried 
on a widespread campaign to minimize the chance 
of their hunting grounds being wiped out by fire 

In this connection the Gwinn Club, which is 
a member of the Northern Michigan Association, 
has made a suggestion which we believe should 
be universally adopted. In the town of Gwinn 
whenever a dry period is experienced the officers 
of the club or the local game warden prepares a 
lantern slide carrying some effective material 
about the forest fire danger. The club then ar- 
ranges with the local motion picture theater to 
show this slide at the beginning of each and 
every performance. 
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Au Sable Lodges of Northern Michigan—an exclusive club of 
sportsmen and nature lovers, possessing ten thousand acres of 


You and your family can live in the club house, or at the sports- 
man’s lodge four miles off in the woods or in your own cottage or 
tent. Golf links, tennis courts, bathing beaches, boating, canoeing and 
horseback riding provide the customary country club enjoyments. 
For the more adventurous, there is a rifle range, shooting trap, 


Au Sable Lodges permanently relieve all family tension over the ques- 
tion of the preferred type of vacation. Father, mother and children 
will each find an ideal somewhere along the line of variation from 
the social life of the club house to the fishing camp in the woods. 


Five miles of headwaters of the AuSable River and twenty lakes on 
the property, all spring fed and all stocked yearly from the club hatchery 
guarantees the fisherman rare sport free from game law restrictions. 


The lavish opportunities for pleasure and health offered at 
Au Sable Lodges, under up-to-date sanitary living conditions, in the 
midst of Nature’s wildest, freest mood, are all available for a com- 
paratively small membership fee. This is due to the original and 
practical plan of the founder, Mr. Dion Geraldine, of Chicago. 
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The Passing of an Elephant 


WE HAD been traveling for some days 
thru a sopping wet jungle trying to lo- 
cate the whereabouts of a‘ very elusive rhin- 
ocerous. Big game hunting is an exhilarating 
pastime even in the Tropics, but sometimes 
when the weather and the luck combine 
against one it requires all one’s imagination 
to believe this platitude. But the excitement 
and the trophies come to the optimist, and 
when the chances of “connecting up” with 
anything worth shooting may seem very re- 
mote, it ig as well to keep this in mind. 

On the borders of the states of Pahang 
and Kelantan, in the Malay Peninsula, there 
is a great area of uninhabited country which 
should be a perfect paradise for wild ani- 
mals. There one would imagine they should 
reign undisturbed and increase at their leis- 
ure, but unfortunately the work of poachers, 
whose activities there was no machinery to 
check, during the early years of this cen- 
tury—not so very long ago—did irreparable 
damage to the rhinoceroses and elephants 
which were once 
very numerous in 
this part of Malaya. 
The deadly and in- 
discriminating con- 
cealed pit for rhi- 
noceroses, the equal- 
ly deadly drop spear 
and the spring bam- 
boo trap for ele 
phants have done 
their dirty work 
only too well. The 
rhinoceros has prac- 
tically gone from 
this locality, and al- 
tho elephants are 
still in evidence, big 
tuskers are few and 
far between. Sela- 
dang (Bos gaurus) 
are not now met 
in this part of the 
country, altho there 
is evidence that they 
were to be found 
there a few years 
ago. So much for 
unrestricted poach- 
ing and the failure 
of the administra- 
tion to put in force 
any sort of practical game conservation. 

The district that I was hunting in is still 
frequented by one old male rhinoceros 
(Rhinoceros sumatrensis), long past his 
prime, whose celibate life, altho now en- 
forced, is no doubt at his respectable age 
quite to his liking. The rhinoceros covers 
a great deal of country in his wanderings, but 
we knew of one special place which he fre- 
quently visited, a salt lick near the Kelantan 
border, and to this spot we slowly made our 
way. This salt lick is known as Jenut Papan 
and has probably been used by big game for 
generations. The rhinoceros had not been 
in this lick for some weeks, nor were there 
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fresh signs of other game. There were, how- 
ever, signs of poachers, a platform having 
been built in a tree overlooking a favorite 
spot in the lick. This was probably the work 
of a man who had been after this rhino, and 
had been built within the last eighteen 
months or so. We cut down the platform— 
the use even of such a platform in a salt lick 
is illegal—and continued on our way. 

A few miles from this salt lick there is a 
great outcrop of limestone, and clmbing up 
to a ridge which ran down toward the lick 
we soon struck a game path which we knew 
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would take us up to the limestone mountain. 
This mountain is also a favorite rendezvous 
of the rhino we were after. He visits this 
limestone mountain to lick the lime deposits 
which he finds in the numerous caves which 
are a feature of this spot; we had hopes of 
finding fresher tracks there, but were again 
disappointed. Tracks we found in plenty, 
but all some days old. We made cast after 
cast in the jungle, being sometimes in Pa- 
hang and sometimes in Kelantan, but with no 
useful result. One afternoon being at the 
foot of the mountain and heavy rain coming 
on, we made for some caves where we took 
shelter. The rain continued so we decided to 





camp there for the night. I had with me 
three or four Malays and six Sakai, the lat- 
ter the aboriginals of the country. These 
Sakai were good packers, but poor guides, 
as most Sakai are if taken away a greater 
distance than about two days’ journey from 
their homes. The Sakai in Pahang does not 
like to go far away from his clearing, with 
the result that altho he may know the jungle 
intimately within a radius of ten miles of his 
settlement, directly you take him outside that 
radius, or away from some path which he 
may have used to go to some other Sakai 
settlement, he is useless as a guide. These 
men with me were no exception, in fact they 
did not know where the watershed was which 
divided Pahang from Kelantan, altho we 
were practically camped right on it. They 
know now. 


N THE evening, when the rain had slowed 
down a little, I took a stroll round the 
side of the mountain at the foot of which we 
were camped. There 
were endless old 


rhino denai, the 
main trails of the 
game, which must 


have been used for 
generations by count- 
less beasts. In some 
places the paths had 
been worn deep in- 
to the limestone and 
I especially recol- 
lect one spot where 
a path passed be- 
tween two limestone 
rocks with a small 
boulder more or less 
blocking the fairway. 
The rhinos in using 
this path had to rub 
their bellies on the 
boulder, which had 
been polished as 
smooth as any sea 
pebble. Just try and 
estimate the num- 
ber of rhinoceroses 
which must have 
used that path dur- 
ing the countless 
generations to pro- 
duce such a result! 
But all that has passed away, and altho the 
solitary old beast now left in that part of 
the country no doubt does his best, the pol- 
ish on the little boulder was sadly dull. 

I came across numerous tracks of Kambling 
gerun (serow) (Nemorhoedus sumatrensis) 
and we heard them bleating at night. They 
lie in the caves on the mountain and probably 
never come out except at night being almost 
entirely nocturnal feeders. 

While wandering around I found the 
tracks of a bull elephant. The tracks were 
old, weeks old, but being those of a big 
beast, I was interested and followed his trail 
for some distance. He also had been eating 
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and had excavated 
deep holes in the dust and earth which had 
accumulated around and between the lime- 
stone boulders at the foct of the mountain. 
I believe that wild animals eat this earth as 
an aperient, for the same reason they eat the 
mud or sulphur or saline which they find in 


the limestone detritus, 


the salt licks they love to visit. The “medi- 
cine” may also help to get rid of internal 
parasites. I inquired from the Sakai if they 


knew anything of this elephant and they told 
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me they believed that this was an elephant 
whose tracks they frequently saw on the path 
which runs from their settlement on the 
Serau River to the Mering on the Nenggiri 
River in Kelantan. I thought that it was 
possible that we might come across fresher 
tracks of this elephant later on because he 
appeared from the information the Sakai had 
given me to be a frequenter of this locality, 
but I did not bother much about it because 
I was very anxious to find the old rhino. 








Upper left—Mat Yasin (who has been my Malay 
tracker for twenty years) and tusk of bull shot 
in Trengganu, Malay Peninsula. 

Center — A Trengganu elephant and group of 
Malay followers after a hunt. This beast was 
shot by the British Adviser. It was a big ani- 
mal with one broken tusk. It had done a lot 
of damage and about a month previous to the 
time it was shot it killed a Malay who hap- 
pened to stumble on it in the dark. It had 
also done a lot of damage to some Chinese 
cocoanut gardens, and was a brute well worth 
hunting and well rid of when killed. 

Oval— My hunting camp at Cherui on 
Tanum. 

Bottom--A native camp on Paka River 
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Next morning we broke up camp early and 
decided to make a wide cast well into Kelan 
tan with the hopes of finding some tracks of 
the rhino which we could follow. At last we 
were rewarded, very soon finding tracks about 
three days old. We made fair progress that 
forenoon but very heavy rain coming on in 
the afternoon forced us to camp and more or 
less obliterated the rhino’s tracks. Next 
morning it was a very slow and painful busi- 
ness trying to follow the tracks of the rhino 
I had a tracker with me who was second to 
none in Malaya, and if it were possible to do 
anything with an old or nearly obliterated 
track Mat Yasin could dv it. Alas, he has 
passed away, and I know that I shall never 
again see his equal as a tracker. For nearly 
twenty-five years he had tracked for me, and 
his loss has left a blank in my jungle trips 
which cannot be filled. 

About noon, having made very little prog- 
ress, the tracking of the rhino was made stil] 
more difficult by the tracks becoming mixed 
up with those of an elephant. A careful ex- 
amination of the elephant’s spoor disclosed 
the fact that they were those of the elephant 
of the limestone mountain, and we reckoned 
that the tracks were two days old. The 
rhino’s tracks were older than that, and of 
course it was very difficult to track the latter. 
But I did not want this elephant, altho the 
tracks were those of a big and shootable 
beast, but I did want to find and have a look 
at the rhino; so we struggled on after it. 
Next day the same thing happened—rhino 
tracks overlaid by elephant’s tracks. We 
abandoned both tracks and made another 
cast. All that happened was that on the fol- 
lowing day, without finding any more rhino 
tracks, we bumped right into red-hot tracks 
of the elephant. This was annoying and 
rather more than one could stand, so presum- 
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g that one was destined not to get the rhino, 
followed the elephant. 


i WENT ahead with Yasin and a gun bearer 
named Brer, the others with my camping 
utfit remaining some distance behind. It 
ften happens that one finds very fresh 
racks of a beast, but it takes some hours to 
ome up to it, and that is what happened on 
this occasion. The elephant had been feed- 
ing on bamboo shoots when we first struck 
his tracks, had about come to the end of his 
uorning meal and was taking his constitu- 
tional before the midday halt and snooze. 
We were about a quarter of an hour behind 
him at 10 o’clock and still a quarter of an 
hour behind him two hours later. When 
one follows an elephant under these circum- 
stances the moment he stops to feed or to 
rest one catches him up. Yasin and I knew 
this perfectly well and we hoped to catch 
him up before he stopped for his snooze, an 
elephant being very difficult to locate when 
absolutely quiescent in thick jungle; one 
may approach him with the wind all wrong 
and stampede him before one even knows 
that he is close by. We soon left the bamboo 
jungle and got into some perfectly horrible 
jungle of rattan and chuchur. The chuchur 
palm, the leaves of which are used as a 
thatch for roofing temporary buildings, con- 
stitutes one of the most difficult obstacles to 
be met in the jungle when hunting, especially 





Circle — A_ limestone 
mountain near Tenut 
Papan, with native 
Sakai in the fore- 
ground. 

Right—Tanum River, 
Pahang, and the au- 
thor’s fishing boat. 

Bottom—Sakai (abor- 
igines of the Malay 
Peninsula) carriers 
in a salt lick—Pa- 
hang. 
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He Got His Answer 


An ambitious sportsman once sent the 
following question to the editor of a 
South African paper: “How can I get a | 
good bag of lions in the Kalahari Des- 
ert?” Now, the editor knew very little 
about lions or the Kalahari Desert, but 
of course no real editor would let a trifle 
like that stand in the way of his answer- 
ing any question that might be put to 
him, so he sent back the following re- 
ply: “The Kalahari Desert consists ex- 
clusively of sand and lions. Pass the 
sand thru a large sieve; the lions will re- 
main and are then placed in a large bag 
which should be provided for the pur- 
pose.”—Henry Walter Fry. 




















when it is very prolific as it was in this spot. 
It is almost impossible to see thru it, and 
even an elephant is practically invisible at 
very close quarters. I hoped that we should 
not meet him in this infernal stuff, but un- 
fortunately we did. 

Shortly after midday we were crossing a 
small stream when we heard him ahead of 
us. He was feeding. I tested the wind by 
striking a match and found it bad, altho not 
blowing directly toward him. I made a de- 
tour to get to leeward but found a steep and 
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dry gully to my right, the direction I wanted 
to go in, which prevented me getting as far 
round as I wanted to. It was a useful gully 
later on. We soon saw the elephant, stern on, 
slowly mouching along, picking a palm shoot 
here and a bunch of leaves there, possibly 
cogitating in his slow working brain whether 
it was worth while lying down for his midday 
rest or whether he would merely use some 
handy tree and lean against that for an hour 
or two. 

To the right was the gully which would 
have taken me far below the elephant—he 
was almost on the edge of it—to the left a 
hill which was out of the question because 
the wind was all wrong. There was nothing 
to be done but wait until a more favorable 
opportunity occurred. I had caught a glimpse 
of his tucks and knew that they were a sizea- 
ble pair. I suppose we followed that elephant 
for half an hour during which time he moved 
on about a hundred yards, but at last he 
turned to the left and exposed his side. | 
write exposed, but altho I could see where he 
was I could not for the life of me see any- 
thing to take a bead on. All this time we 
were within thirty yards of the elephant. He 
stopped for some time in this position and 
then he turned again and came slightly in 
our direction. Still this wretched chuchur 
jungle. I approached a little closer and got 
up onto the roots of a big tree to try and see 
over the thick undergrowth but could make 


nothing of it. He turned again and moved 
off a few yards; I followed and got with 
in fifteen yards of him and as he turned 
again toward me I at last saw his head 
Still I could not locate his ear or eye, and 
I wanted to see them both to make sure 
of my shot. Suddenly he stiffened and re 
mained absolutely still and I knew tha 
he had a touch of our wind. We were 
very close to him. He raised his head and 
I saw what I thought was his ear hole 
and aiming a little in front of it to hi 
him in the hollow above the cheek bone. 
I let drive. 


EXPECTED to see him fall, but in- 

stead of that desirable result he turned 
in my direction and took a step toward 
me with his head well up. I fired my 
second barrel into his face—that was al 
the aim I could take—and ran back to 
the tree from which I had tried to see 
him. This tree was about ten yards to 
the rear. I dodged around the tree to re 
load, but was immediately conscious of a 
most stupendous crashing coming in my 
direction. I had no time to reload my 
rifle: I knew instinctively that the ele 
phant was coming straight for my tree 
so I stood up with one eye looking around 
the tree in the direction of the elephant 
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A seladang shot at Bukit Pakor—Kran River—which measured 6 feet in height. 


at the base of the horns was 22 inches, 


I wanted very badly to know which side of 
the tree he was going to take; I did not want 
to try and stop him! My rifle was empty. It 
was absolutely impossible to know until the 
last second or fraction of a second which 
side of the tree he preferred, and when I 
thought he was actually going to charge the 
tree—it was a big, stout tree—I flung myself 
around to one side and fortunately found my- 
self on the right side of the tree and not un- 
der the feet of the elephant. The fearful noise 
the elephant made crashing thru the jungle 
was entirely outclassed by the dead silence 
which followed his arrival at the tree... .. 
He had stopped. .... Here was I cowering 
down on one side of a trte about two feet in 
diameter—I have already recorded that it 
was a big, comfortable tree—and on the oth- 
er side of this tree, somewhere very close, 
was a very much enraged elephant with two 
bullets in him, who was now undoubtedly us- 
ing all the power of his great sense of smell 
to try and find his antagonist. There was 
nothing slow about the working of his brain 
now—he was obviously very much alert. A 
deep, a very deep, hole in the ground would 
have been useful at the moment, but there 
was none handy and I had not brought, one 
with me. I dare not stand up and look 
round the tree because I did not know where 
the elephant’s head was, and I was obviously 
within reach of his truck. 

Presently—I write presently, but the entire 
incident could only have lasted a few sec- 
onds—I heard a gentle swish, swish, within 
a foot or two of me—that was all. I knew 
at once that this noise was made by the move- 
ment of the elephant’s trunk amongst the dead 
leaves at the foot of the tree. He was trying 
hard to puzzle out the story of the scent at 
the foot of that tree. He knew I was very 
close. Had his trunk com a foot closer, that 
is in front of the tree, he must have located 
my position. I would have been plucked from 
my hiding place in an instant and imme- 
diately have become the sport of the ele- 
phant. Well, they ought to get their own 
back sometimes, but this particular elephant 
just missed his chance; missed it by about a 
foot. 

I was close to the edge of the gully and 
knowing that the elephant would take a sec- 
ond or so to get round the tree and down the 
gully if he really did want to get me, and 
also knowing that I was absolutely at his 
mercy if I remained behind the friendly tree. 
I looked for a clear space down the bank and 
with one jump made a bid for safety. 

Three bounds landed me far down the 
gully onto a little flat bench where I pulled 


The circumference 


length of horn 32 inches, widest span outside 36 inches 


up, reloaded my rifle and faced round. But 
nothing happened—still the silence. But I 
breathed again more freely—for the moment 
the danger had passed. Now I went down 
that gully very fast—there was every reason 
to go down fast, but it took me quite some 
time to get back, in fact it was so steep 
and the earth so friable where I had come 
down that I could not get up there at all. I 
made a little detour and then softly called 
for Yasin. No answer. Yasin had my second 
gun. I climbed a little higher and called 
again for Yasin. Still no answer. Soon I 
heard the noise of breaking branches. It was 
not very close. I then called louder and was 
answered by Brer, my quondam 





long investigation I found that my second shot. 
had got him low down between the tusks and 
had gone right down his throat, into his liver 
and out at his stern. In fact, had raked him 
from stem to stern. This is what had dis- 
abled him. Had I not managed to “fluke” 
this shot, he would have got clear away, for 
the time, because an elephant hit in the head 
and not killed on the spot does not receive 
a wound that inconveniences him very much. 
It would have meant two or three days after 
him before we could have hoped to have met 
him again. Yasin did not know what had 
happened to me and had fired in desperation 
when he thought that the elephant was mak- 
ing his get-away. He knew that it was not 
his business to use my rifle—the tracking 
was his portion. However, his error was ex- 
cusable, and considering that he missed the 
beast altogether it did not matter. 

We were in very rough country and had 
some difficulty in finding a suitable and level 
spot for a camp. There was a severe storm 
during the night and the Sakai kicked up the 
devil of a row trying to frighten away the 
evil spirits who were responsible for it. By 
the violence of the storm I reckon that they 
were unsuccessful, but they did achieve some- 
thing; they woke up everybody else in camp. 

The following day we completed the cut- 
ting out of the tusks and the cleaning of the 
feet, which I took as trophies. The tusks 
when clean and dry weighed 45 pounds the 
pair. This elephant had only a stump of a 
tail, a not uncommon mutilation of wild bull 
elephants. The generally-accepted theory to 
account for this is that their tails are bitten 
off by jealous females when the elephant is 
paying his gentle attentions to some rival 
cow. 

We returned to my base camp on the 
Serau River, a journey of about three days, 
and on our way back again came across the 
tracks of the old rhinocerous. They were 
still three days old and it was still raining. 








gun bearer, who simply answered 
“har.” 


HILE approaching Brer I 
asked him if he could see 
the elephant from where he was. 
He answered that he could not, 


The Wolfer’s Ride to Camp 


A far coyote’s sundown serenading 
Has ended in a weird, defiant bark; 

And the glory of a vanished flame is fading 
Beyond the savage skyline growing dark. 


but that it had been very close to 
him, breaking down trees and 
stumbling about evidently badly 
hit. Almost immediately I heard 
a shot, and knowing that it must 
have been fired by Yasin I hur- 
ried in the direction of the sound. 
I called to Yasin and asked him 
where the elephant was. He an- 
swered that it had fallen down. 
I was close to Yasin by this time 
and he pointed into the jungle. 
I immediately saw the elephant 
about ten yards away on his 
knees. Yasin shouted that he was 
dead, which possibly the elephant 
resented. Anyway, he promptly 
got up. I gave him a right and 
left behind the shoulder, and 
down he went again. I approached 
close to the beast, but noticed a 
very much alive and angry eye 
blinking at me. A brain shot, 
and his head fell forward and his 
spirit fled. But he remained in a 
sitting position and did not roll 
over onto his side. 

I was curious to see what had 
happened to my first shot and 
found that I had fired too low, 
having hit his cheek bone, and 
had not got into or even very near 
his brain. Yasin had apparently 
missed him altogether, so it must 
have been my second shot that 
had caused the damage. After a 








Gray in the dusk my strong but tired horse 
Beneath me sucks the coolness of a stream 
That here in willowed darkness hides its course, 

But, rippling on, betrays a silver gleam; 


For now the clean moon swimming from the hill 
Is cutting cloud foam with its golden edges; 
And, splashing on a world grown lonely—still— 

It bathes or blots out quiet pines and ledges. 


The air grows colder and .the creek’s low roar 
A hush above the stillness all around, 

Until the pony’s head, swung low once more, 
Is tossed up, dripping-bitted, by a sound! 


A voice that startled from the sprucy black 
Across the canyon asked a sudden “Who?” 
And from a -moon-washed hillside questing back, 

A floating shadow answers “Who!” to “Who?” 


So, as the swimmer in the star-sprayed sky 
Gleams brighter, thru the wilderness a thrill 

Is stealing. . . . This is dawn light to the shy, 
Fierce life that knows of killer and of kill. 


But eyes that caught the finger of a breeze 
In fur today, far in the sagebrush haze, 

Are baffled now; the horse between my knees, 
The rifle — not for these the moon’s soft rays. 


And tho the saddle still is good to feel, 

To horse and man the trail’s been growing steep, 
And we are glad the tent is near, a meal, 

A piney bunk, a picket rope, and sleep. 


Don Stevens (A Montana Wolfer). 
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The author taking one of his pets for a stroll. 
This is a black bear, a male about one year old 


WHEN the warm sprit.g approached, the 
mother bear was the first to awaken, 
and she passed many hours licking Tyee’s 
face with her tongue ere he was completely 
aroused from his long sleep. 

When he first opened his eyes he was very 
fretful and cranky and would growl and at- 
tempt to push his mother away. But she was 
insistent and finally aroused him so that he 
arose to his feet. Then he discovered that 
his feet were very soft and tender, and when 
he stepped on the gravel, they hurt so that 
he wanted to lie down again. But the mother 
bear would lick them, and after a few days 
he followed her outside of the cave and lay 
on the ledge which overlooked the valley 
below. 

As soon as the snow melted from the ridges 
and the bare spots began to show on the one 
above their retreat, Tyee and his mother 
made their way up to these spots where they 
spent many hours basking in the sun as they 
had done the previous spring. 

Tyee was now getting to be a big bear and 
the mother bear would no longer permit him 
to drink his fill from her breast. Taek as 
she was feeding about on the summit, seek- 
ing the small berries or digging out roots and 
mice, when she found a choice morsel, she 
would call Tyee to her side and leaving him 
to eat what she had found, would walk away 
in search of other food. After the mother bear 
had done this for a few days Tyee began to 
search for the little delicacies himself, and 
thus he learned his first lesson in independ- 
ence. 

From this time on the mother bear ate the 
food she found herself, only occasionally 
when she had found something in abundance 
or some unusual food would she call Tyee. 
But he was always close by and would run 
to her for protection whenever any unusual 
sound or movement alarmed him. 

The days passed into weeks and eventually 
the green grass and sprouts began to show 
on the slides, and Tyee, with his mother 
and the other bears which had appeared on 
the bare ridges, went down in the early hours 
of morning to feed. When the sun rose high 
overhead and its heat began to be felt they 
would repair to the cool places in the little 
canyons which indented the mountain side. 
There they would pass the hours in sleep un- 
til late in the afternoon when the sun was 
low in the west and then again go out and 
eat of the tender sprouts and blades of grass 
on the slides. 
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The Alaskan Brown Bear 


Dr. Will Chase 
Part II—Tue YEARLING 


This is the second part of Dr. Chase’s 
story giving us the life history of an 
Alaskan brown bear. Last month we left 
Tyee, the cub, beginning his first winter’s 
sleep with his mother in the cave where 
he was born the preceding spring. This 
month Dr. Chase tells of the experiences 
and further education of Tyee during 
the second and third years of his life 


The snow melted from the mountain sides 
and the alders began to leaf out and under 
their protective covering Tyee and his mother 
made pilgrimages during the nights to the 
valleys and swamps far below. The skunk 
cabbage was beginning to sprout and now 
Tyee was permitted to partake of this great 
delicacy of which bears are so fond. 


URING the first summer of Tyee’s life 

the mother bear never visited the big 
salmon stream which ran thru the valley. But 
now she and Tyee made a trip there and 
Tyee was given his first lesson in catching 
salmon. The mother bear would wade out 
into the shallow riffles and stand quietly un- 
til she saw a salmon come near her. Then 
she would make a grab at it with her great 
paw, and if she were successful, throw it out 
on the gravel bar and then follow it out and 
take a bite from the back of the neck, which 
seems to be the favorite portion of the fish 
to the bear. Tyee would go up and chew on 
what was left. When the mother had gotten 
her fill she would throw some out on the bar 
where Tyee could get at them, and he soon 
learned to bite the dainty morsel from the 
back of the neck. 

One day when they were making their way 
along the edge of the stream Tyee discovered 
a strange animal which resembled a little 
bear walking along the trail. He ran up to 
it and the little animal turned his back to 
Tyee, but turning his head in such a way 
that he could watch him. Tyee circled 
around the animal and it turned at the same 
time, keeping its back always toward him. 
Then Tyee came close, a little too close for 
his own good, for he met with a surprise 
such as the honey bees had given him. The 
little animal switched its tail, striking Tyee 


full in the face, leaving such a bunch of sharp 
quills adhering to it, that he had the appear- 
ance of having suddenly raised a crop of 
whiskers. This was Tyee’s introduction to 
one of those peculiar little denizens of the 
wilderness, the porcupine. Tyee became 
frantic in his efforts to extract the painful 
quills, but of no avail, for they were armed 
with many little sharp barbs, much like the 
one on a fish hook, and the more he fought 
to get free from them the more they pene- 
trated his flesh. In his desperation he fought, 
growled and cried, and finally running to the 
mother bear he rolled over and over on the 
ground. The mother bear attempted to lick 
his face but this only increased his punish- 














At prayer 


ment and he fought her away. After strug- 
gling a long time he became completely ex- 
hausted and lay down and cried and whined 
in distress until he was finally relieved of his 
intense suffering thru sleep. 

Thus Tyee had learned, thru experience, 
another lesson of the wilderness. 

Many days passed before he was able to 
partake of any food, for each time he at- 
tempted to put his nose to the ground the 
quills which were sticking out all over his 
face like whiskers would come in contact 
with that which he attempted to pick up 
and cause him excruciating pain. As the 
days went by, Tyee became very poor in flesh 











Theodore R. Hubback sitting on a brown bear killed by him on the Alaskan Peninsula—1921 
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and got so weak that at last he did not want 
to follow the mother bear, but just lie around 
in cool, shady places. The mother would 
stay close by him and after a time he would 
permit her to lick his sore and swollen face. 
Gradually, one by one, the quills rotted off or 
worked their way thru the sides of his mouth 
and face until he was again able to eat some 
of the tender roots and sprouts that the 
mother bear would chew into small bits and 
drop out of her mouth for him to pick up 
and eat. 

The salmon-berries which grew in great 
abundance along the banks of the 
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menced to paddle with his feet to. keep his 
head out of the water she crowded him out 
into the current and by keeping him headed 
upstream and toward the opposite shore, the 
current helped to force them across. 

Directly Tyee’s feet touched the bottom, 
he made a great scramble to get ashore, and 
when he had reached the bank he stood 
panting with his little tongue hanging from 
his mouth and when the mother bear reached 
his side he growled at her, but she passed on, 
paying not the least attention to his mutter- 
ings. 





tected places making occasional trips to the 
salmon streams at night. 

The salmon were thru spawning now and 
the few that were still alive swam around in 
the little pools or the small shallow streams 
where the water scarcely covered their backs 
and they were easy to catch. But Tyee and 
his mother were so very fat that they were 
not hungry and altho they would often bite 
a salmon in two they ate very little if any. 

By the time the snow had come down the 
mountain and had begun to drift over the 
entrance to their place of hibernation Tyee 

had grown to be a beautiful big 





stream were now ripening, and . 
Tyee found them soft and deli- 
cious and in a short time he had 
entirely regained his health and 
strength and was able to follow 
the mother bear about as before. 


OMETIMES, but always at 

night, they would make trips 
along the ocean beach, where they 
found mussels and other shell fish 
of which bears are fond. Once 
when they reached the beach Tyee 
was very thirsty and he started to 
drink of the water, but he found 
it very salty and spat it out quick- 
ly. Thus Nature has many sur- 
prises in store for the inexperi- 
enced and uninitiated little pu- 
pils who must learn the way of 
the wilderness. 

On one occasion they proceed- 
ed a long way up the beach to a 
place where there were bunches 
of beach grass growing. The 
mother bear went from bunch to 
bunch in search of the nests of 
sea gulls. Some of these nests 
had big brown speckled eggs in 
them and she would break them 
by placing her paw on them and 
then eat the soft contents. Some 
of the eggs contained little birds, 
but she ate them just the same. 

For a time Tyee had great 
trouble breaking the eggs, for they would 
roll away from him, and the mother would 
let him eat some of those she broke. But 
after a time she would not let him eat any 
more of those she broke and he soon learned 
how to break them himself. 

Long before the blue-berries which grew on 
the mountain sides were ripe Tyee was able 
to secure without his mother’s help all the 
food he could consume, and as the summer 
advanced he daily grew less dependent until 
finally he was entirely independent. 

During the late summer, the mother bear 
took many long trips over the mountains and 
thru the adjoining valleys with 








The author with some black bears raised from cubs. 
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and standing is a female, the other a male 


Tus the summer passed and when the 

fall with its cold, rainy days approached, 
Tyee had lost much of the awkardness that 
had characterized his cub days and was fast 
developing into a real bear. 

When the berries were ripe on the moun- 
tain sides Tyee and his mother spent all of 
their time eating and sleeping the hours away 
until they were both very fat. When the 
snow began to show on the mountain peaks 
they made their way toward the canyon at 
the head of which was the cave in which 
Tyee first saw the light of day. The weather 
being extremely bad they lay around in pro- 
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bear. When he and his mother re- 
turned to the cave to sleep away 
the long winter months he was so 
fat and had such a heavy coat of 
fur that it was unnecessary for 
him to cuddle up to the mother 
bear for warmth. Instead, he 
made his bed on the farther side 
of the big roomy cave. 

For a few days after they had 
retired to their winter retreat 
Tyee was a little restless. But as 
time passed and winter advanced 
he, like the mother, was soon lost 
in profound slumber, little dream- 
ing that from this time on thro 
his entire life he would have to 
find his own home and pass the 
long winter months in solitude. 








Sleep now, Tyee; may your slum- 
bers be undisturbed— 
For when you awaken you go 
forth a bear. 
* * a 


THE TWO-YEAR-OLD 
A’ LAST another warm spring 

approached. With the melt- 
ing of the snow from the entrance 
of the cave Tvee and the mother 
bear came forth again and lay 
and basked in the sun at the en- 
trance as they had done the two 
preceding years. 

But now Tyee was denied the 
privilege of nursing the mother. When he at- 
tempted to approach her she would grow} 
menacingly, and if he came within reach she 
would strike him with her powerful paws. 
Tyee at first could not understand such treat- 
ment but he soon learned to keep at a dis- 
tance. As he was getting more and more 
hungry with the passing of days and increas- 
ing amount of exercise he began to hunt 
around where the snow had melted away for 
such little morsels of food as he could find. 
His stomach was small and shrunken after 
its long period of inactivity and a few little 
berries or an occasional whisp of dry grass 
satisfied him at first. 








Tyee by her side. At times they 
were compelled to cross streams 
where the water was very deep 
and swift. When they arrived at 
the first of these the mother pro- 
ceeded across, but after Tyee had 
gone into the water until it was 
up to his back he became alarmed 
and turned back and after repeat- 
ing this many times he stood on 
the bank and cried for the mother, 
who was on the opposite side. 
After waiting a long time the 
mother bear came back, landing 
close to where Tyee stood. Then 
she would go into the stream a 
little way and by her grunts she 
encouraged him to come into the 
stream by her side, and when he 
was far enough out she pushed 
him into the deep water where it 
was over his head. He started to 
struggle and made an effort to 
get back to the shore, but the 
mother kept between him and 








The Vagabond 


(Copyrighted, 1923, by Edgar A. Guest.) 


To tread the path of glory needs a braver soul than I, 

A man who will not stop to watch the white clouds drifting by, 
A man who will not pause to throw a pebble in a stream 

Or stretch full length upon its bank, the captive of a dream. 


A braver soul than I must tread the rugged way and long, 
A man who will not stop to catch the wild canary’s song, 
A man who'll pass a thousand charms and never turn to see 
The beauty of the petaled dress upon an apple tree. 


To tread the path of glory needs a stronger soul than mine, 
A man that isn’t tempted when the air is sharp as wine, 

A man that has no vision save the golden goal he seeks, 

And doesn’t hear the language which the voice of Nature speaks. 


But I am prey to woods and fields, to sunny hills and streams, 
And I’ve a soul which likes to drift and tease itself with dreams, 
And weak am I that should be strong—a sunbeam on a pond 
Has but to wink an eye at me, and I’m a vagabond. 


Epcar A. Guest. 


After a few days the bare spots 
began to show on the ridge above 
the big bluff and Tyee followed 
the mother bear up there as he 
had done in the previous years, 
only this time he kept some dis- 
tance behind his mother. 

On reaching the summit they 
busied themselves for many days 
digging out the mice and ground 
squirrels. Tyee soon learned to 
hunt his own food, as the mother 
bear made him keep his distance. 

One day after they had been 
on the ridge for more than two 
weeks Tyee saw a great big pow- 
erful bear coming toward where 
they were feeding. Tyee was 
alarmed and started toward his 
mother, but she drove him away 
by her growls and menacing atti- 
tude. The big bear did not ap- 
proach the mother, but stayed 
near by, and when Tyee would 
get too close to her the big bear 
would make a rush at him and 











the bank. and as soon as he com- 
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ive him away. Once, before Tyee could es- 
pe, the big bear caught up to him, and 
iocking him down with a powerful blow 
ym his immense paw, rushed upon him and 

t him several times. As soon as he could 
egain his feet Tyee ran with all his might 

ith the big bear close at his heels. His 

other in the meantime showed not the least 
oncern for Tyee and his predicament. 

In the succeeding days Tyee was never per- 
mitted to go near his mother, the big bear 
being always between him and her, growling 
ind rushing at him whenever he attempted to 
approach her. 

A few days after the big bear had made 
his appearance the mother bear started off 
down the mountain side with him following 
close behind. Tyee attempted to follow also, 
but the big bear, ever watchful, 
would rush back at him in a most 
vicious manner, and after many 
narrow escapes Tyee stood still 
and watched his mother and the 
other bear out of sight. 

For a long time Tyee stood 
looking in the direction his moth- 
er had taken. Then he lay down 
on a dry mound from which he 
could see far down the valley and 
watched longingly for the return 
of his mother, emitting a little 
cry or whine from time to time, 
until finally, worn out thru grief. 
he went to sleep. When he awoke 
it was long into the night and he 
was alone. He arose and followed 
for a short distance the trail his 
mother hadtaken. Then hestopped 
and stood listening for a long 
time, raising his nose in the air 
and smelling. But the familiar 
scent of the mother bear was lost. 


AWN had broken and the 
morning was far advanced 
before Tyee left the trail and. 
stopping from time to time, slow- 
ly walked in the direction of the 
big slide. When he reached the 
familiar feeding ground he stood 
for a long time looking out over 
the valley, raising his head and 
scenting the air in quest of that 
which had gone from his life 
never to return. 
Tyee was alone in the world. 
Hunger was now gnawing at 
his stomach and the great sorrow 
in his heart was soon forgotten in 
his desire for food. He turned and 
began to nibble at the tender 
shoots of green grass, and by the 
time the sun was well up and its 
warmth had increased he was 
well filled with food, and his only 
thought now was to find a cool, 
shady place where he could lie 
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to sleep and rest during the heat of the day, 
much as he had done with the mother bear 
the previous years, except that now he was 
very careful to keep under cover at all times. 
Instinct had replaced the watchful care and 
protection of the mother bear. 

When the salmon began to make their ap- 
pearance in the big stream Tyee would go 
down beside it where the underbrush was the 
thickest. After standing quietly for a long 
time he would cautiously venture out to a 
shallow place on the riffles and watch for a 
salmon to approach, and when one would 
come within reach he would make a grab for 
it. At first he made many failures but with 
time and experience he became an adept and 
any salmon that came within reach was as 
good as caught. 
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Tues another summer had passed and the 

fall, with its cold rains and dark, dis- 
agreeable nights, was at hand. Tyee spent 
many nights drenched with rain and chilled 
by the cold, raw winds. At times he would 
find a dry, sheltered place to sleep, at others 
he would not be so fortunate and would keep 
moving from place to place in an effort to 
find shelter and warmth. 

When the snow commenced to show on the 
ridges and with each succeeding storm kept 
creeping farther and farther down the moun- 
tain side. Tyee made his way toward the can 
yon at the head of which was the great cave 
in which he was born. 

When he arrived at the canyon Tyee dis- 
covered the tracks of another bear and its 
familiar scent brought back memories of by- 
gone days. For days he stayed 
about the mouth of the canyon. 
hesitating about proceeding far- 
ther. He wanted to go to the cave 
but he was afraid to approach it 
for fear of again coming in con- 
tact with the big bear, for whom 
he still retained due respect. One 
day when he had advanced far- 
ther up the canyon than usual he 
suddenly came upon the mother 
bear. Upon discovering Tyee she 
growled in a most menacing man. 
ner, which convinced him that he 
was not welcome and must keep 
at a distance. 

At another time he approached 
the cave and as soon as the 
mother bear discovered him she 
made at him more viciously than 
the big bear had done, and after 
his many attempts to approach 
the cave were of no avail, he was 
forced to retire in search of some 
other retreat where he might find 
protection from the elements. The 
snow was getting deeper day by 
day and the nights in the open 
were very uncomfortable. 

Tyee proceeded down the can- 
yon until he came opposite a lit- 
tle draw leading out of it, and 
upon investigation he discovered 
a big overhanging rock. He found 
it nice and dry underneath the 
rock and also well protected from 
the wind which swept thru the 
canyon. The weather being bad. 
Tyee spent the entire day in this 
sheltered place and his fur got 
dried out so that he felt warm 
and comfortable again. 

The next morning being pleas. 
ant, but cold, Tyee went down in- 
to the canyon and hunted around 
for such little berries or other 
food as could be found. Late that 
afternoon the weather changed 
and another storm, accompanied 





down and sleen during the heat Miss Ethel Graham and a brown bear skin which the writer procured by a cold wind and sleet, came 


of the day. He awoke about 4 

o’clock in the afternoon, arose and walked 
around for a little while, and again lay down. 
After another hour of rest he arose and went 
lown to the valley below, where he passed 
the night hunting and digging around in the 
swamps for the tender sprouts of skunk cab- 
bage which were breaking thru the moss. 

Now that he was alone Tyee was very sus- 
picious of every unusual sound and would 
stand and listen from time to time, ever on 
the alert. Once he was alarmed by a por- 
supine which passed very close to him, but 
when he discovered the cause of his alarm 
he walked away from it. He remembered his 
painful experience of the year before and he 
had no desire for further investigation of this 
queer little creature. 

Tyee spent the summer hunting around for 
the choice delicacies which were very plenti- 
ful during this season of the year, always 
hiding away in some secluded and cool place 


When the pesky mosquitoes came and be- 
gan to annoy him, Tyee made his way to the 
ridges or high up in the canyons after he had 
been down in the lowlands and satisfied his 
hunger during the night. The gentle breezes 
kept the mosquitoes away. When he would 
awaken in the afternoon he would busy him- 
self until dark hunting and digging for the 
little ground squirrels which lived in colonies 
on the summit, and many hours were passed 
turning over stones and sod in quest of 
grubs, worms, bugs or other choice little mor- 
sels which might be hidden away underneath. 
Occasionally he would discover other bears 
roaming around in the highlands but after 
looking and scenting and satisfying himself 
that it was not the mother bear, whom he had 
not as yet entirely forgotten, he would walk 
away in another direction and avoid coming 
in contact with them. 


tearing down the mountain side. 
and Tyee went back to his shelter in the 
little draw. The storm raged without for a 
number of days, but Tyee was warm and com- 
fortable in his retreat and he spent many 
hours in sleep. When he would awaken and 
see the storm still raging outside he would 
turn over and soon be fast asleep again. 
Soon the little draw was filled to the brim 
with the snow which had drifted over the 
edge of the rim and Tyee’s retreat was com- 
pletely sealed for the winter. After a few 
more or less restless days he finally passed off 
into the state of profound slumber which was 
to last until the warm spring rains and Chi 
nook winds would come and melt the snow 
and nurse the dormant vegetable kindom 
back to life, that Tyee and all the other wild 
life of the wilderness might be provided with 
the nourishing food so essential and neces- 
sary to sustain life. 
(To be continued) 
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Outdoor ite 


Some Pioneer Explorations 


HAVE been reading with much interest 

the articles by Major Townsend Whelen 
and Frank Conger Baldwin on their hunting 
trips west of the Smoky River in Alberta 
and with even more interest still the com- 
ment and criticisms of Val A. Fynn, J. A. 
McGuire and Donald Phillips. 

My interest lies in the fact that I spent a 
large part of the summers and autumns of 
1912, 1913 and 1914 in that region, my last 
and longest trip covering the entire distance 
from Jasper to Hudson’s Hope on the Peace 
following close to the Continental Divide a 
large part of the way. This trip took five 
months. To the best of my knowledge my 
trip of 1912, lasting nearly three full months, 
was the first trip west of the Smoky made 
by a white man primarily for hunting moun- 
tain game. Naturally I have no definite 
proof of this but I believe it to be so. Any- 
one who has spent a large amount of time 
on the trail in the mountains knows very well 
that there are very few spots left that have 
not been visited by trappers or prospectors. 
These are what one might call the silent rec- 
ords which seldom come to notice of sports- 
men. All thru our trips we saw signs in iso- 
lated places testifying to this fact as I will 
explain further in this story. 

In order to back up Mr. Fynn in not al- 
lowing sportsmen and others to get a false 
impression as to the virginity of this country 
I will give the names of men whom I know 
personally to have been north and west of 
the Smoky and the approximate dates of their 
trips. No doubt there are many more of 
which I do not happen to know. 

One of the two men who accompanied me 
in 1912, named Beau Gaetz, after the Klon- 
dike rush of 1898, attempted with several 
other prospectors to reach that country via 
Grande Prairie and the Wapiti River. Need- 
less to say, they failed owing to the impos- 
sibility of such a trip, and, after eighteen 
months and spending two winters on the 
Wapiti River (the largest northern branch 
of the Smoky), during which time they all 
got scurvy and lost most of their horses, they 
returned home. ‘ 

R. W. Jones of Edmonton, spent four years 
(I imagine he referred to summer seasons) 
surveying for possible passes for the Grand 
Trunk Railway for its Pacific Coast exten- 
sion. As I remember, this was between 1900 
and 1905. He had, therefore, used and doubt- 
less had made many of the trials up the 
tributaries of the Smoky, which we saw and 
which will be explained later. He told me 
that he had done much surveying around the 
Porcupine Lakes and had used Mt. Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie in his work owing to its 
height. 


PREvious to his first trip, a man named 
Jarvis had crossed from the Frazer 
waters to the Porcupine River by the valley 
which runs east and west on the north side 
of the slopes of Mt. Ida, Mt. Koona and the 
Three Sisters. This valley—a deep canyon- 
like affair—Mr. Jones named Jarvis pass. 
Mr. Jarvis gave the name to Mt. Ida, which 
is one of the most beautiful peaks (as well 
as dificult to climb judging from appear- 
ances) I have ever seen. 

In 1907 Prof. A. P. Coleman of Toronto, 
his brother and the Rev. George Kinney 
made a trip from Laggan via Wilcox pass to 
the headwaters of the Smoky in an attempt 
to climb Mt. Robson but without success. 
Again in 1908 they went into that region, 
this time starting from Edmonton. Once 
more they failed to reach the summit of Mt. 
Robson. These two were notable trips and 
well known to the mountaineering world. 


S. Prescott Fay 


We have heard so much about Alberta as 
it was and is that we take pleasure in 
printing this story by Mr. Fay describing 
his trips thru that country in the years 
1912, 1913 and 1914, believing that it 
will prove to be a worth-while addition 
to what has been said. The writer is a 
member of the American Alpine Club 
and also a fellow of the American Geo- 
graphical Society. 


Finally, a third trip in 1909, made via the 
latter route by Mr. Kinney and Donald Phil- 
lips, resulted after many severe hardships 
and dangers in the conquest of the highest 
peak in the Canadian Rockies. 

That same year, and also in 1910 and 1911, 
Prof. J. Norman Collie, A. L. Mumm, Mr. 
Amery and Mr. Hastings, members of the 
Alpine Club (London), made long expedi- 
tions into the country west of the Smoky, do- 
ing a lot of pioneer mountaineering work, re- 
cording a number of first ascents of difficult 
peaks. Accounts of all these trips from 1907 
to 1911 have been written and published. 

I outfitted with Fred Brewster, the pioneer 
guide in that region. He was a graduate of 
a college in Eastern Canada, having taken an 
engineering course. But his love for the 
mountains caused him to taks up the outfit- 
ting business, especially as he saw the future 
prospect in Jasper Park. In 1912, the year of 
my first trip, he was located at Hinton (now 
called Entrance) which was then at the “end 
of the steel.” At that time he was the only 
outfitter in that country. The next two years 
I went with him from Jasper, where he is 


in Alberta 


still located. He has now been in that coun- 
try since 1912, except from March, 1915 to 
July, 1919, when he saw active line service 
at the front, being continuously in the Ypres 
sector for three and a half years, having an 
enviable war record, being twice decorated 
and twice promoted. To him I owe the suc- 
cess of my three trips which were made in 
what was then much more “virgin” country 
it is today, altho we did not then call it 
such. 


O GIVE my three trips, they were as 

follows: In 1912 we started the first 
week of August, returning the end of Octo- 
ber. Leaving Hinton (now called Entrance) 
we followed the trail up Solomon Creek, the 
Hay River, to Rock Lake, referred to in the 
recent articles by Major Whelen and Mr. 
Baldwin. Then up the Stony River and over 
a high pass we came to the Smoky near Twin 
Tree Lake, where we forded this river. 

Our objective for this trip was to get as 
far beyond the Smoky as possible as we 
wanted specimens of sheep well in that coun- 
try in order to determine the species that 
ranged between the Athabasca River on the 
south and the Peace River on the north. As 
sportsmen then knew, Ovis canadensis 
ranged south of this region and Ovis stonei 
was found north of the Peace. No specimens 
had ever been brought out from the inter- 
vening country of over 200 miles north and 
south. As no one knew whether one or the 
other of these species ranged here or whether 
by interbreeding a new species existed, the 
problem to be solved was ar interesting one. 


Particularly so as this region was almost the 


only one in Canada at that time where the- 
existing species of sheep was undetermined. 
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A small part of a map which Mr. Fay drew in 1914 showing in detail the principal points noted on 


his trip from Jasper to Hudson’s Hope. 
all of it here. 


Owing to the size of the original it was impossible to show 
This is but one of four maps which Mr. Fay made at the time 
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January, 1925 


On the west side of the Smoky we found 
no trail so we struggled in a mess of down 
timber and muskeg, back waters from beaver 
dams, and a heavily swollen river, in fact we 
encountered every possible obstruction. Dur- 
ing this stretch of not over 25 miles (which 
consumed two weeks of continuous travel and 
trail cutting until we reached Muddy Water 
River) we saw neither trail nor evidence of 
man except for what looked like cutting by a 
trapper at the mouth of the Jack Pine River. 
I understand that today there is a trail down 
the Smoky on the west side so I presume 
someone in later years followed in our foot- 
steps and opened up our old trail. At the 
Muddy we followed the old Hudson’s Bay 
Company trail the same Major Whelen fol- 
lowed and which the Indians go over every 
year getting into their hunting country around 
Sheep Creek. In fact we found Indians 
camped in here. It was then a well worn 
trail all the way to the Porcupine Lakes 
needing only some cutting here and there 
from windfalls. 

We hunted the head of Sheep Creek, the 
Muddy Water and Jack Pine Rivers and later 
spent two weeks on the lakes at the head of 
the Porcupine River in the vicinity of Mt. 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie. Then we went 
home going down the Porcupine River over 
a pass to the Smoky and home thru the foot- 
hills and the Grande Cache trail, traveling 
the last week in nearly two feet of snow and 
with supplies entirely exhausted. 

In 1913 we spent our time near the head- 
waters of the Smoky around Mt. Robson and 
down close to Mt. Bess, crossing the Smoky 
there and returning to Jasper. Owing to an 
operation, I was unable to take a difficult 
trip so the next two months I contented my- 
self with a trip from Jasper to Laggen via 
Wilcox pass, doing some easy sheep hunting 
around Brazeau Lake. On our return in No- 
vember we took our outfit of horses into Fort- 
ress Lake after caribou but the snow piled 
up to a depth of two feet which made the 
hunting as impossible for us (being without 
snowshoes) as grazing was for our cayuses. 


THE last trip, which was made in 1914, we 

started in June and returned in Novem- 
ber, going all the way from Jasper to Hud- 
son’s Hope on the Peace River. A large part 
of the way north was made close to the Con- 
tinental Divide and the high mountains. On 
our return we came home over good trails 
via Grande Prairie and the lower country 
owing to the lateness of the season. The trip 
was primarily for hunting and altho it was 
my personal trip it was made in the inter- 
ests of the Biological Survey of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington. We 
brought them such specimens of skins, rang- 
ing in size from mice to caribou, as we were 
able to collect. Our detailed report relative 
to the mammals and birds found in that re- 
gion is on file at Washington. We also made 
a map of the region lying between the Yel- 
lowhead Pass and the Peace River, copies of 
which have been on file at Washington and 
Ottawa with the Geographic Survey of the 
Department of Interior for the last ten years. 
I will gladly send copies of these to anyone 
interested in the region. Naturally the maps 
were not very accurate as we had neither 
the time nor the proper facilities for making 
them. My article entitled “The Canadian 
Rockies between the Yellowhead Pass and 
the Peace River” in Appalachia, Vol. XIII, 
No. III, for June, 1915, might be of interest 
to those who are contemplating a trip into 
that region as its illustrations and descrip- 
tions give a good idea of the country. 

My outfit consisted of five men (including 
Fred Brewster and myself) twenty horses and 
supplies (excepting meat of course) that 
would last with care nearly four months. Of 
course we were our own guides and had to 
lay out our own route as no one could tell 
us of the country we were to traverse. Nat- 








Packin’ 


(THE PACK PONY’S LAMENT) 
(All rights reserved) 


Oh! It’s packin’, packin’, packin’, 
From the dawn to set of sun, 

And th’ luggin’ of my burden 
Isn’t quite what I'd call fun. 

For a cinch is always slippin’ 
And a-gallin’ of my hide, 

Then a doggon pannier ’s rubbin’, 
Or the top pack starts to slide. 


Oh! It’s trailin’, trailin’, trailin’, 
Thru the sunshine or the rain; 
First it’s scramblin’ out of gullies, 

Then it’s slidin’ down again. 
For the trail is often greasy, 
Slick with rain or freezin’ sleet, 
Or we go breast-deep a-wallowin’ 
Thru the snow that balls our feet. 


Oh! It’s climbin’, climbin’, climbin’ 
On a trail that ’s rough and steep, 
Up a rugged, ragged mountain 
That just drags back at our feet. 
Then we slip, and slide, and flounder, 
To the valley down below, 
Trail across, and thru the river, 
Tho it’s roarin’, we must go. 


Oh! It’s weary, weary, weary, 
Are our backs and legs at last, 
As we pull in at the trail end, 
And, unpacked, we get to grass. 
Thru the long night we must wander, 
Be it starlight, be it rain, 
For we ’ve got to feed and slumber, 
Ready for the trail again. 


Lon SMITH. 
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urally we were familiar with the country up 
to the Porcupine Lakes but from there on to 
the Peace River we had to depend on our 
own resources. Had we known what diffi- 
culties lay ahead of us I doubt if we would 
have attempted the trip for after leaving the 
Porcupine Lakes we spent two months of 
steady traveling cutting our way for the most 
part thru a jumble of fallen timber, making 
actually in distance not over 100 miles in a 
straight line. Here we had only snatches of 
game trails to help us but these often caused 
more trouble than help by misleading us. But 
here let me state that at the heads of several 
of the branches of the Smoky (in particular 
the Wapiti) we saw signs of old travel, either 
in the nature of very old cutting or of faint 
trails. This was because white men and In- 
dians, particularly the !atter, had hunted, 
trapped and prospected up these streams. But 
as they had come from the prairie country to 
the east they reached this region by ascend- 
ing a stream to its head in the mountains, 
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and either returned the same way or crossed 
a high pass to another nearby tributary and 
then descended to their starting point. Any- 
one knowing these Indians realizes that they 
stick close to well-beaten trails and do not 
wander off much into country unknown to 
them. They have pretty well defined routes 
of travel they take on their annual hunting 
trips. These snatches of trails we encount- 
ered, therefore, ran in an easterly or north- 
easterly direction, but as our route lay, 
roughly, northwest, they were of no use to us. 
In most cases they had not been used for 
years and in no place did we see tepee poles 
or any old camp sites. In recent years the 
fallen timber resulting from forest fires was 
probably the cause of the cessation of travel. 


(PPOSITE page 247 in the copy of Appa- 

lachia in my article above referred to, 
the reader will see at the top a picture of 
our Mt. Guardian which the Major called Mt. 
Tippins, not realizing it had been named 
twelve years ago and was already on the 
maps. The same may be said of his Green- 
water Lake which Mr. Fynn refers to as Sur- 
prise Lake, showing he had seen our maps 
or our article and knew it had been named 
years before. Incidentally, a re-reading of 
the Major’s Part III in February Outdoor 
Life, Page 92, will show why we named it 
Surprise Lake. In fact, his description is 
perfect and serves as a most fitting intro- 
duction to our name. Our feelings were iden- 
tical with his and I find in my diary a similar 
description of that scene. 

We went thru a great deal of beautiful 
scenery all the way from Sheep Creek to Pine 
River. At the heads of the various branches 
of the Wapiti we found many beautiful lakes. 
but the finest of all was Sapphire Lake, near 
the head of Callohoo River, one of the larg- 
est branches. As for Kinuseo Falls on Pine 
River, which are over 200 feet high, they 
proved to be scenically finer than anything 
we saw after leaving Mt. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie. 

Major Whelen briefly mentions Miss Jobe’s 
short hurried trip of 1914 to the above moun- 
tain to which the Geographic Board of Can- 
ada officially gave our name of Mt. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie. He erroneously says, 
“which has since been called Mt. Sir Alex- 
ander.” Miss Jobe in her ignorance did not 
know it was already named and that we had 
located it and camped in its vicinity on three 
trips previous to hers. The Major then says 
(in Part I of his story) “this in brief is the 
history of the country so far as it was known 
when I entered it.” 

I have endeavored to show what a false 
impression sportsmen have been given of this 
country by the Major’s article, for if the 
reader will recapitulate he will see that I 
have mentioned fifteen different important 
trips made by white men into the heart of the 
mountains west and north of the Smoky river 
for surveying, climbing, hunting and pros- 
pecting previous to Miss Jobe’s short trip 
of 1914. 

As it happened, only once did two of these 
trips occur the same year (1909). In fact, 
from 1899 up to and including our last trip 
of 1914 only two seasons went by when the 
familiar sound of a white man’s ax was not 
heard echoing in the mountains as he cut out 
his trail. 

This country, marvelous as it is for its 
beautiful scenery and its wonderful hunt- 
ing, could not even have been called “vir- 
gin” country when we first entered it twelve 
years ago. Prospectors, surveyors, trappers 
and even hunters do a lot of work and cover 
an extensive amount of mountainous and al- 
most impenetrable country, undertaking the 
greatest of hazards and risks and encounter- 
ing all kinds of hardships and dangers en- 
tirely unknown to the general public. To 
find truly “virgin” country today is virtually 
impossible. 
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Hunting Deer in Northern Arizona 


Q* SEPTEMBER 30, 1923, about noon, 

George, Charlie, Cliff and I climbed in 
our hunting cars (specially built “Lizzies”) 
and started on a hunt for the big mule deer, 
which possibly are more plentiful around here 
than any place in the Southwest. We were 
going around on the northeast side of Ken- 
drick Peaks, about 25 or 30 miles from 
Williams, in a part of the big pine woods 
that had been logged over some two or three 
years previously, and were to meet, at one 
of the old deserted logging camps, Andy and 
his two brothers, Eric and Olaf, all of whom 
had worked in this place during the logging 
operations. 

In about an hour, or possibly a little more, 
after winding around thru the woods, we ar- 
rived at the old camp and found Andy and 
his brothers with camp almost established. 
The road leading to this place is more on 
the order of a trail after leaving the main 
transcontinental auto road, some 15 miles 
east of Williams. It is over practically level 
country and, while winding and crooked, it 
is a dandy road for cars and one can make 
good time over it. And the finest scenery 
ever! At this time of the year on the sides 
of the peaks are intermingled aspens of 
bright golden yellow and pines of rich, dark 
green with the reddish color of the frost- 
touched oak, making the most gorgeously 
colored landscapes that it has ever been our 
good fortune to see. Oh, how an artist 
would revel in it! 

As the season did not open for deer until 
the next day, after we had established camp, 
which took us only a short time, ! suggested 
to George that we 
climb one of the 
peaks near camp, so 
that we might get ac- 
quainted with the 
“lay of the land,” as 
he had never hunt- 
ed in this particular 
place, having always 
hunted for deer near- 
er home. 

From the top of 
the peak we could 
see to the west of us 
some two or three 
miles distant a band 
of sheep, and knew 
that was a part of 
the country not tu 
hunt over, as sheep 
and deer do not 
“mix.” To the north- 
west and north we 
could see several 
small bands of ante- 


R. M. Reese 


thing that will make one so hungry as this 
climbing mountains in pine-scented air; 
clear, cool, crisp—and a zip to it that is so 
exhilarating it almost intoxicates. And on 
approaching camp to find that Andy was 
just cooking supper,and the scent of frying 
bacon, boiling coffee! Link pork sausage 
swimming around in a veritable sea of gravy! 
Roasting ears of fresh, green sweet corn, 
home grown! Toast! Kings never enjoyed 
a meal more than we did this one, and Andy 
is some cook, too. This is the life! What 
red-blooded man will not work overtime, 
cooped up in a stuffy office for a year, to en- 
joy a week such as this? 

Then after “the pipe of peace” had been 
smoked and more stories told, as all of us 
had often hunted together at one time or 
another, to be to sleep the “sleep of the just” 
whether any of us would measure up to this 
standard or not; but in this fine, clear, pure 
air in a camp, that thru many years of ex- 
perience has certainly approached perfec- 
tion, who would not sleep the sleep of the 
just? 

Awaking early and after a hurried break- 
fast by the light of a camp fire and just as 
the east is growing good and red with the 
approach of day, we grabbed our rifles and 
started, all in a bunch, in the clear, cold, 
autumn air. The deer season for the year 
1923 was open. 

We planned to go in a northerly direction 
for a mile or two and then separate in what 
the boys, who had logged here, said was the 
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lope in the small 

parks between the 

hills. The parks were 

open country, or meadows, while the hills 
were covered with a heavy growth of pine, 
etc., and looked like a fine place for deer. 


E TOOK a rest on this mountain, en- 
joying the scenery. The Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona lay to the north some 50 
miles; to the northeast, about the same dis- 
tance, the Painted Desert, but to those not 
accustomed to the clear and rarified atmos- 
phere of this altitude they would seem to 
be not more than a very few miles; some, 
no doubt, would think them not over a mile 
distant; the San Francisco Peaks, covered 
with snow, right at hand. 
Then as the sun was about to hide behind 
a peak to the west we turned toward camp, 
pretty well tired out with our climbing, and 
hungry. Oh, boy! I wonder if there is any- 





Left to right—Reese, George and Charlie 


best country, and work back toward camp. 
We had gone not a mile from camp thru 
one of these open parks, when we walked up 
to within 100 yards of a band of forty-four 
prong-horned antelope. They looked us over 
curiously and then “scooted” out to our left 
into another connecting park. A little later 
nine more antelope allowed us to approach 
nearly as close as the first ones, before gal- 
loping easily away, as is their habit when not 
often disturbed. They are, of course, pro- 
tected in this state. A little after sunup we 
again came up to a band of not less than 
fifty more of these beautiful animals, but 
they did not let us get so near as the others 
and we were unable to count them accu- 
rately. The reason we happened to see so 
many of these lovely creatures was that we 
were keeping in the open parks, which are 


level, in order to get to the place where we 
were to hunt deer without tiring and to get 
there quickly; and these parks are the fa- 
vorite feeding grounds of antelope. Some of 
the boys, during the day, saw what they esti 
mated to be not less than 100 more antelope. 
cut up into several bands. 


AS WE were just ready to enter the woods 
for deer Eric took a shot at a coyote, but 
missed. We had not walked a half mile 
farther until all of us walked right onto a 
bunch of several does and fawns, but not a 
buck in the bunch, as at this time of the year 
the bucks ordinarily do not run with the 
does. At this place we separated into pairs 
or singly and buckled down to the game ear 
nestly. George and I slipped around thru 
the woods and walked, walked, walked over 
canyons and hills and climbed mountains 
We saw several does and fawns, but not a 
buck. We covered many miles and finally. 
long past noon, gave it up and started for 
camp and dinner. When within two or three 
miles of camp, at a distance of about a half 
mile I saw a large bunch of deer, possibls 
twenty or twenty-five, running around the 
shoulder of a hill, and was sure that we had 
not jumped them. I called George, who wa» 
some little distance away, and told him wha: 
I had seen. We circled around the hill on 
the other side, thinking we might meet them 
if they had not run too far, but no deer were 
to be seen. And I was pretty sure they were 
bucks from their size, tho they were too far 
distant for us to see their antlers. Disap.- 
pointed, we again started for camp. And 
tired! Well,that does 
ae not at all describe 
. our condition. Wher 
we had climbed down 
the last hill and were 
wearily plodding 
along toward camp. 
too tired even to talk 
of our hard luck, J 
was dragging along 
several steps behind 
George, who did no1 
seem quite so nearly 
exhausted as I was. 
and while crossing a 
logged over piece of 
land, not over a quar- 
ter mile from camp. 
altho at that time it 
seemed miles away, 
we were so tired, | 
caught sight of a 
buck jumping behind 
a pine tree that had 
been left for a seed 
tree. I threw my rifle 
to my shoulder and 
began carefully to 
walk backward so I might see around the tree 
where the buck had stopped, and nearly fell 
over a down tree top, but at that instant I saw 
the buck move slightly in some small pines. 
with his head up, watching us. I took a hasty 
shot at him, holding a little high, as I had 
been shooting low with this rifle, a .32 auto- 
matic Remington, when after deer last year. 
and at that time I was certain the deer was 
not less than 200 yards distant. At the crack 
of the rifle Mr. Buck went down in a strug- 
gling heap with a bullet thru backbone, high 
up. George “climbed my frame” for nearly 
missing him, as he frequently states that | 
never miss a deer, which is far from being 
the case. We afterward found he was only 
145 yards distant; being so tired must have 
caused me to misjudge the distance. 
He was a dandy deer, fat and not far from 
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The one-horned buck right where he fell 


200 pounds dressed weight, but not nearly as 
big as many we have killed, but with only 
one antler of five points, and on the other 
side a short spike about 3 inches long ex- 
tending in the direction the antler should 
have grown, and another rather flat piece 
growing down right against his cheek about 
4 inches long. I hope the picture will show 
this peculiar horn, as it is the most freakish 
head I have ever killed. 

Well, this rested us very much, and to 
think we had tramped so many weary miles 
when right here, practically in camp, was a 
nice buck. Quite likely others near by. We 
dressed this one, hung him up and proceeded 
to camp. much refreshed by our luck. There 
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we found all the boys had arrived and again 
had one of those wonderful dinners about 
ready. Eric had killed a fine buck, which 
we afterward found to be a little larger than 
mine, five points on each antler. Olaf and 
Andy had jumped a bunch of twelve fine 
bucks, while Charlie and Cliff had seen 
nothing but does and fawns. 

After stowing away enough “grub” seem- 
ingly for half a dozen men we climbed in 
Lizzie and had Charlie go with us for our 
deer, while Cliff went with Eric for his. 
When we had loaded mine in the car we 
concluded to climb a hill not far away and 
see if George and Charlie might not get a 
shot, as I now had my limit. Charlie got 
separated from us in the woods, but as we 
had seen nothing and it was near night we 
turned back to camp. When nearly back to 
camp we heard two or three shots, seemingly 
not far from where we had left the car. On 
reaching the car we found no one there and 
concluded Charlie had gone on to camp, it 
was so near. Sure enough we found Charlie 
had preceded us and that it was he shooting 
at two bucks not more than 100 yards from 
where we had killed ours. It was so nearly 
dark Charlie was not sure he had scored a 
hit and, if so, it was so dark he could not 
find his buck if he had afterward dropped. 

The next morning Andy and his brothers 
had to get back to their work and left their 
deer for us to bring in. Immediately after 
breakfast Charlie, Cliff, George and I went 
to look for Charlie’s buck, if he had been 


lucky enough to hit him in the poor light. 
Sure enough, we found him where he had 
fallen after running about 200 yards from 
where Charlie had shot him thru the body. 
He was the largest buck of the bunch, but, as 
may be seen from the picture, not very much 
difference in sizes. And, like mine, killed al- 
most right in camp. 

As George and Cliff said they would have 
plenty of time to get their buck during the 
season, we loaded the three big bucks in the 
Lizzies and arrived in town before noon, 
pretty well satisfied with the first day of 
the season’s hunt and very glad that we live 
in a place where we enjoy most of the con- 
veniences of civilization and at the same 
time right in the midst of such wonderful 
hunting. 














The freak head 





might be interested in the following: 

The photo reproduced here shows the 
leaping tuna of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence as caught sometimes, tho as yet 
rarely with rod and line around the 
shores of Cape Breton Island, Nova 
Scotia, and sometimes in Newfoundland. 
The specimen here shown weighed 1,080 
pounds and was killed with a harpoon 
after having dragged a motor boat for 
some three hours around Bonne Bay, in 
Newfoundland. These fine fish were oft- 
en killed in these waters to use as fox 
food at the fox farms around the coast. 
And a record of one weighing some- 
thing over 1,400 pounds is known. 

One Sunday morning at Bonne Bay in 
Newfoundland, while the surface of the 
bay was like a huge mirror, suddenly a 
foaming, roaring patch like a great 
whirlpool about four acres in area oc- 
curred about a half mile from shore, and 
this consisted of a large school of these 
giant tuna sporting in the sunshine. 

It was a merry dance, the “Dance of 
the Tuna,” as round and round in the 
foaming circle the huge fish chased one 
another, continually leaping above the 
surface for half their lengths, then turn- 
ing head downward and showing the 
other half of the silver and blue bodies, 
or cleaving the surface at the edge of 
the circle by the tail and dorsal fins. 





N FEBRUARY issue of Outdoor Life a thrilling account of 
the capture of the “big” leaping tuna of Santa Catalina by 
Robt. C. Franks was read with much interest by the writer of 
this, and Mr. Franks’ humorous remarks that he would leave his 
next big 125-pound tuna on for bait so as to catch a real fish 
led me to the thought that perhaps readers of Outdoor Life 


Santa Catalina Tuna for Bait 


Ivan A. Bayley 




















The writer is shown at the right with gaff 


It was a novel and awe-inspiring sight, and of course my 
camera was temporarily not available; however, we rowed out 
to the center of the foam circle, and had the extreme and tin- 
gling pleasure of watching the great ocean dance at close range. 
The great fish leaped and sported within 10 feet of the boat or 
shot past us just beneath the surface, when every mark of the 





lithe bodies could be closely studied, 
their great eyes as big as saucers peer- 
ing up at us from the greenish waters 
in a way rather to express curiosity 
than alarm. 

This thrilling scene lasted for about 
40 minutes, the great circle gradually 
moving along the surface of the bay to- 
ward its mouth, and we keeping easily 
within it by a gentle stroke of the oar 
occasionally till at last a slight breeze 
sprang up and ruffled the surface of the 
bay, at which with a final plunge the 
great school of tuna disappeared into 
the deep, and tho we remained out on 
the bay for an hour after that, not an- 
other fin was seen. 

It was impossibe to count these fish 
at the time, as they were moving too 
rapidly in the circle, but as near as | 
could judge there would have been from 
70 to 100 tuna in this school. I am sat- 
isfied that they were playing and not 
feeding, as no great amount of herring 
were available in the bay at the time. 

I have no doubt that if Mr. Franks 
would come to these waters with his im- 
proved fishing methods of kite and her- 
ring he would have some good fishing. 
and if he could only bring one of those 
125-pound Santa Catalina fish for bait, 
then some real tuna like the giant in the 
photo could be enticed to entertain. 
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The Domestication of Beavers 


EAVERS are commonly associated with 

the imagery of shy creatures industriously 
at work felling trees across streams in the 
wilderness (by use of their strong, gnawing 
teeth) for building their homes on watery 
banks. This mental picture, while represent- 
ing them as skillful architects, suggests their 
wild life and a readiness to repair to cover 
on the approach of mankind. The other side 
of the picture has been revealed by Dr. Ver- 
non Bailey of the Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Beavers taken captive in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, were described as domesticated ani- 
mals which had been developed into affection- 














“Bottle” beaver getting its breakfast 


ate pets, drinking cow’s milk from a nursing 
bottle. And, when denied access to warm 
milk, they would cry like a baby. 

The Biological Survey, thru its field natur- 
alists, has brought into captivity from the 
forests of Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Adi- 
rondack Mountains, many young beavers. 
Their habits are being studied with the hopes 
of domesticating them and operating small 
beaver farms as sources of replenishing our 
diminishing supply of furs from wild life. The 
problems of capturing, feeding, breeding and 
controlling of beavers under domesticated 
conditions have been partially solved by Un- 
cle Sam. However, these animals have been 
characterized by their destructive tactics in 
undermining foundations of trails, highways 
and railroads, as well as burrowing thru irri- 
gation channels and doing damage to farms. 
Beaver farming, therefore, contemplates the 
introduction of these creatures on suitable 
areas where they would not prove to be a 
menace to valuable timber, farming lands, 
and other property. 

Doctor Bailey, chief field naturalist of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, who spent dis- 
turbed nights in giving the nursing bottle to 
young beavers at midnight and again at 4 
o'clock in the morning, is of the opinion 
that the beaver is a future asset both as a 
fur-bearing animal and as a_ conservation 
agent. In the latter role, he believes that 
beavers when placed on millions of acres 
comprising our natural forests would render 
greater service than harm in conserving water 
and soil, by weeding out timber of little 
value, and in yielding a harvest of furs. Rea- 
sonable restraint of these animals would 
avoid damage to valuable trees and streams. 
Already beavers are found in increasing num- 
bers on Uncle Sam’s woodland domains, but 
the pale western variety dominates. The 
Bureau of Biological Survey would displace 
these with the choice dark, prime fur-bearing 
kind which could be imported from other 
sections. 


S. R. Winters 


EAVER culture, too, offers an opportun- 

ity for the clearing of cut-over timber- 
lands. Like the browsing goat, this tree- 
cutting creature of the forests can be made to 
perform the tasks ordinarily assigned to the 
ax or fire, namely, gnaw down the second 
growth of aspen, willow and cherry. When 
acting in such a capacity, the beaver would 
not only find food for its own sustenance but 
aid in the reforestation of large areas of land 
on the northern border of the United States 
and in Canada. When this land, worthless to 
agriculture, is thus cleared and again covered 
with valuable forest timber, the habits of the 
beaver have been intelligently directed in fur- 
thering the ends of civilization. Then, too, 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
recommends that beaver culture be pursued 
in the northern areas of Canada and Alaska, 
where companies could lease tracts of land 
and raise these animals for their furs. This 
would lessen the dangers of completely exter- 
minating the beavers where the wild scram- 
ble to obtain their skins has jeopardized an 
industry once yielding millions of dollars 
worth of furs annually. 

The practicability of taming the beaver 
has been demonstrated in the National Zoo- 
logical Park at Washington and in the Bronx 
Park at New York. Young beavers are com- 
monly captured after they reach the ages of 
four to six weeks old, at which periods they 
weigh from three to four pounds. “Baby” 
beavers may be located in their houses on 
banks of streams by their baby-like cries. A 
shaking of the odd domicile or penetrating a 
stick into the nest are methods of chasing 
young beavers from cover, when they may 
be caught by their tails by persons in a boat 
or scopned up in wire-mesh dip nets. 

Not unlike the value of discriminating 
judgment, in selecting domestic live stock, 
beavers that are intended for the operation 
of farms should be chosen by reason of pos- 
sessing certain characteristics. The darkest, 
richest-colored, beaver and therefore, the pro- 
ducer of the most valuable fur, is a native of 
Lake Superior, in northern Michigan and 
Wisconsin. Beavers produced in this region 





A 35-pound beaver 


of dense forests and heavy snows grow skins 
for milady’s fur coats superior to those cover- 
ing the “woodcutters” of Canada and Alaska. 
The value of the Lake Superior products is 
suggested by the fact that they are well pro- 
tected and are now only taken illegally or for 
scientific culture. The dark variety of beav- 
er, valuable as the skin may be, will profitably 
perpetuate itself as breeding stock if fur- 
farming once gets under way in the United 
States. Furs grown under domestic condi- 
tions command prices in excess of those 
grown under wild influences, since the home- 
produced product can be marketed at the 
time that the fur is in the choicest condition. 

Baby beavers can be fed on cow’s milk 
when the latter is contained in a nursing 
bottle. Dr. Vernon Bailey, in reporting the 
results of his studies of young beavers in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, said that “they 
take readily to cow’s milk from baby bottles, 
but demand vociferously to be fed every four 
hours night and day. For six weeks, I did 
not get an unbroken night’s sleep, as the 
‘babies’ called loudly for midnight and 4 
o'clock lunches of warmed milk. And, if 
these were not promptly produced, they cried 
in irresistibly, pitiful, baby-like tones until it 
was ready. Then they fairly cooed and gur- 
= in their perfect satisfaction with civilized 
life. 

“They learned to come when called, to fol- 
low me about the place, and down to the lake 
for a swim. Generally they would come out 
of the water when called, tho often reluc- 
tantly, and walk or beg to be carried back to 
their beaver house on the hill. They showed 
keen intelligence along their own lines of 











Beaver house in 











process of construction 
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tivities but little of the mental powers often 
scribed to beavers. They recognized and 
ways welcomed their friends, but the step 
f an approaching stranger would send them 
urrying into their little house. They were 
nid but playful and most affectionate pets. 

beaver farming should develop into a 
actical industry on suitable areas, a most 
teresting animal will be added to our do- 
estic series.” 


HEN fur-trading was extensively en- 
gaged in by the Indians in the early 
ivs of America, the squaws nursed the 
avers and fondled them as household pets. 
lf beaver farming gains a foothold in the 
nited States, sheep, goats and possibly hogs 
will be used as foster mothers in supplying 
nilk to these fur-bearing creatures. Cow’s 
ilk as it comes fresh from the udder of 
bossie” appears to be too rich as a food for 
weavers that are being tamed. Therefore, 
aturalists of the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
.ey skim the fluid, or better still, boil it. If 
the milk has a tendency to produce diarrhea. 
t is administered in lime water. Young 
beavers, not unlike babies, cry unless fed at 
short-time intervals. Every four hours, night 
ind day, thev demand small quantities of 
food. If given food at longer intervals of 
time they exercise ravenous appetites and 
)ver-eating is productive of ill effects. Milk 
is the principal diet until they are two months 
old, when the beavers are weaned. From 
then until maturity, green vegetation, leaves, 
twigs, bark and roots of trees, with rolled 
vats and bread, offer a rich and variable ra- 
tion for the healthy, husky creatures, with 
their wealth of fur. 

Houses should be provided for beavers that 
ire being tamed, quite naturally. A plank 
ir log structure, four feet square, with a hole 
n the bottom and a door in the rear, will 
suffice as a home. It is perched over the 
































Railroad culvert screen cut by beavers 


edge of a pond with the bottom of the house 
barely touching the surface of the water. A 
metal trap door, opened and closed with an 
iron rod from the outside, may be fitted over 
the water hole when the beavers are to be im- 
prisoned. When retained in this house for 
twenty-four hours before being released, one 
can be assured that the beavers will use this 
artificial domicile regularly. Young, as well 
as old beavers, are fond of bread, rolled oats, 
and cracked corn. The effect of a variety of 
foods on the quality of the fur has not been 
determined. Contemplating the domestica- 
tion of beavers as a source of fur, the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey has estimated that 
640 acres of good aspen land (aspen being 
a natural food) will afford sustenance for 


1,000 beavers for an indefinite period of time. 

The beaver family is widely distributed, oc- 
cupying the streams of the major portion of 
the continent of North America—from the 
mouths of the Rio Grande and Colorado Riv- 
ers and Northern Florida north to Labrador, 
Alaska, and the mouth of the Mackenzie Riv- 
er, well within the Arctic Circle. Variable 
climatic conditions have been conducive to 
the growth of a variety of species, varying 
in color, quality, and the value of the fur 
grown. The pale fur is commonly found in 
the South and the dark fur in the North 
while the southern shore of Lake Superior 
is productive of the richest skin which you 
will find among the beaver coats on display 
at furriers. 
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made. Tomorrow is another day. To- 
morrow fades into the past and another 
year is brought nearer its close. Last 


year is made up of 365 tomorrows that 
were, but which now are remembered 
only in history—men’s deeds. Measured 





with figures, a year is always the same: 
with the individual it 
prisoner who is serving a sentence be- 


varies. To the 


hind bars, a year is a long interval of 
time because he is “doing time” 
ing more. To the worker—the man with 


noth- 


| an ambition—a year passes quickly, for 
; he is making history. It 
made the first calendar. 
Not all history is written. It should 
be. The unwritten history of last vear 
Written 
history is not forgotten, but it cannot be 


was he who 


is soon a tradition—a legend. 


written unless it is known. Not a year 


yesterday sets man working today. and lo! tomorrow history is 


passes but that much which is worth while 
is not written. Men who do big things are too busy to advertise 
themselves, and they are not the kind who would if they had 
time. It is enough for them to know that they have done a 
good work It is our part to make public acknowledgment of 
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YEAR is a unit of time by which we are enabled to chron- 
ical events and changes in the world’s history. Men make 
history. History is the story of men’s deeds. The ambition of 


unwritten. 





MEDAL 


THE OUTDOOR LIFE 


For 1923 won by John M. Phillips of Penn 
sylvania, and two duplicates of which 


are offered for 1924 


has been done which 





our appreciation, and to see to it that the truth does not pass l 


So it is that Outdoor Life is offering two gold medals this 


year, exact duplicates of the one given last year to John M. 


Phillips of Pennsylvania, for meritorious ! 
work in the realm of sportsmanship. | 


One of these medals will go to the man 


east, and the other west, of the Missis 
sippi River who, in the estimation of | 
the committee who will make the 


awards, has done the most good in some ~~ 
phase of sportsmanship during the year | 
1924, under the conditions set forth in | 
our July number. The committee is 
composed of three men, as follows: 
Aldo Leopold, United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Forest 
Madison, Wis.,who will act as chairman. 
Clark McAdams, of St. Louis 
Post Dispatch, St. Louis, Mo. 
Paul G. Redington, District Forester. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
On December 31, 


Service. 


care 


1924, another year 
ends. The men who make history will 


tack up a new calendar by which to re 


cord their work of the year to come. As soon after that date as 
the committee can arrive at a decision the awards will be made. 
The names of the winners and an account of their work will be 


that those who follow in after years may read and know. 
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published in Outdoor Life, where it will remain a written record — | 
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Delta Ducks 


Alfred M. Bailey 


OUISIANA is the winter home of the 

wild fowl, and stretching from the mouth 
of the Mississippi westward to the Sabine 
is an almost endless marsh country, border- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico. In early October 
the vanguard of the migrants drop down 
the Mississippi Valley and, finding wide 
savannahs with a wealth of food, they stop, 
their numbers constantly increasing as the 
other wanderers arrive. My dream for a 
trip afield on this winter grounds of the 
ducks and geese were realized last fall when 
Dad Reno, the veteran turkey and big-game 
hunter of the Southland, invited me to ac- 
company him on a jaunt among the delta 
ducks. Three of us, besides the gas boat 
crew, dropped down the Mississippi, skirting 
the levee-lined shores with their wide-spread- 
ing, moss-festooned oaks, the cypress swamps 
and the vast marsh lands. At the mouth, 
the Mississippi has five channels, and we cut 
down Pass a Loutre toward Dad’s favorite 
hunting grounds. As the gulf was neared 
ducks were seen in ever-increasing numbers, 
and we climbed upon the awning or clung to 
the flagstaff to watch the birds swarming the 
little lagoons on either side. At the “Crev- 
asse” (out thru the marsh) we stopped at 
a trapper’s shack to get decoys, but were 
disappointed in that he had loaned all except 
one dozen, and with these we had to be con- 
tent. 

Because of our lack of decoys, Diebold 
and I shot together. Taking our little plank 
pirogue, a light affair which would slide over 
the mud flats like a sled on the snow, with 
the decoys and guns, we paddled away from 
the boat. There was a stiff breeze blowing 
which threw up a considerable chop for such 
a small craft as ours, but by keeping behind 
“le pinte,” as the captain advised, we shipped 
little water. From the top of the launch 
we had located some ideal lagoons with hun- 
dreds of circling ducks, but because of the 
shallow water and poor blinds, we paddled 
across the pass, and back into a wide-stretch- 
ing bay, dotted with rushes and clumps of 
saw-grass. Hordes of spvonbills, teal, gad- 
wall and bluebills lined the mud flats or 
“battues,” as they are known, but the rap- 
idly rising tide soon forced the birds to leave 
their resting places for their feeding grounds 
of wild potato. We concealed the pirogue 
in the tall grass of a point by simply break- 
ing over the tops—our blind was easily but 


well made. Out over the gulf, just 500 

















Mallards 


yards from the mud _ flats, were thou- 
sands of canvasbacks which had just arrived 
in the last week or so, according to the old 
trappers, but we found them far from an 
epicure’s delight, for those we shot were poor 
from their long journey, they were full of 
pinfeathers and their plumage was _ thin. 

















Dad Reno—veteran hunter of the Southlana 














Diebold puts out the decoys 


They were continually passing overhead in 
long lines, their rapid wing beats and rela- 
tive stout body and elongated neck making 
them easily identified. Time and again Die- 
bold would grab my arm, and as we crouched 
in the blind he would whisper excitedly, “le 
canard cheval” (horse duck). There were 
a few “dos gris,” as the scaups are known, 
their whistling wings often attracting our 
attention when they would otherwise have 
passed unmolested. Two little buffleheads, 
once so common and now all but extinct in 
that part of their range, darted by and trailed 
after a string of canvasbacks that were go- 
ing gulfward, toward the circling hordes. 
The tide raised gradually, and we took our 
toll of the “bay ducks.” We soon moved 
over to a “potato” grown lagoon to get our 
evening shoot of mallard and canvasback. 


NOTHER blind similarly placed in tall 

grass, backed by a wall of cane, was 
made in a suitable pocket which looked like 
the feeding grounds of “good duck.” Now, 
be it known that where I received my pre- 
liminary training hunting the festive duck, all 
ducks were good ones, were they spoonbills. 
mergansers or mallards, but down here in 
the South the spoonbills, gadwall and scaups 
are considered more or less trash and not to 
be shot unless nothing else happens to be 
around. Some will take exception to this 
statement, but as a rule the swamper will 
point out the little places in the marsh as 
being desirable shooting holes and will ad 
vise against the broad, stretching bays a- 
being the hangout of—just duck, “nothin’ 
but bay duck.” As for me, I am not enough 
of an expert to tell from the taste, and | 
have seen a couple of rabid haters of the 
spoonies and scaups sit down to a meal of 
them and enjoy it thoroly, under the impre-- 
sion they were eating teal. 

The ducks dropped in, casual like, a flock 
coming to our stool now and then. Diebol! 
is an artist on the cane caller, and it was a 
treat to see him bring in lone birds from just 
the other side of the horizon. A canny old 
greenhead came from behind and, seeing us 
first, started climbing. But Diebold got busy 
in such a persausive way (I think he must 
be part duck, both from the way he calls and 
the manner in which he gets around in the 
marsh), that the oid fellow tumbled all over 
himself to swing back. An old hen off in a 
pocket started calling back, and I was con- 
vinced from the racket going on that it was 
some amateur using a store-made talker. She 
finally dropped in to see us, just rising from 
her little hole and cutting across the grass 
so we could have touched her as she passed 
over the blind. 

The evening drew to a close and as the 
sun dropped behind the banked clouds of the 
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west, turning the sky to a mass of color that 
streaked the whole horizon, long streamers more on the way. 
of red and purple that reflected on the shim- 
mering water of the grass-grown lagoons, 
great swarms of ducks began to drop in from 
the gulf to their evening resting place. The circled heavily over the marsh. It was the across the darkened waste. The shoot was 
quiet time of evening when all nature turns 
not the only hunters afield, and our own to rest. Out of the growing grayness of the 
guns were kept busy, as the birds came 
faster. There is something satisfying to tak- like bullets and then stood out black against 
ing your time about shooting, to stand up in the lighted west. They sailed off almost 
from sight and then turned back to swoop into the water with a whirr of wings. 


distant hammering of guns told us we were 


the blind and scare away a few flocks if you 





east a band of mallards whirred overhead 
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want to, because you know there are plenty 
Soon the calls of the 
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down among our decoys, where they swam 
about uneasily, and seemed to be talking 
“prairie chickens,” as the rails are called, with suspicious accents. We stood up in the 
began to be heard as they scolded from all 
sides, and several grosbeak (night herons) 


pirogue, and they scurried into the air with 
quavering notes of alarm and disappeared 


over, but we still stayed for half an hour 
and enjoyed watching the thousands of birds 
that now came in, faster and faster, seem- 
ingly in one continuous stream, and listened 
to their neighborly gossip as they dropped 





Our Long Forgotten Friends 


Chris L. Adair 


QNE who has a mania for the study of history cannot fail 
to read with intense interest the articles by Chauncey 
Thomas and El Comancho about life as it really was in the 
real old West. Sometimes I wish we of the West could and 
would unite to restore and mark the old forts, trails, battle- 
grounds and other historic places in this region. To my way 
of thinking every lonely unmarked pioneer grave should have 
an appropriate monument if only of native rock and concrete. 
Strangely enough, in spite of the obvious value of such a cam- 
paign in attracting tourist travel and thereby furnishing us a 
home market for many of our farm, ranch and garden products, 
it is nevertheless a fact that such things make a very slight 
appeal to the average Westerner and most of the valuable 
historic research work so far has been done by eastern people. 
Reason enough, since to them the West is a land of golden 
romance and tradition and to us a region of commonplace 
everyday realities where it is largely a matter of “root hog or 
die.” 

Somehow the idea has gone abroad that many writers for 
the public prints do their best when they write on subjects of 
which they know the least and since I never killed an Indian 
nor ever saw one in war paint outside of a show it might be a 
good thing to write about Indians and their part in making 
the history of the great trans-Mississippi region. Many old- 
timers will have nothing to do with anything relating to these 
blood-thirsty savages who shed so much innocent blood. When 
Indians are mentioned they think only of the Comanches, Sioux, 
Apaches, Kiowas and Cheyennes who took such a heavy toll 
of human life and such a king’s ransom in treasure whenever 
they saw fit to start an Indian war. It is needless to point 
out to such people that all these wars could have been pre- 
vented by treating the Indians with common honesty and fol- 
lowing to its logical conclusion the Indian policy laid down 
by President Jefferson at the very beginning of our country’s 
history. To them the only good Indian was a dead one and 
deserved not even a place to be buried. In support of their 
claim they point out the many innocent women and children 
as well as wounded soldiers massacred in cold blood by red- 
skins. As a matter of fact, many massacres of Indian women 
and children by whites have approached or exceeded in cruelty 
and ferocity anything the Indians ever perpetrated. 

But how about the friendly Pueblo Indians of the Southwest 
who were always friendly to the whites and helped them 
against the Apaches and other marauders? Many folks think 
an Indian will not work but these Indians have farmed, irri- 
gated, built houses and woven cloth for five or ten centuries. 
Take for instance the Pimas on the lower Gila in Arizona, 
where they have lived for ages and once possessed a veritable 
little paradise formed by irrigating the desert land of what 
is now their reservation. Every traveler from the earliest 
times speaks well of these Pimas from every possible standpoint 
and those who have read the Drannan books will recall that 
they assisted very materially in the rescue of a certain Miss 
Oatman from the Apaches. There are about 5,000 Pimas on a 
reservation covering 500 square miles, but they are eking out 
an existence on only 3,000 acres of semi-irrigated land. For 
years the irrigated area on this reservation has steadily dwindled 
on account of white settlers upstream “appropriating” the 
waters these peaceable Indians had used since the time of the 
Crusades. That word “appropriate” when used in connection 
with the streams of the Southwest lacks much of being really 
appropriate. Sometimes it seems that just plain theft or rob- 
bery would be a more appropriate word. It is bad enough that 
any man or group of men are allowed to literally absorb all the 
normal flow of any stream and let the same stream run hog 
wild in flood seasons and thus destroy the beauty and useful- 


ness of a country for future generations, but it seems equally 
as bad or worse to allow the water to be taken away from 
people whose only living is that same water from remote ages. 
But law is law and as Grover Cleveland said: “It is a condi- 
tion, not a theory, that confronts us” and when it is some- 
thing an Indian has that a white man wants, who should worry 
about a simple little matter of right or wrong? 

Personally I have been in the Kiowa and Comanche coun- 
try, spent some time on the Mescalero Apache reservation and 
talked with many members of the Geronimo band of outlaw 
Indians besides meeting up with a number of Sioux and other 
erstwhile deadly enemies of the white man’s civilization and 
all are well cared for and in far better circumstances than their 
white neighbors. While thus rewarding enemies the Indian 
Bureau has allowed the friendly inoffensive Pimas, who never 
shed a drop of white blood, to come to direct want. Unlike 
most Indians the Pimas have never accepted annuities and other 
gratuities from the whites or the government but have always 
been self-supporting and have never begged for nor contended 
for anything except the right to labor and to buy and sell in 
the best of markets. One of Shakespeare’s characters is made 
to say, “You take away my life when you take away the means 
by which I live,” and thus we have done to the friendly Pimas 
regardless of previous treaties which so far are merely “scraps 
of paper.” 

It is proposed by the Indian Bureau to use the Reclamation 
Act to build a storage dam above the reservation so as to save 
the flood waters of the Gila to water about 75 square miles for 
the Pima tribe and a slightly larger area for the nearby white 
settlers who are literally “in the same boat” with their Indian 
neighbors. This will not only reclaim an earthly paradise 
from the desert sands but will create one more fish preserve and 
wild fowl sanctuary within easy flying distance of the great 
Roosevelt dam on the northern or Salt Fork of the main Gila 
River. To those who have never visited one of these vast 
artificial lakes the article by John Edwin Hogg in Outdoor 
Life about fishing in the great Sweetwater Lake in California 
will give some idea of the delightful sport to be had on these 
irrigation reservoirs in the middle of a desert land. Such lakes 
act as conservatories of our wild life since they use only flood 
waters while irrigation projects depending wholly or mainly on 
the normal flow of the rivers are among the greatest destroyers 
of fish and water fowl. 

Outdoor Life has set for itself a great task. It favors con- 
servation in its truest sense and pursues a general policy of be- 
ing generous to enemies and grateful to friends. It is against 
vandalism and in favor of the preservation of the ancient land- 
marks commemorating the history of the great West. These 
Pima Indians are as interesting as any of the various animal 
species we are all so earnestly trying to save from extinction 
and are certainly as useful and industrious as the beaver whose 
extermination would be a world-wide calamity. Today when 
so many people are asking for help or to be given something it 
is refreshing to know that these Pimas only want to buy on long 
time and at low interest rates a number one good chance to 
help themselves. The reservoir will cover eight or ten sections 
of land, hold a two-year supply for 100.000 acres and cost 
$5,000,000, most of which sum will be paid out in wages during 
the winter time to people who must work to live. 

The plan to restore the water to the industrious, peaceful 
and patient Pimas who have lost it by “appropriation” is a 
matter of enlightened self-interest as well as a large piece of 
humanitarianism. The more it is studied the more strongly it 
should appeal to the class of readers, writers and thinkers 
whose influence, money and united efforts have made Outdoor 
Life the tremendous power for good that it is today. 
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Some Reminiscences of an Old Gray-Haired 


ECENTLY there has been running in one 

of the popular sporting magazines a se- 
ries of reminiscent stories entitled “My Luck- 
iest Shot.” They have been interesting to me 
and probably to many others who have had 
the privilege of reading them. All of us, or at least most of us, 
have had experiences that were a little out of the ordinary, and 
which it is pleasant in after years to recall. 

Many years ago, I cannot well fix the date, but possibly it 
was forty years, | was then starting out from the hunting of 
small game to that of the larger species. I had a friend, a 
doctor, who was my companion, an excellent hunter and a 
genial fellow in every way, in fact, to be truthful, he was a 
little too much inclined to congeniality, since while he enjoyed 
the excitement of deer hunting he also found much pleasure 
in being around with convivial friends. 

We had gone to Southeast Missouri and had stopped at a 
small station on a little narrow gauge railroad that ran out into 
the wilderness, possibly 25 or 30 miles. It maintained a sort 
of tri-weekly schedule, that is, the train would start out on 
Monday morning and try to get back to its destination some 
time during the closing days of the week. Sometimes it main- 
tained its schedule and other times it did not. 

We stopped with an old acquaintance, a sort of hunter and 
trapper, who lived some distance—possibly a couple of miles— 
north of the station. While our welcome was of a cordial na- 
ture, the accommodations were not very good, but the best he 
had. After we had stopped with him a few days we heard of 
some fine deer territory over east of us about five miles, on a 
ridge, where the deer were supposed to be very plentiful, in 
fact an enthusiastic individual told us they would run over us. 

We had our host move us about five miles to the east; we 
went thru the heavy woods. I think we had two horses that 
carried us and what little plunder we possessed. We were 
traveling in light order, and in every sense of the word, rough- 
ing it. We were delivered at our destination, a little bit of 
cabin out in the dense woods with scant accommodationss. I 
remember that my friend, the doctor, being a tall man couldn’t 
stand up straight in part of it. I being of shorter stature got 
along a little better. There was only one bed and that was 
rather contracted. When the doctor and I occupied it there was 
no spare room left. 

The cabin belonged to a little trapper—I think his name 
was Pinder. He may have been some relation to the Peter 
Pinder of our early days, who used to write or tell the Peter 
Pinder stories for children. There was one thing about Pinder, 
he extended us a cordial welcome, and gave us the best he had. 
No one could have done more. The doctor and I hunted pretty 
faithfully, expecting the deer would run over us, but somehow 
or other they didn’t molest us in that way. 

I had borrowed a breech-loading rifle at home; some gen- 
erous friend had loaned it to me, but somehow or other I 
wasn’t meeting with much success. When I had a chance to 
shoot at a deer I wasn’t able to kill it. The doctor wasn’t 
meeting with much better success. Our host, Pinder, seemed 
to feel sorry for me, a novice. I was a younger man than the 
doctor, and he felt that I was at least deserving to meet with 
some degree of success, which I was not doing. 


INDER had an old Kentucky rifle that in those days would 

have been classed as a relic and now would deserve a place 
in a museum. He was very much attached to it, so much so that 
he alluded to it as old “meat in the pot.” 

It had passed thru a conflagration somewhere or somehow, 
the stock had been burned off and a home-made stock had been 
supplied. Pinder left us to be gone for a few days, and very 
craciously offered to lend me his old rifle, assuring me that old 
meat in the pot” would bring me success. I wasn’t very san- 
euine, but I felt sure that I couldn’t do any worse than I had 
been doing with the breech-loader that I had been using; I ac- 
cepted it, gave the rifle the once over, and concluded that I 
would give it a trial. It was one of the old-fashioned rifles that 
had set triggers, and I wasn’t used to the manipulation of them. 
The next morning, before it was light, I took the old rifle and 
the powder horn and some bullets and started out. I wasn’t 
very familiar with the country, but I didn’t fear getting lost 
since I knew if worse came to worst, by bearing due south and 
traveling about five miles, I felt sure that I would strike the 
track of the little narrow gauge railroad. I hadn’t proceeded 


Sportsman’ 


Cyrus Thompson 


possibly more than a quarter of a mile 
from our cabin before I scared up a deer, 
but before I could get my triggers set and 
aim the deer had vanished and I proceeded 
on my way. 

I may have traveled a mile or more, and was following down 
along the edge of a swamp, when I saw in the distance two 
deer approaching me on a run; not very rapidly but were trav- 
eling pretty swiftly right toward me. 

I squatted down and when the two bucks, one behind the 
other, came up within about sixty yards of me they both sud- 
denly stopped, looking straight at me, and trying to determine 
whether I was a friend or a foe. I commenced to get ready and 
aimed right at the sticking place of the forward buck, and 
pulled the trigger. The gun didn’t fire; the percussion cap had 
not been down solid on the nipple and the cap didn’t explode. 
The two deer kept watching me. I took my hand and pressed the 
cap down a little tighter and set the triggers. Once more I 
deliberately aimed and pulled the trigger, and this time there 
was an explosion and the buck didn’t jump, or sidestep, or any- 
thing of that kind, but just naturally wilted and settled down 
in his tracks. I ran up to him and bled him and felt that I de- 
served a good deal of praise for the way I had handled my first 
shot with that little old rifle. I wasn’t caring very much about 
the other deer; I had one already, and that was one more than 
I expected, but I had been told, that frequently under such 
circumstances, a buck would return on the same trail a little 
later. After looking at my deer, I walked off about thirty or 
forty yards and sat down on a log to allow my emotions full 
sway, and incidentally to determine by actual experience wheth- 
er a buck in the running season, that had taken the back track 
on being alarmed, would return to take up the trail. 


WASN’T in any hurry, just sat there and meditated and 

watched for about fifteen minutes, and then I concluded that 
after remaining about fifteen minutes longer I would go back to 
camp and relate to the doctor what I had accomplished, realiz- 
ing full well that he wouldn’t believe what I told him. Just 
a few seconds before I was ready to leave, I heard a little noise 
off in the woods not over forty yards from me, and there stood 
the identical buck, looking at me as if he were very much in- 
terested in me. 

I dared not move lest I scare the deer, so I sat still and 
the deer stood there, while we looked intently at each other. 
Finally the buck somehow or other concluded I didn’t amount 
to much, and started moving thru the dense woods, off at an 
angle, getting farther from me all the time. While he was 
moving I was getting my rifle ready for action, and when the 
buck stopped about 75 yards away, broad-side to me, I could 
see him between the trees, I aimed and fired, and at the crack of 
the gun he fell in his tracks. He was not instantly killed since 
his back was broken, and he was squirming around trying to 
get up. I ran up to him, and dispatched him with a tomahawk 
which I was carrying. He was a fine animal and a bigger buck 
than the first one which I had killed. I hung him up and 
dressed him as well as I could, in my bungling way, and in do- 
ing so covered myself more or less with blood, then started to 
find my way back to the old cabin. I found it and when the 
doctor came in and saw blood all over me he asked: “Thomp- 
son, what in the world have you been doing?” I told him I 
had killed two bucks with two successive shots from that little 
old Kentucky rifle, that no self-respecting hunter would have 
picked up for use. He might have done so as a relic had he 
found it in the middle of the trail. 

The next day the doctor and I went out and brought in the 
two deer and dressed them, and I thought, and I certainly felt, 
that the doctor showed much more respect for me as a hunter 
after that day’s experience than he had shown before. 

While this may not have been my most lucky or successful 
shot, I consider that under the circumstances probably I have 
cause to feel that taking the two shots together, successively, 
they were the most fortunate that I ever made. Many years ago 
my good friend, the doctor, crossed over the happy hunting 
grounds, and I have grown to a point in life where much of the 
pleasure of my hunting experiences is in the retrospect. 

I regret very much that I haven’t a protograph of the two 
bucks as they appeared when dressed and hung up but that 
was before the era of hunting cameras, hence I have no picture 
as evidence of my prowess and success. 


*Note —Title was written by the author.—Editor. 
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Pronghorn antelope (Antelocapra americanus), photographed during the summer of 1923 inside the Gardiner entrance of the Yello 
stone National Park. (Copyrighted, 1923, by E. J. Sawyer.) 


Wanted—An Antelope Refuge 


Charles Christen 


[F you will open your map of Oregon and look in the south- 

east corner you will find Malheur County, then cross the 
state line, going directly east, and this will take you into 
Owyhee County, Idaho, then south and cross the state line and 
you will be in Elko County, Nevada, then turn and go due 
west and after crossing Elko County you will find yourself in 
Humboldt County, Nevada. 

Now, start in at about ten miles west and about ten miles 
south of the Duck Valley Indian Reservation, or Owyhee P. O., 
then go due west about sixty miles, then north about seventy- 
five miles, then east about seventy-five or eighty miles in Mal- 
heur and Owyhee Counties in Oregon and Idaho, then due south 
to the~starting point in Nevada, and in this section you will 
find the only natural antelope refuge, in my opinion, that there 
is in the United States today. If you will look over your maps 
you will find this is the most isolated from transportation 
facilities of any territory ir the United States. 

This part of the country is watered by the Owyhee River 
and its tributaries, most of which go dry during the summer 
months. The water on the main stream cannot be reached by 
man or beast for miles owing to the perpendicular walls, in a 
good many places 500 feet high and over, consequently it will 
never become a great stock country unless there are other 
means to furnish water for the stock. There are, however, a 
few cattle companies who drive their stock “down on the 
desert” for spring grazing, and this takes place from February 
10 to 20, depending on the “breakup” in the spring. The 
stock is left there until the “waterholes” dry up, which usually 
takes place about May 10 to 31, depending on the amount of 
snowfall in the winter. Then the cattle are driven to their sum- 
mer range. 

This small section usually “breaks up” thirty days earlier 
than the surrounding country, thereby making it an ideal range 
for antelope. It will never be adapted to the raising of do- 
mestic -cattle on account of the scarcity of water. There are, 
however, a few springs scattered here and there, mostly hot, 
which are used by the antelope, but would be too far apart 
for the raising of stock. While five or six miles would be 





considered too far for a cow to go to water I have seen antelope 
twenty miles from the nearest watering place. I have seen 
several bands of from three to a large (?) band of 217 head 
scattered over this section. In the summer months the large 
bands divide up and you will find them from one to a dozen 
in a band. This is the “dryest wet” territory in the United 
States and would be particularly adapted as a refuge for the 
pronghorn. 

There is no travel here except occasionally by a lone stock 
man looking for stray horses during the summer months. How 
about the winter months for the antelope? That’s another 
question. Now, as I said before, it is an ideal place for the 
antelope to rear their young, as they are not molested by man 
in summer. It is also an ideal place for other animals, such as 
muskrat, otter (beaver quite numerous), lynx (bob-cats quite 
numerous) and the coyote to rear their young. But by Oeto 
ber 1-15 here come the trappers and things are changed, as 
many of them use deer and antelope for baiting traps. 

Now let us consider what this means. While studying the 
condition of the pronghorn as it exists there I met one man 
who had already five antelope to his credit (or discredit) and 
had still two months of trapping ahead of him. Now, there 
were five trappers located on this stream and its tributaries, 
and if they killed in proportion to this trapper with whom ] 
stayed all night that would mean twenty-five antelope, and 
still at least two months more of trapping. And it must also 
be remembered that if antelope are shot at they then occasion- 
ally drift to the surrounding or outside ranches, where they are 
peppered by cowboys, ranchers and their boys. 

You may ask what I would suggest as a remedy. First, 
have stringent laws enacted, making it a penitentiary offense 
to kill antelope. Second, have this range set aside as a refuge. 
Third, prohibit the carrying of firearms larger than a .22-caliber 
rifle, with a severe penalty for anyone carrying any larger than 
this. 

The states of Oregon, Idaho and Nevada could co-operate 
by employing a fearless warden and have him patrol this sec- 
tion, thereby not placing all of the burden upon one state. 
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How closely brute animals in their emo- 
tions resemble humans! 

We of the homo sapiens arrogate unto our- 
selves a higher order of intelligence than we 
accord to what we term the “inferior crea- 
tions,” and grow quite indignant at the dif- 
fident suggestion of some disillusioned old 
mossback that maybe the brutes have souls 
and so are logically entitled to a share in the 
immortality which constitutes the greatest 
human craving and is the sum of Man’s am- 
bition. Well, what sayeth the authorities? 

* om a 

Turning to the Book of books: Ecclesiasties 
3:18, 19 and 20, says: ° . the sons of men 
. . . they themselves are beasts. For that 
which befalleth the sons of men _ befalleth 
beasts; even one thing befalleth them: as 
the one dieth, so dieth the other; yea, they 
all have one breath; so that a man hath no 
preeminence above a beast. All go unto one 
place; all are of the dust, and all turn to 
dust again.” 

Rather pertinent, that, even for Solomon, 
the acme of pertinence, to whom the author- 
ship is inscribed by some and denied by oth- 
ers of the Bible authorities. Its import is im- 
possible to mistake. “Old Testament stuff, 
and therefore obsolete?” Well, in Matthew 
10:29 there is an allusion concerning spar- 
rows that is inducive to thought. 

* * x 

Man lives by his emotions—most of us die 
by them—and so do all beasts. Even the 
most casual observer will admit that love, 
hatred, fear, joy, loyalty, confidence and dis- 
trust are characteristics common to all beasts. 
What has Man more? 

“Independent thought in the abstract 
sense?” In other words, the power to rea- 
son. I hold it is not singular to Man alone. 
Space limitations prohibit a thousand and one 
proofs of the exercise of reason among beasts 
which are known of men; one outstanding 
and indisputable proof is that all emotions, 
without exception, are produced by the rea- 
soning faculty. Confidence and love, for in- 
stance, are based upon the fact that their 
recipient has been proven to possess the fine 
qualities which inspire them and so it is 
reasonably assumed that he will continue to 
exercise these indefinitely. 

Think it over! And don’t forget that one 
beast at least far outdoes Man in the higher 
forms of emotion. “To forgive is divine,” 
sayeth He. The dog will forgive his loved 
master injuries, abuses, indignities and 
wrongs that would incite men to murder. 
Therefore a dog hath a divinity of spirit 
which the average mortal possesseth not. 

And, speaking of human reason, reflect 
apon that curious quality in women. 

“T have no reason but a woman’s reason; 

I think it so—because I think it so!” 

* * x 

The entailed conditions essential to exist- 
ence, make all animals gragarious. This in- 
cludes man, who in the singular person is 
far from being sufficient unto himself. Now, 
gregariousness takes on many phases, each 
of which likewise is common to all animated 
nature. Men live in tribes, fishes: in. shoals, 
trees and plants in groves and coppices, 
birds in flocks, and all other animals in 
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bands, droves and herds. But out of the com- 
mon agglomeration develop smaller isolations 
which we classify as comradeships or com- 
panionships. These are likewise common to 
all species of animation. By this I do not 
mean the mating by sexual attraction, but 
that of certain individuals for other individ- 
uals of the same sex. That curious phase 
which makes two old buck deer, two big- 
horn rams, two wild fowl or game bird cocks, 
two “bull” trout herd by their lonelies and 
peacefully commune together despite their 
individual idiosyncrasies and personal antipi- 
thies in the times of rut. 

The quality in short, that makes me and 
my old mossback pal share our tobacco, 
grub, money and other small belongings as a 
matter of course, while meanwhile each 
snorts contemptuously at the other fellow’s 
convictions of everything under the sun. A 
sort of camouflaged sympathy and admira- 
tion that casts off its mask in time of trouble 
and sets us shoulder to shoulder in lethal de- 
fiance of all the rest of men and their petty 


conventions. 
+ ca * 








Affinities 

What is there that’s more charming, 
More comforting, or soothing, 
Than to sit beside your camp fire 

When night’s blanket folds the day; 
With the wood-sounds all about you, 
Not a single creature moving, 
Just the chirr! chirr! of the cricket 

As he pipes his merry lay? 


Did you ever sit and ponder 

As the flames were dancing higher, 

With your old dog at your elbow 
And a comfort in your hearts, 

Why tonight you feel you’re nearer 

To the land of Soul’s Desire, 

Than you would with all the money 
In the counting house or marts? 


Perhaps you have been roaming 

O’er the hills or down the valleys, 

With the best the day could give you 
To astound or to inspire; 

And returning in the evening 

Your tired spirit rallies 

As you sit and dream in silence 


With your dog, beside the fire. 


Ah! the truest of companions 

Is that dear old boy beside you, 

With a loyalty and confidence 
That will never fail or tire; 

So, you linger long and peacefully, 

And whatever may betide you, 

You'll ne’er forget your doggie 
And that old camp fire. 





You may have journeyed widely, 
Met rare sights on land or ocean, 
With friends who measured truly 

As the seaman and his log; 
But for sights that charm and thrill you, 
And unalloyed devotion, 
I will challenge all creation 

With my campfire and. my. dog. 

J. N. Stone. 




















Ah, those troublesome convictions of ours! 
Mostly they are not convictions at all but 
merely weak surrenders to laziness or bias or 
what is still more common—and worse—to 
our personal comfort or ardent desires. It is 
so because we would have it so and both- 
ersome facts become negligible. There is 
another form of conviction ever more con- 
temptible: that gained by letting some other 
fellow do our thinking and researching for 
us, accepting his debatable conclusions as 
final and thereby allying ourselves to his 
cult. This accounts for the many weird opin 
ions held by men who ought to have sense 
enough to know better, but are too credulous 
or too indolent to thrash out for themselves. 

* co * 

Harking back to the similitudes of beast 
and man, have you ever noticed the common 
tendency to follow unquestioned the course 
assumed by some accidentally or arrogantly 
self appointed leader of the human or beastly 
mob in their various migrations. And have 
you likewise noted the similarity of treatment 
inflicted upon such guides should their reck- 
oning prove wrong, or mishap and disaster 
throw a monkey wrench into the gears of 
their guidance? 

Last fall, while goose shooting in company 
with another be-lichened old pre-Victorian, a 
delightfully appointed V of Canadas swung 
across the decoys in rather long range. We 
had marked their approach at a distance of 
more than a half mile and laid our plans 
with deliberation. Old Bill, shooting an an- 
tiquated “‘lifter-action” Parker 10-gauge 
gorged with soft coal and softer shot, was to 
open the festivities, my own little Lefever 
16 with smokeless and chilled 3s to adminis- 
ter the coupe de grace to his victim cripples. 

An engagingly obese old gander was at the 
apex of the V and Bill chuckled nastily as 
he handled me the prism glass. 

Bill’s old and not as quick as he was, never 
touched him. When the smoke cleared away 
that V was some disrupted, the leader being 
contemptuously deposed and shoved out of 
the apex by a garrulously indignant under- 
study, the fallen Caesar being reproached 
with pecks and wing buffets from the whole 
gang who vociferously rebuked him for lead- 
ing them into trouble. He was evidently in 
disgrace, and as he discomfitedly tailed up in 
the rear I caught him with my second barrel. 

It was my turn to snort as I nonchalantly 
threw the retrieved honker at Bill’s feet. 

Which illustrates my point that geese and 
men have many things in common—espe- 
cially in regard to misleading leaders. But 
at that, Bill, who ate the goose subsequently 
keeps insisting that he had his good points. 

* * * 

Speaking of soft versus hard shot involves 
a truism. Expert Askins tells us that hard- 
ened shot keep their poise and equipoise bet- 
ter than the soft kind which are jammed out 
of true and so diverted into erratic courses in 
the mad enthusiastic scramble with their fel- 
lows to get out of the muzzle and into the 
meat first. 


And that is’as tree of ‘menvas:it is’ of ‘shot. 
In the soft stage of our adolescence we are 
so impressionable that we get sorely bungled 
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p by competitive contact with other unfor- 
‘ified enthusiasts and land discouragingly 
vide of the mark. It needs the chill of ex- 
erience to make us fly true. It is the hard- 
oiled egg which does not squash disgust- 
igly when it falls—as it ofttimes does. And 
-omehow, like Humpty Dumpty, neither are 
ver entirely restored to their original pulchri- 
ide, hard-boiled or soft. 
x * * 

Which is why I like to take a fall now and 
then out of old Bill. The old cuss generally 
ights a-rolling, for he is of sinfully large 
xperience and has learned to minimize the 
bumps. But I “got” him this blessed night! 

Bill is an Elk and sports a pendant of gold- 
framed and diamonds-encrusted tushes which 
set him back two hundred iron men. And 
Bill is comparatively truthful. He acknowl- 
edges that he did not kill their original pos- 
sessors. 

Tonight he blustered into my den, a-steam 
with importance. 

“Lookit!” he bugled like a six-pointer at 
the beginning of the rut. “After all these 
years of wind-jamming and four-flushing you 
have accomplished nothing practical in the 
way of real protection of the Elk. It re- 
mained for Us, our royal Brotherhood, to play 
the only ace in the deck!” 

He half-emptied my last can of shag, sub- 
stituting my sacrosant meerschaum for his 
disreputable old briar-root, gulped down the 
last slug of synthetic in the shack, and 
handed me a newspaper clipping whose pur- 
port was that the Grand Exalted Prong of 
the fraternity of Elks was out in the Rockies 
horning around to see if he could find a suit- 
able site for a big game reserve which the 
Elks are planning to establish. 

“Bill,” said I wearily, 


“its the frog’s pa- 
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jamas!” The frog, you know, has no lids to 
his eyes and never sleeps. 

“T’ll tell the cock-eyed world it is!” said 
Bill complacently, fingering his pendant. 
“Monte, why ain’t you a Elk?” 

“I got no tushes,” I said regretfully—and 
Bill winced. “And so I can’t raise the price 
of initiation. Besides, even if I had any— 
either in my war-bag or in my gums—I’d be 
dead afraid to mooch around in the high 
timber a-wearing of them. Quite a few of 
your brothers haven’t got their pendants yet. 
And temptation increases with the price of 
tushes. It was different once. Elk were a- 
plenty and tushes frequent. That pair you 
are wearing I got over in California Park 
back in the “90s. Got six bucks for them 
from —— and as there is at least eight 
dollars worth of gold in that mounting, and 
the piece of ice worth twenty-five more, I 
reckon that pendant cost you all of $50.2?” 
Bill winced some more. 

“Not that I’m insinuating that any noble 
Elk would be privy to my bumping off for 
my tushes—if I had any. But market hunt- 
ers are conscienceless, Bill, when the market 
is good and prices raising. In my sneaks 
around thru the timber I found in one sea- 
son, up the Yellowstone Park way, the rotten 
carcasses of better than a score of bulls killed 
only for their tushes. And only Elks buy 
tushes in the last analysis! I killed clean— 
for the meat—but it took over a hundred 
heads to produce the two you got. And they 
were not a pair from one single head, either. 

“T’m not criticizing, Bill. Only it used to 
be considered good form among sportsmen 
to flash only those trophies attained thru one’s 
own skill afield. And—but I hope your ‘Big 
Prong’ finds what he is looking for and that 
there be some spending as well as planning. 
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Talk is cheap but it takes cash to fill the old 
tobacco box! Spare me one pipeful.” 

“Vanity, sayeth the Preacher, all is van- 
ity!” I heard that Bill traded his pendant, 
today, for oil stocks. 

oa a 

Second only to the urge of sex, the pre- 
dominant instinct in Man is to kill. It is a 
bit of atavism to which we all revert in 
times of mental or physical over-excitation, 
from childhood to senility. The melancholy 
truth of this cannot be denied. 

Just why, is an intricate mystery; but try 
as we will to evade it, there is a murder 
complex in every human soul. Our dreams 
are all of the “big killing” we may sometimes 

e able to make, either in finance or in the 
game field; in fact the word is an accepted 
syncnym fur the perfect fruition of our bud- 
ding ambitions. And the average sportsman 
in particular takes a special pride in his care- 
fully developed prowess in the gentle art of 
taking life. 

I use the word “average” advisedly, for | 
am only too glad to chronicle the fact that 
mary old game butchers who have grown 
sick of slaughter and have turned in re 
morseful expiation of their sins to the more 
logical preservation of the things they once 
lusted to destroy. Being one of these, I write 
feelingly. Today I had rather secure one 
good photographic snapshot of wild game in 
its natural haunts than to kill my daily dozen 
with gun or rifle. Not but that I lapse back 
occasionally; and I confess to a certain grat- 
ification when eye and hand prove true and 
the frying pan exhales pleasant odors. A 
child of Adam, the original taint of tempta- 
tion survives. 

How thin upon all of us lies the veneer 
of Civilization! 
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aboard 


ITTING comfortably 


in Alaskan waters, we 


“There is the last great West!” 
“Are you one of the sourdoughs?” 


showed a well-tanned skin. 
“Well, that’s what they call me.” 


“It was in the year of 1897,” 


only neighbors were Indians. 
and calf in the whole country. 


place. 


to shoot.” 
“Did you kill any?” 
time 


reloading. my» gun. At the same 


Indians rapidly coming. my 


the steamer 
were smoking in silence, when 
Thomas Knudson pointed to a long chain of high, 
mountains almost within a stone’s throw of the boat, and said: 


I casually asked, at the 
same time noting that he stood fully 6 feet high, weighed about 
200 pounds, light complexioned and that his cheek bones 


“How long have you been up here?” 

he began, 
homestead about 12 miles south of Juneau. 
homestead located and proved up in Alaska, consequently my 
At that time I had the only cow 
These two animals were guarded 
very closely from huskies, wolves and other wild animals. 
day a band of Indians located close to my homestead. Scarcely 
had they pitched their tepees when a pack of their malamutes 
saw the cow and calf feeding in the pasture, and made directly 
for them. My wife called me from the timber. 
rifle I succeeded in driving the dogs off and immediately noti- 
fied the Indians that if they did not keep their dogs away from 
the cow and calf I would shoot every one that came on the 
This was received with a grunt, no doubt because they 
had me so greatly outnumbered. The next day I was again 
called from the woods by my wife, who said the dogs were 
trying to kill the calf. Once again I took my rifle and went to 
the pasture, and when | saw how the old cow was defending 
her offspring by keeping the huskies moving in a circle I began 


I eagerly exclaimed. 

“Well, I counted six of them lying on the grass as I was 
I saw a number. of the 
way. As 


A Sourdough’s Experience 


Adam Breede 
“Northwestern,” 
rugged 
“Oh, 
“Well, 


sir, that’s 





shrieked, some moaned and others cried out not to shoot. By 
this time the few dogs that were left were driven away from the 
cow by the Indians, “who hurled all kinds of threats. 

“What did they do?” I quickly asked. 
they had me arrested.” 
“And how did you come out?” 
another story.” 
“What do you mean?” 
“Did you ever hear about an officer going out to arrest a 


man in Alaska and then had to be carried in on the shoulders 


of his prisoner?” 


Assuring him that I had read something about it, but had 


“when I took up a 
This was the first 


on me and said: 
“Very well, 
have to read it; 


“The 


One 


Grabbing my 


capital city. 


“But,” I queried, 


the 


stery. 


Soapy 
999 


they. advanced’ some 


° 


forgotten the details, I asked him to proceed, 
“Several days after I shot those dogs a United States dep- 

uty marshal, who was serving under Marshal Staley, cautiously 
made his way to my cabin. 
‘I have a warrant for your arrest!’ 

officer,’ 
I know what it is.’ 
officer was invited to dine and remain overnight so 
we could get an early start for Juneau. 
creeks and streams had risen considerably, and as we mushed 
it, it made fording the streams dangerous. 
far when the officer slipped and sprained his ankle. 
that he could not walk, I packed him on my back into the 
When the trial come off an old squaw was put 
on the stand, and when questioned said that I had gone to their 
camp, killed all their huskies and had even shot one out of 
her arms with a shotgun. 
even her own attorney | joined in the laughter. 
immediately dismissed.” 


much trouble after that?” 
“No, not half as much as some of the white men, especially 
Smith gang. 


Opening the door, he held a gun 
*You do 


not 


I laughingly replied. 
During the night the 
Seeing 
That broke up the entire court— 
The case was 


“did the Indians or their dogs give you 
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We had not gone 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
But, as. Kipling says, ‘That’s another | 
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1 shall be glad to hear from you if you like this department, 


and glad to have your kicks if you 


don’t.—E]l Comancho 














Desert Rats 


WONDER if you know the desert rat? 

1 doubt it; unless you have yourself trav- 
eled the sun-drowned miles that are bounded 
on all sides by the ghosts of far-off moun- 
tains and swimming in liquid heat, you 
would hardly have a chance to meet the real 
desert rat for he is never found far away from 
the dry country. 

He does not come from anywhere in partic- 
ular and he has no particular destination yet 
he is always trying to get somewhere that in- 
volves a lot of heart-breaking travel over heat 
blackened miles where most things cannot 
at all. 

Early in the morning you may see him, be- 
fore the sun gets up to set the world aflame 
and beat down on your brains until the stiff 
yuccas march in files and companies before 
your dazed eyes, while your remnant of san- 
ity tells you they are rooted to the iron-hard 
earth. 


live 


Early in the morning, while the chill of 
night shakes your bones like ague, the edge 
of the desert stays put where it belongs, 
just under the rim of the sky; within half 
an hour after sunrise the horizon has van- 


ished and the sky begins to clamp down 
tighter and tighter all around like a hot bowl, 
constantly shrinking and getting hotter and 
hotter every minute. Then the far off things 


vanish, the mountains melt into the sky and 
near-by things sink into the flowing heat 


that begins to run with the wind like a trans- 
parent river that gradually loses its trans- 
parency with distance. The desert rat van- 
ishes then and you see him no more unless 
you meet him on the trail where things drift 
down on you out of the heat and vanish as- 
tern as you pass just as things do at sea. 
The mirage comes then and the age-old 
desert turns to lakes and rivers and beautiful 
marine scenery that drowns everything and 
you seem to be in the middle of a vast sea— 


a hot, blistering sea of dry, flowing heat so 
solid that you can see it and feel it as it 
moves. 


This is the nightmare land beloved of the 
desert rat nor could you transplant him else- 
where and have him thrive, for away from it 
he would droop and probably just curl up 
and die like a plant moved to strange and 
uncongenial soil. 

Likely there is no stranger human being 
in the world than the genuine dyed-in-the- 
wool desert rat and he is human, very hu- 
man in a way. 

Also he is usually a philosopher who has 
learned his creed at the source, for no man 
can long remain in a desert anywhere and not 
develop some mental twist or angle that will 
make you call him “different” when you talk 
to him. 

Not all desert rats are alike nor 
various kinds and variations of the 
wander far from their own localities. 

The man who roams up and down 
cient yucca desert of the southwest, 


do the 
species 


the an- 
that is 


old Santa Fe trail and the 
more modern roads that now run west be- 
tween the Rio Grande and the Colorado 
River, is a different individual than the des- 
ert rat of the more northern wastes. 


reached by the 


des- 
may 
dust 


LWAYS the nights are cold on any 

ert tho even an hour of sunshine 
set the heat river flowing and cause the 
devils to begin their endless dancing. No 
desert rat begins to move before the sun 
comes to warm him to action; it is as tho 
a little cold congeals his blood and makes 
him dormant until the sun’s heat brings him 
back to life. In this he is like the lizards 
and the snakes. 

Taciturn, speaking little usually, but as 
apt to talk to his burro or to himself as to a 
companion, the southern desert rat goes on 
and on, always on a journey, yet never ar- 
riving. 

I know of one outfit, a man and his wife, 
both confirmed desert rats, that had been 
nine years on the way from Kansas to 
“Californy” when I met them north of Dem- 
ing, New Mexico, headed west with a most 
wonderful outfit making thirty miles a day; 
and they were not a mile more than half way 
to their destination! 

Can you, in these automobile days, get your 
mind slowed down to a 30-mile-a-day pace for 
a nine-year period with at least nine years 
more of the same thing ahead of you—if you 
didn’t conclude to go somewhere else before 
you got to your first destination. 

The woman was, of course, rather an un- 
unusual part of the combination—yet there 
are many women also who pass a lifetime 
roaming up and down the map, living in a 
covered wagon with no company for days on 
end save their “man.” 

Hardly ever does one see a child in one of 
these outfits except in the wagons of those 
who are “moving” from place to place and 
are really only semi-rats because they do 
work some and frequent the little towns and 
they sometimes stay for months in a place, 
while the real desert rat is a roamer who is 
always migrating and never reaches his des- 
tination and he works only when necessity 
drives for flour, coffee and bacon. 

The outfit I met in New Mexico were real, 
genuine desert rats in the full sense of the 
term and neither one of the pair would be 
at all happy anywhere else. Here they were 
perfectly contented and as independent as 
kings, tho I doubt if there was $5 in cash 
in the wohle world they could call their own! 

The lack of money did not worry them in 
the least for they did not need it and would 
have had to go miles between places where 
they could spend it. 

They owned five burros, two goats, two 
dogs, a bantam hen and the oldest wagon in 
all the world. 

Clothes bothered them not at all and what 
they had on could not, by any stretch of the 
wildest imagination be called clothes for they 





each wore a fabric of rags that. were the re- 
sult of nine years patching together of scraps 
of cloth from every loom in the world I 
think! Flour sacking, and gunny sacking 
were both prominent among the patches, and 
I think scraps of blanket held about third 
place with overall goods fourth and the rest 
just catch-as-catch-can, including scraps of 
bandana handkerchiefs and Spanish shawls! 


THE hats of both were at least ten years 
old and little more than a circle of worn 
felt, cupped somewhat to fit the head and held 
against blowing away in the desert gales by 
buckskin thongs tied under the chin! 

Buckskin and deer sinews were prominent 
in their articles of household use and raw- 
hide took the place of many a lost nail or 
bolt in the creaking, bone-dry old wagon— 
fur rawhide when put in’ place while wet 
shrinks into an iron-hard band when dry 
and will never let go again until it is soaked 
in water for hours; it is the desert rat’s best 
friend in many ways. 

An old muzzle-loading rifle was slung in- 
side the wagon box and this man could use 
it, that was plain, for he had plenty of meat 
for his kettle and there were many evidences 
that he could and did use it freely. No doubt 
he wasted little or no powder in useless 
shooting for powder costs money and money 
meant a day or two of work in the hay field 
or at some task about some ranch they came 
te on their way. 

In old lard cans, arranged flat on the bot- 
tom of the wagon bed, was a supply of water 
--about thirty-five gallons in all—taken from 
the last surface “tank” they had passed and 
which was free to any and all comers includ- 
ing all the wild animals, birds, snakes and 
range cattle and horses for miles around. 

These “tanks” of the southwest are made 
by the ranch owners for the purpose of 
catching the surface water from rare freshets 
and cloud bursts to the end that their cattle 
shall not perish with thirst in the blistering 
summer days when the world seems to burn 
like a living furnace from horizon to horizon. 

Usually a spot is selected where flood wat- 
ers converge and here a deep hole is dug with 
teams and scrapers and the dirt thrown up 
to make a dam that will empound the sur- 
face water when it comes in instead of al- 
lowing it to run off. The result is to make 
a pond of more or less extent, the best ones 
being of small surface area but of good depth 
which keeps the water cooler and gives less 
surface for evaporation. 

Into these tanks the cattle and horses wade 
and drink and all the birds and animals come 
there from miles around for water. Here also 
the desert rat comes for his water for self 
and team and counts himself lucky if it is 
liquid enough to drink and not alive with 
the larva of insects—which it usually is un- 
less strongly alkaline. 

Around the edges of many of these water- 
holes the alkali crystallizes like heavy frost in 
white, bitter crystals and the water itself is 
red and briny with the stuff, yet it is water 
and it will sustain life if one lives thru the 
first drink of it. 

This New Mexican outfit had a thirty-five- 
ga'lon capacity for this stuff in their old lard 
cans and ‘that must last two people, five bur- 
ros, two goats, two dogs and a hen from 
waterhole to waterhole that might be 10 or 
50 or 100 miles apart and their travel speed- 
lint was 30 miles a day! 

Soberly and as part of every day life, that 
man told me that “sometimes they ran out of 
water and one time the burros went seven 
days without drinking—two of ’em”—the 
rest had died (four of them) but they had 
reached water finally with the last pair wab- 
bling on their feet; “We was right thirsty, 
too,” he said in conclusion and the incident 
was closed! 

Sometimes I wonder at the capacity of the 
human animal to stand punishment. This 
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1an and his wife were types of a class and 
he numbers of them must run well into the 
housands, for I have met them every time | 
ent anywhere West of the River, years on 
nd. 

I talked with this pair for several hours 
for € camped near them at sundown and 
went on my way next morning; they had 
.ailed me as a brother traveler and insisted 
that I come and “have a bite o’ supper” 
with them. 

I could not refuse tho I well knew the spe- 
cies and how the cook could (and did) ruin 
all the raw material in the way of food be- 
fore it was ready to eat. Water is scarce— 
mighty scarce—in the desert anywhere and 
it is particularly so in the heat seared south- 
west, so very little of it is wasted by anyone 
in such foolish practice as washing! 

The genuine desert rat washes only when 
he camps beside a big tank where he feels 
he won’t be robbing something of a drink if 
he uses a little to wash his face and hands! 
He does not camp real often in such places 
so he gradually accumulates successive coats 
of dirt between washes and when he does 
wash, he rarely gets down deeper than about 
the third surface coating, say; naturally he 
is usually more or less dirty but this is not 
allowed to interfere with cooking operations 
in any way! 

I didn’t eat very hearily in this camp for 
the outfit had been on the road nine years! 
Naturally one can gather quite a lot of dirt 
of one kind or another in nine years if he 
travels in a dusty country and fries all he 
eats in fat of one kind or another. 

If he then mixes his bread dough with his 
hands in the ordinary way he will find that it 
helps some even tho the bread may be heavy 
and dark colored when it is done. 

I think I never saw human skin which 
looked so much like that on an elephant’s 
leg as did the leathery covering on the hands 
of both this man and his wife; cracked, 
scaly, blacker than any Indian, they both 
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Still, better hearted people the world does 
not know, nor more generous, for they would, 
if your need was greater than theirs at the 
mement, give you the shirt off their backs or 
divide the last mouthful of grub in their 
meager store or the last spoonful of water 
in their can, 50-50, without hesitation and 
without a regret even if they had never seen 
you before. 


ESERT rats are the most friendly human 

beings in the whole world no matter 
where you find them or to what clan they 
belong. 

They are not all alike in every way at all; 
many are prospectors who have prospected 
so long it has gotten to be a habit and they 
spend their lives “gophering” in the dry sand 
and smashing into the age-old rock with 
powder and drill, hunting for the fabled 
madre de oro,—mother of gold—the legend- 
ary “mother lode” of pure gold that they ex- 
pect to find somewhere—sometime—here 
among these grim, blistering miles of lonely, 
empty desolation. 

Aye! Find it, some day, where they can 
“chop it out with an axe” right on the sur- 
face! 

There are dreams of wealth enough to buy 
the world behind all these visionary wander- 
ers who live and die and usually leave their 
bones to whiten at last in the desert sun and 
never for a day do they ever get any closer 
to what they seek for it does not exist. 

Occasionally one of them actually does 
make a “strike” of placer or quartz that en- 
ables him to “clean up” a few thousand dol- 
lars and “go outside.” 

In that event a wild debauch usually en- 
sues where he gives unbridled sway to all the 
suppressed longings of years for the things 
that money can buy. 

At the end of a week—or a month—he is 
a broken wreck, nerves shattered, off his feed, 
full of “colds,” grippe and such other civil- 








They had been nine 


looked as tho water was something entirely 
foreign to their circle of knowledge and that 
they had never heard of soap in all their 
lives! 

I wish I could really describe this pair and 
their “flying dutchman” outfit—but I can’t. 
I photographed them as I passed—your im- 
agination will have to supply the rest. The 
man himself described it thus: “It’s a right 
sorry lookin’ outfit, brother, but. it’s all paid 
fur an’ we don’t owe no man a nickel in all 
the world!” 

In one way they were more animal than hu- 
man and they lived dirtier than any animal I 
have ever seen that was wild and could do as 
it pleased; these are always personally clean 
no matter how dirty the species but this pair 
of desert rats were filthy and they were rep- 
resentative of a type that is always on the 
road in the west, going somewhere and never 
getting there! 











years on the road 


ized luxuries as they may have acquired and 
—dead broke! 

Then he heads back into the old friendly 
desert and the old life where he slowly re- 
covers and is soon happy again in his hot, 
grim wilderness. 

They are all alike fundamentally but there 
are differences in individuals and in the herd 
of them in different latitudes. 

The farther south one goes the less one 
has to do to live if he does not run out of 
water, while the northern deserts demand less 
water and more hustling to keep on. 

The northern desert rat usually walks or 
rides a saddle-horse and leads or drives his 
pack-horse loaded with his worldly posses- 
sions; with these he drifts up and down the 
desert trails, working enough to buy flour, 
bacon and coffee from day to day—just as 
his southern brother does—always going 
somewhere and never arriving. 
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The railroad “hobo” of railroad building 
days on the plains was the kingpin of them 
all, except the Apache Indian, for he struck 
out across the desert from camp to camp 
with nothing but the clothes he wore plus 
a bottle of water and a chunk of camp bread 
if he was lucky—and without even these if he 
was not! And he got thru, tho how he did it 
is still a mystery for the deserts that he trav- 
eled, and got thru, have killed many a man, 
red and white, in their time. 

The word “hobo” came into being in the 
language with the tramping desert rat who 
furnished man power for building the rail- 
road grades of the railroad construction days 
of the west. 

This man was a drifting, discontented, un- 
skilled workman who worked only when he 
had to and a long string of railroad con- 
struction camps gave him a chance to drift 
about and still get his whisy, grub and what 
cash he had to have to live. 


HE WORKED in a camp until he got a 
little stake and then he suddenly quit 
and started aimlessly up or down the road, 
knowing he could get work in the next camp. 
He went “light,” carrying nothing but pos- 
sibly a beer bottle full of water when he left 
camp and likely a loaf or half a loaf of 
bread. 

When he met a fellow traveler like him- 
self he stopped out of reach, eyed the other 
man and said “Lo, bo!” which was desert rat 
language for “Hello, boy!” 

In time this salutation degenerated into 
“H’o, bo!” and presently these tramping des- 
ert rats came to be known as “hoboes” and 
the name gradually came to mean any and all 
tramps. These are always irresponsible, 
soured on life and destructive at every 
chance for they hated their successful fellow- 
men. 

The Apache Indian could take a handful 
of parched corn, another of jerked meat, his 
bow and arrows and an extra pair of mocca- 
sins and go anywhere because he could eat 
a lizard or a snake or a grasshopper if he 
had to and stay fat and happy and he could 
smell water as far as a coyote can, and drink 
anything that was wet and get by with it 
even to fresh hot blood! 

He is the highest development of the gen- 
uine desert rat but it has taken countless 
generations of ancestors all living in the same 
heat racked, barren, rocky deserts to make 
him take on the ability to go without water 
like a camel. 

I have crossed every desert of sorts in the 
United States—and there are several of them 
—and I have met every type of desert men 
that exist I think. I’ve found them, as a 
whole, a contented, happy lot to whom desert 
hardships are just a part of everyday life and 
to be expected nor do they waste any time 
bewailing a hard life or harder surroundings. 

They love their chosen land, love its wide 
spaces, its immense distances, its grim, naked 
mountains, its swimming heat and twisting 
whirlwinds, its vast emptyness and its speak- 
ing silences; its roaring winds, sudden storms, 
dust ladened gales and searing, hot cloudless 
days—yes even its grim, fantastic yuccas, 
giant cactus, thorny century plants, its poison 
cholla and the crawling poison things it har- 
bors—nor is one desert much different than 
another except in degree depending on its 
latitude. The farther south it is the hotter 
it is and the more poison things it holds, and 
the farther north it is the colder, grimmer 
and more merciless it seems for here it has 
an aspect of eternal waiting—knowing that 
it will “get you” in the end without an effort 
of its own—I know them all and sometimes 
I feel that I too must go back again and roam 
across those vast spaces, empty as the grave, 
silent as silence and kin to hell yet with a 
“pull” that only those who know them can 
ever, ever understand. 

And so, the race of desert rats endures. 
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Bi VER since my first book, “Trout Lore,” 

4 appeared, I have been thinking of the 
task which now engages me; urged thereto 
not only by the many friends who wish to 
secure my information in get-at-able form 
and because I like to write, but also because 
[I honestly think I can be of aid to that 
great family of men and women to whom the 
pursuit of the bronze-back is the acme of 
sport. The reader will discover in these pa- 
pers that I have followed the plan of “Trout 
Lore,” doing for Mr. Bass what there I at- 
tempted to do for trout. As to my fitness for 
the task, well, I have been a bass fisherman 
since earliest boyhood. 

[ can well remember an ichthyic triumph of 
those early days-that stands out from mem- 
orys page in Braille type. I was fishing in 
the “Mill Pond”—now they call it a lake 
but the fishing is not what it was when it 
was a pond—my expected game being sunfish 
and bullheads, tho in the back chambers of 
my “good luck,” for I was what was known 
as a “natural fisherman,” the members of the 
finny tribe forsaking other hooks for mine. 
Actual fact that fishing between two men 
during the spring run of white bass, I would 
take two fish to my companion’s one all day 
long. So on the day of which | 


Bass Lore 
O. W. Smith 


In which I give a bit of “ancient history” 
and tell of my plans and purposes. Have 
patience, reader.—O. W. S. 


PRELIMINARY 


to the other, I started scrambling up the steep 
red clay bank. Again and again I fell and 
slid back, but always I clung to that pole, 
climbing a little higher after each fall. So I 
dragged that fish to the level ground above. 
Of course, nine times out of ten the hook 
would have torn loose, but you see that was 
the tenth time. So I sat down on the fish to 
hold it quiet while I extracted the hook. So 
a ‘man who worked in the nearly gristmill 
discovered us, the fish and I, and took us off 
to weigh the fish. I have forgotten what it 
weighed, tho | know it was an unusually 
large black bass of the large-mouth variety, 
for the man offered me 25 cents for it. 
Twenty-five cents, ye gods and little fishes, 
in those days that was a fortune, yet I re- 





write Fortune had smiled as us- 
ual and my long stringer con- 
tained a choice collection of sun- 
fish, bluegills, rock bass, bull- 
heads and three small black bass. 
Then along about 11. o'clock, 
when I must needs turn my feet 
in the direction of the old red 
farmhouse, I attached a_ small 
green frog to my hook and cast 
well out from the shore. Of 
course, | was using a long cane 
pole, twisted line and large hook. 
for in those days I hardly knew 
there was such a thing as a 
jointed rod and as for a reel, that 
contrivance was utterly unheard 
of. Down, down went the small 
green frog, dragged by the sinker. 
I “giggled” the bait, for I had 
learned from experience the value 
of a moving lure in the eyes of a 
black bass. Came a gentle nibble 
and a short rush. Again I waited. 
for I knew the fish must be given 
time to turn and swallow the 





frog. When the second rush 
came, I struck with all my 
strength. Pandemonium broke 
out in the water depths. Such 


rushes! Such borings! Tho I 
tugged with all my boyish strength 
and the sturdy cane pole bent 
into a dangerous parabola, that 
fish refused to leave the water. I 
could not lift it out. Then, fren- 
zied, I dropped the small end of 
the pole to the surface of the water 
and clinging with all my strength 


corner 





of my den; I own more tackle than one man has any right 


to possess 


fused it. There was just one thing I wanted 
to do with that fish, one thing only, show it 
to my mother. I don’t remember anything 
about the other fish, those on the string, I 
have always wondered if I left them in the 
water. But I have a vivid picture of myself 
walking down the long board sidewalk 
stretching between the railroad track and 
millpond. Our farmhouse stood just beyond 
the sidewalk. I have a distinct recollection 
of my arrival at home, the welcome accorded 
me, how impressed and happy mother was 
over the fish. 


AM going to pause right here and pay a 

tribute to that little mother, long since 
“where the wicked cease from troubling and 
the weary are at ret.” Her lot was a hard 
one. Long hours and ceaseless toil. What 
with the milk and butter, four growing sons, 
hired men, and all the work falling on a 
woman in a farmhouse half a century ago, 
her life was a ceaseless grind. Today I mar- 
vel that she could find time to gloat over a 
small son’s catch. Yet she spent several 
precious moments that hot morning, even 
while the preparation of dinner for a large 
crew waited, that she might add to her small 


son’s delight by admiring his 
catch. Mother, if you can look 


thru the voiceless years and see 
your fisherman boy, grown old 
and gray himself now, with a 
granddaughter of his own, he 
wants you to know that whatever 
he has accomplished anywhere, 
not only in fishing, he owes to 
your loving care, unvarying sym- 
pathy and immovable trust. Your 
life was a hard one and you 
filled an untimely grave, yet you 
were the finest gift God ever be- 
stowed upon the world, a good 
mother. Reader, if the forego- 
ing appears to you a waste of 
space it but proves one of two 
things: either you lacked a mother 
or you are too mean to acknowl- 
edge your debt of gratitude. 

[ was fortunate as a youth in 
being placed near a small river in 
Wisconsin, the Waupaca, the 
home of both small mouth and 
large; and it is to be feared that 
I spent more days than I should, 
belly-down studying their habits, 
with cane pole and line seeking 
to capture them. Always I was 
more interested in learning where 
and when to look for them than 
I was in their capture, which 
probably explains why I got bass 
when others failed. I used to say 
I could tell by the “feel” where 
bass were to be found, the truth 
being that I knew where they 
hung out. I never failed to catch 
bass when I went after bass. 
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In time I purchased a “reel,” a single action 

ass winder, for which I paid something like 

) cents, and wired it to my cane pole with 

iny turns of copper wire. Proud was I 

hen I attempted to “play” my first bass 

om the reel. It was only a few months 

ter that I secured a jointed pole, still 16 

et long, and with that and the reel I felt 

roperly accoutered and I went after fish 
ith great vigor. Remember, however. never 
| my eagerness to secure a catch did I for 
ret to study my game. At any time I was 
ady to lay aside rod and reel in order to 
ecome better acquainted with the fish Dr. 
Henshall was then making famous, tho I 
knew nothing of his efforts. 

Time rolled on and I became a _ long, 
gawky youth casting sheep-eyes at the girls 
in the high school, when I was not busy on 
the farm or fishing. I had arrived at a short 
rod and multiplying reel by that time and 
the red and reel always appeared of greater 
worth than any girl, the rippling mill pond a 
greater attraction than any “party.” Those 
were great days, tho I did not realize it then. 
Came college, and after a few months I threw 
iway, gave away rod and reel, for I had en- 
tered upon the serious business of life and I 
would have no more time for “frivolity.” 
Then I was out in the West, a home mis- 
sionary among the Indians and hunting up 
sparse settlers on the broad-reaching prairies. 
It was there that I turned again to fishing for 
rest and relaxation from my work. Once 
more I invested in rod and reel; once more 
| took up my neglected fish story. Aided by 
my knowledge of biology the study became 
a and worth while. I had found 
mvysell, 


from that day to this I have been an en- 

thusiastic student of fish and _ fishing. 
Many a vacation has been spent with micro- 
scope and scalpel, bending over the dissect- 
ing table as well as lying belly down above 
some spawning-bed watching the bass in their 
nest building and courtship. Tackle, too, 
has come in for its share of attention, my 
cabinet containing more rods and reels and 
fixin’s than a man has any business to own. 
My angling library is quite large and com- 
plete. In fact my hobby has been well 
broken to the saddle if I do say it. Never- 
theless, I am never so happy as when follow- 
ing a bass or trout stream, “just fishing.” I 
would not have you think for a moment that 
| have become in any sense a dry-as-dust 
scientist, or a tackle bug; I am still what I 
was when a boy on the mill pond, a real fish- 


erman, 
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The Waupaca River where I spent my youth 


For forty years and more I have been a 
close student of the basses, their ways and 
the various methods of taking them. While 
I have devoted a great deal of time to the 
trouts, especially the eastern brook, rainbow 
and brown, I have never lost my interest in 
the black bass of my youth. To study the 
trouts one must put himself in touch with 
particular water condition, while the bass, 
like the poor, we have ever with us. Long 
after the trouts have disappeared from our 
warming streams never to return again, the 
bass will flourish and offer sport to rod and 
reel. Care, conservation and _ intelligent 
planting will continue the supply of doughty 
bronze-backs so long as men and women shall 
delight to fish. If we loose our bass fishing 
we ourselves alone will be to blame. 

I .have mentioned the warming trout 
streams becoming untenable for trout and the 
place of that fish being taken by black bass. 
We are waging a loosing fight in many sec- 
tions in our vain attempt to preserve our 
trout fishing; even the rainbow can not en- 
dure too warm water. Those erstwhile trout 
streams, if large enough, offer splendid op- 
portunities for that modern ichthyic samar- 
itan, the bass planter. Many trout streams 
emptying into bass waters will stock them- 
selves, but it is up to the bass lovers to aid 
Nature in this respect. The drain of fishing 
is so heavy that unless we give intelligent 
aid, some of our choicest fishing will go the 
way of the buffalo. 

I have in mind one little unimportant 
stream emptying into Green Bay, an arm of 
Lake Michigan, as every Middlewest fisher- 
man knows. Once uvon a time the river was 














A spill; not all my experiences have been happy 





a famous trout stream, a natural brook trout 
water; but the clearing of the land and the 
consequent drying up of feed springs has 
caused the temperature of the water to rise 
to a point beyond that endurable by trout. 
The speckled beauties climbed up and ever 
up until at last they took their stand in a 
group of springs at the very head of the 
river. There to this day a few can be taken 
by the understanding angler. No one thought 
of fishing the lower river, tho a few pickerel 
were known to inhabit its deeper pools. 
Then one bright and _never-to-be-forgotten 
day in May, I saw a bass at work building 
a nest. I said nothing but stole up and down 
the banks of that river like an Indian on trail 
of game. The number of nests discovered 
was a source of great satisfaction. When 
the legal season opened I was ready and the 
sport I enjoyed is something to mull over 
when the days are short and the snow lies 
deep upon the ground. Today anyone at all 
expert with lures or live bait can secure all 
the fish necessary to a good day’s sport. 
What is true of that stream is true no doubt 
of many another. If such streams do not or 
can not stock themselves, the sportsmen with- 
in reach should see that it is done. 


HE wise angler of today plants bass 

wherever possible. He sees the hand- 
writing on the wall. Unless the supply be 
augmented in an ever increasing ratio as 
population increases and ever more and more 
women and men turn their attention to fish- 
ing for rest and relaxation, our good fishing 
is doomed. I do not like to appear so pessi- 
mistic but careful study and observation dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years has led me 
irrevocably to the conclusion. Every bass 
lover must become not only a conservationist 
but a propagationist as well. Every water 
suitable to bass should be planted consist- 
ently, must be if we are to retain our fishing 
and hand down the precious heritage. How 
precious, only we old fellows who enjoyed 
the fishing of yesterday alone can know. 

One other matter while I am _ running 
amuck. I plead for smaller catches. Limit- 
ing the size of the basket by law will not 
help much. We simply have got to get hold 
of the individual angler and preach modera- 
tion, get him to understand the necessity for 
staying his hand. Still pictures appear in 
our outdoor magazines with anglers standing 
behind long strings of fish and sometimes 
just strings of fish. I had just as soon gaze 
upon a picture of a pile of dead chickens 
as a string of dead fish. I am speaking of- 
those long strings where it fatigues one to 
even undertake to count them. A picture of 
an exceptionally large fish, or of a reasonable 
catch artistically arranged is all right; but 
just a picture of dozens of fish is disgust- 
ing, and in these days of stream depletion, 
heart-breaking. I am satisfied with two or 
four goodly bass these days. Enough is 
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My study in the open; in following my hobby 


enough. So do not be surprised as you fol- 
low along this trail with me to find consid- 
erable upon conservation. 

So, reader, if you like the prospect as set 
forth in this rambling foreword, prepare for 
a long and devious trail. There will be much 
on the scientific side of the question, differ- 
there are but 
two-—-how to distinguish between them, their 
habits, life histories, etc. In the second part 
we will take up a discussion of tackle, pay- 
ing some attention to its evolution and show 
if we may, the wonderful change that has 
taken place, discoursing upon the various 
methods used for capturing our friend of 
Jake and stream. The third part, if you “sit 


ences between the two basses 


have gone in behind the beyond 


in” until then, will have to do with actual 
experiences—fly-fishing, live bait fishing, 
casting plugs, using the feather-minnow, bass 
bugs, etc., etc. I know it is quite a program, 
but it is a program, and that is something. 
If the reader does not agree with me, I beg 
his forbearance until he has read to the end; 
remember I am writing of bass lore, advocat- 
ing no single method of capturing that won- 
derful warrior, simply trying to tell the truth 
as I see it. If you like the trail I have 
blazed you are invited to follow it with me, 
stopping often just to spin a yarn while the 
camp fire glows, but foraging ahead chapter 
by chapter. Let’s go! 
(To be continued) 





The Valley of Yesterday 


“Jack” Maxwell 


[NTO the lives of most people there comes 
a time when they turn back the pages in 
life’s history and travel once again old, fa- 
miliar trails—pathways of pleasure and pain, 
sunshine and shadows, joy and sorrow. 

By some strange freak of destiny it is 
seemingly impossible to live and work from 
the sunnyside of the street, for do the very 
best we may, at times we find ourselves over 








When 


the world was new 


amid the shadows tho the sun may be brightly 
shining on the other side of the highway of 
life. 

Now, as we enter this Valley of Yesterday 
let’s leave behind the sordid things of life, 
and look thru eyes of love at the picture 
painted on memory’s screen, optimism and 
the joy of life. Let’s also leave behind those 
heaps of brick and mortar; those man-made 
cities where skyscrapers tower up toward the 
blue dome of heaven, and the smoke from 
their numerous chimneys obscure the ray of 
sunlight which comes down from above— 
that tiny beam of gladness—and reminds us 
of those boyhood days of the long ago, when 
we roamed at will thru the wonderful Valley 
of Yesterday as children, back at the old 
homestead. 

Friends and readers, those were glorious 
days! Gone never to return, except by retro- 
spection; the joy and privilege of the man 
or woman whose hair is beginning to show 
“Silver Threads Among the Gold,” or whose 
head is already frosted over by the hand of 
Father Time and whose form no_ longer 
stands erect, but stoops and travels with a 
tottering gait. 


S WE enter this valley what event or pass- 

ing fancy holds first place in our book 
of memory? To me, it’s the day I was told, 
by “Dad,” that I could throw away my old, 
wornout copper-toed boots and go barefoot. 
Another outstanding event is that night of 
nights when I asked that little freckled-face 
bunch of sweetness, whose hair was all done 
up in a cute little pig-tail, if I could take 
her home from prayer-meeting, and she, after 





shame-facedly rubbing her little pug nose 
said, “I guess so, if Pa don’t care.” 

Another tragic moment in the life of the 
country boy of years ago, was the day he 
donned his first “see-er-sucker” suit and cell- 
uloid collar; that collar, guaranteed not to 
sweat down, which would never have to be 
laundered by mother and all the other good 
things to be said in favor of the neckwear 
of the long ago. My first “celluloid” was 
worn for many moons, but one day down at 
the old “swimmin’ hole” a boy kicked it too 
near the little fire, where we had been cook- 
ing some “roastin’ ears” and, gentle reader, 
you may surmise the remainder of the sad, 
sad tale. 

To my way of thinking, the man who was 
denied the pleasure and privilege of “growin’ 
up” or spending his boyhood days on the farm 
has been beaten out of some of life’s keenest 
joys; for there are so many things entering 
into the life of the average country lad which 
make wonderful memories in the evening of 
life as we sit and dream at the end of the 
day before the open-fire, while outside the 
winter wind howls and the earth is covered 
with a mantle whose whiteness is all but 
equaled by the color of the hair adorning 
our bowed head. 


FrELLow anglers, I am constrained to be- 

lieve that the two greatest joys in the 
life of the old-time country boy were: The 
“old swimmin’ hole” and just plain fishin’ for 
perch and bullheads down at the pond in 
the pasture. As I write, I fancy I can see 
Dad standing with pipe in mouth, looking at 
the weather-vane on the smokehouse, trying 
to decide about the wind and weather and 
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The first fish 


whether or not we had better finish “diggin’ ” 
the potatoes or get our “fishin’ poles and a 
can of ‘wums’” and go a fishing. Unless the 
weather looked too “threat’n” we were sure to 
put the potato digging off until tomorrow, 
and very much against mother’s admonition 
and our better judgment, hie away to the 
pond and its overhanging willows. And who 
cannot recall the shivers and shakes which 
ran up and down our little backbone as we so 
carefully draped a wiggly “wum” on our 
hook, and after almost drowning same with 
a big gob of spit—good luck—we threw it 
out into the water and sat down to await 
further happenings. Perhaps, after a very 
short wait, but with many heart flutterings, 
we noticed the cork “bobber” begin to cut 
“didos” and we got all set for that mighty 
jerk and the landing of the “war hoss” of 
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he pond in the pasture, or of the “blue 
ole,” just as the case may have been. 

Finally, with little bare toes just a wig- 
olin’ and our old straw hat pressed firmly on 
our head, we gave the upward jerk and the 
mighty leviathan came a whizzin’ thru the 
1ir, to land in the top of a friendly willow 
tree or with a terrible thump on the hard 
cround. With eyes just a poppin’ out almost 
ind hands all a shakin’ we gave our “ketch” 
the once over—it’s a little 5-inch perch, with 
ts tail turned to one side in a vain effort to 
flop over on its “tummy” and get a breath of 
air into its bruised and all but empty wind- 
pipes. 


T° THIS good day we can feel the thrill 

of youth when we think of placing that 
fish on the “stringer,”especially if we were 
the first to “ketch” one that day. After plac- 
ing our little catch carefully in the water, 
we “baited up” again and tried our luck 
exactly in the same spot; again, good fortune 
came our way and another piscatorial prize 
was added to the growing “mess.” And oh, 
with what joy we wended our way homeward, 
following in the footsteps of dear old Dad, all 
the while talking of our wonderful catch and 
listening to the words of encouragement, so 
certain to fall from his lips; for he was the 
friend and companion of many boyhood ad- 
ventures along lake and stream, and the best 
pal a lad ever had. 

How well I remember when we reached 
the “lot gate” and saw mother standing on 
the back porch, her face wreathed in smiles 
as she waved a welcome to her fishing boy; 
for she had seemingly forgotten all about the 
potato digging and was living the life of her 
little lad—whose head is being slowly frosted 
over by old Father Time, but whose heart is 
softened and made glad as he wanders again 
thru his Valley of Yesterday in the land of 
“Make Believe.” 

Memories! Yes, just old-fashioned memo- 
ries; but some of them are at least price- 
less. Let’s forget the unpleasant ones, and 
seal them up and put them away, never to 
be opened again. The pleasant ones, let’s 
take a peep at them ever so often as we go 
our way along the journey of life; for I am 
sure each of us have one or two, if not more, 
indelibly written somewhere on memory’s 
page. So let’s take them out, unfold them and 
gaze upon them and my word for it, whether 
you be youth or tottering age, it will warm 
the cockles of your heart and help make glad 
the passing hour. 
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Great Pike 


O. W. Smith 


(This is the ninth in a series of brief articles on 
our common North American fishes. The eighth, 
“Common Pickerel,” appeared in our issue for 
April, 1924.) 


VERYONE is acquainted with the great 

pike, yet few know him. Or the same 
thought might be put in the form of a ques- 
tion and answer: When is a pickerel not 
a pickerel? The answer being, when it is 
a great pike. Few differentiate between pick- 
erel and great pike, calling both “pickerel,” 
and letting it go at that. Now, a pickerel 
is a true pike, a sort of cousin to the great 
pike and muskellunge, a matter which was 
gone into thoroly in “The Book of the Pike,” 
as readers of this magazine know. By the 
way, I expected the impossible. when I pub- 
lished that book, for I thought just as soon 
as the anglers of America read it they would 
stop calling a pickerel a pike, remember that 
a muskellunge was a pike, and drop the pike 
from “wall-eye,” which is not a pike at all, 
but a perch. But I have been compelled to 
go on just as before, answering correspond. 
ents all over the country and publishing some 
of those answers in “The Fireside.” Why 
can’t we get it into our heads that a wall-eye 
is just a wall-eye and nothing less, could be 
nothing more. As to the confusion between 
pickerel and pike, well, there is more excuse 
for that. 

As has been pointed out times without 
number, it is a simple matter to differentiate 
between the two, for the pickerel, always 
a small, unimportant fish, has both cheeks 
and gill-covers fully covered with scales, 
while the pike, which may be a large fish, 
has the cheek fully covered with scales and 
only the upper half of the gill-cover, or oper- 
culum. That is simple, easy to remember 
and sufficient. Of course, there are other 
differences between the two fishes, which 
inhabit the same waters, but the one out- 
standing fact is the squamation of the cheek 
and gill-cover. A pickerel, as already pointed 
out and emphasized in No. 8 of this series, is 
always a small fish, the representative found 
west of the Allegheny Mountains seldom 
weighing as much as a pound. The small 
great pike, found inhabiting the same water 
as a pickerel, looks very like it in form and 
color, but does not remain small. The great 
pike is a man’s fish when grown up, reaching 
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AN X-RAY OF A FISH 

An artist friend of mine, Art Kade of Sheboygan, Wis., who is doing some wonderful fish 
painting, by the way, showed me a print of the accompanying X-ray and I was so intrigued by it 
that I begged a copy for Outdoor Life. When I think of the cold cuts in my early books on 
ichthyology, then glance at this, I am honestly sorry I was born so early. While Mr. Kade made 
this picture in order that he might more perfectly understand the framework of his beloved studies, 
still it has great interest for the ichthyologist and fisherman, both of whom will study it with profit 
and delight. Note the articulation of the spine and the attachment of the ribs. Discover that the 
spine extends well up into the head, between the eyes. A friend of mine, to whom I pointed out 


the fact, remarked: “That is a new one on me. 


I supposed the spine ended at the gills.” And 


when I asked him what he thought “held the head on,” he looked foolish. Note the position of the 


air-bladder and the matter in the intestines below. 


There is but a hint of the dorsal and ventral 


fins, in the fine rays, while the pectoral lays back along the side of the body. All in all, it is a 
fine piece of work, one that reflects great credit upon the skill and patience of the artist.—O. W. S. 


a weight of 40 or 50 pounds, tho specimens 
of that weight are seldom taken these days; 
tho 20 and 30-pound fish are not overly rare, 
while those weighing from 15 to 25 may be 
called common. I leave it to the reader: 
a a fish weighing 20 pounds a man’s 
fish? 


NEED not describe the great pike; every 
midwestern fisherman is familiar with him; 
long, slim, green-mottled body, built for 
speed, with a head unusually long in pro- 
portion, with great jaws well armed with 
strong teeth. There is something hateful and 




















Good great pike 


ferocious about the “expression” on a great 
pike’s face, if I be thus allowed to express 
myself, and his character does not fall short 
of his expression. I doubt tho if even a 
great pike kills just for the sake of killing; 
always he is seeking food, for it takes a 
vast amount of fuel to keep his engines go- 
ing. A healthy great pike will devour sev- 
eral times its own weight every month of its 
life, and, if we are to believe the records, 
lives to a ripe old age indeed. That some- 
times terrific battles take place between 
great pike, probably during the spawning 
season, scarred bodies of those captured 
mutely attest. 

A sulky, solitary fish, one must know some- 
thing of his habits to angle successfully for 
him. He likes weedy water, for weed-beds 
afford good lairs or lurking places from 
which to dash out upon unsuspecting prey. 
Everything is food that somes his way, small 
fishes, minnows, frogs, muskrats, aquatic 
birds, in fact, anything at all, tho, of course, 
he prefers minnows. He wants deep water 
off his weed-beds, so that he can have room 
to disport himself when the mood is on him 
to play. The noise a leaping great pike will 
make when playing on the surface, espe- 
cially upon a quiet midsummer evening, is 
enough to make an angler believe that levi- 
athan still roves the inland lakes and streams. 
Those old fellows are exceedingly wary and 
hook-wise. Sly and understanding must the 
angler be who circumvents them. Probably 
the largest fish are taken from lakes, tho 
slow moving rivers may also afford good 
specimens. The bays opening off the Great 
Lakes are wonderful territory, especially 
Lake Superior, the cold waters of that great 
inland sea seeming to give to the fish un- 
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usual pep and strength, as it does impart an 
unusually sweet flavor to the flesh. 

The proper time for fishing is in the early 
morning, from earliest dawn to 8 or 9 
o'clock, and again from sundown to dark, 
with a strong preference, in my experience, 
for the latter hours. A misty, mizzling day 
in midsummer, not a hard rain, mind you, is 
the very best sort of pike weather. Some- 
times the close, hot hours preceding a thun- 
der storm are high hours. The water should 
not be quiet during fair weather, for some- 
how the fish do not then seem to feed. A 
strong southwest wind, cuffing the waves un- 
til they foam with rage, and the rowboat in 
which the angler sits dances up and down 
uneasily, is also “pike weather.” More than 
once [ have gone out upon a wild lake, so 


wild in fact that observers said the venture 
was dangerous, and had great sport with 
Esox lucius. 


DERHAPS more great pike are taken by 
trolling than by other methods; therefore 

we treat that first. Let the rod be the regu- 
lation caster, a good, stiff, sturdy tool; the 
reel an 80 or 100-yard level winding quad- 
Note the level wind feature; it is of 


The 


ruple. 


utmost importance. line should be a 

















A great pike head 


strong silk, 16-pound test if you are willing 
to take a chance, 25 if you want to be rea- 
sonably sure of your game, and 30 if you do 
not care to run risks. The hook should be 
large, for the fish has a wonderfully big 
mouth. In trolling a spoon is generally used, 
tho some troll with artificial minnows and 
with large live minnows. As a rule, I like 
reasonably consistent, but when it 
comes to pike fishing I find using a spoon in 
combination with a frog medicine.” 
I have never cleared up the whys and where 
fores in my mind. 


to be 
“good 


I realize it seems foolish, 
just the same when live bait and spoons are 
unattractive alone, in combination they win 
fish. I have tried this out too frequently and 
thoroly to be mistaken. 

Next to trolling I think still-fishing with 
live bait is most efficacious. Here I would 
not vary the tackle in so far as rod, line and 


reel are concerned, nor would I change 
hooks—size, I mean. Always, whatever the 


fishing method, attach a good strong wire 
leader or gimp to the hook, one at lest 6 
inches long, for great pike have the perni- 
cious habit of striking over. Nothing is 
more vexatious than to have a fish sever the 
line just above the hook, escaping with the 
whole terminal works. In still-fishing the 
angler needs a float, for while it does hinder 
free action in playing, it is a great aid while 
“waiting for a bite.” The bait should be 
a 6 or 8-inch sucker or chub, the first men- 
tioned seeming to be the more attractive. 
Float should be so adjusted that the bait 
will travel two or three feet from the bot- 
tom. <A sinker heavy enough to keep the 
bait down is, of course, necessary. Fish in 
deep water off weed-beds, or in deep thoro- 
fares between lakes. The ideal day is one 
when a fresh wind is blowing, kicking up a 
choppy sea, and causing the bait to move up 
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end down. Perhaps it does not sound overly 
attractive in description, but in  participa- 
tion it is great sport. 

Casting for great pike, using the regular 
bass outfit, is a sport for kings. Here I 
would not recommend overly heavy tackle; 
indeed, | have come to use my regular light 
bass outfit, and to date have had no accidents 
other than those to which an angler is always 
exposed. A regular bass lure is the thing, 
for overly large “plugs” do not cast well with 
a light rod. There is no necessity for the 
great plugs we used to recommend for the 
sport. Neither would I use the multi-hooked 
lure once so popular. A simple cigar-shaped 
artificial is the thing. Cast from deep water 
into and along the edges of weed-beds, 
where great pike are known to hang out, 
waiting a moment after the lure has hit the 
water before beginning to reel. Don’t reel 
too fast, which applies to all “trolling;” it 
is the slow-moving lure or bait that attracts. 
It is surprising what sport one can get out 
of casting for great pike. Believe me, a fish 
weighing above 15 pounds will keep even 
the most expert of anglers busy for 
time before it is gaffed. 


some 


‘LY-FISHING for great pike is a newer 
sport. one bound to become popular with 
that group of anglers who delight in thrills 
and can witness the escape of a fish with 
behold a broken rod with 
Let the rod be the regular bass- 
fly, with either a large single action click, 
which is ithe best, or a quadruple multplying 
reel, tho the off-set handle of the latter is 
bothersome, more than takes away any ad- 
vantage the quick-reeling qualities of the 
quadruple may give; the line, a good en- 
ameled, of course; the leader, a short gut 
about 3 feet long, with a six-inch wire gimp 
at the hook end. As to flies, any large, flam- 
hoyant pattern will do. Among the regular 
bass flies take Royal Coachman, Par Bell, 
Silver Doctor, Jock Scott and that ilk. Any 
of the newer bass bugs, bright colored and 
spread winged, will serve nicely. Feather 
minnows, too, have been used by me with 
good effect. The great pike is not a surface 
feeder, therefore the flies should be allowed 
to settle just beneath the surface before be- 
ginning to retrieve. the weight of the wire 
gimp being sufficient to tug them down. Re- 
trieve with many a jerk and twitch. Once 


equanimity and 


sangfroid. 
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A SILVER KING 
Silver king tarpon taken by Jerome Fugate, 
Boca Grande, Fla. This fish measured 7 feet 5 


inches, and weighed 155 pounds. It was taken 
with a 14-ounce split-bamboo rod, No. 27 ‘“‘cele 


brated”’ line and 6/0 reel. 





a great pike attacks, the angler will hardly 
need strike, the fish usually hooking himself. 
The fly-fisher will not take as many great 
pike as will the lure thrower and live bait 
fisherman, but he will get more joy out of 
his battles. It is great sport; try it. 

In conclusion, always play your captures 
to a finish before attempting to use gaff or 
landing net, preferably the former. It is 
the part of wisdom to carry a good thick 
club or .32-caliber revolver with which to 
sive the game the “finishing touches.” When 
the exhausted fish is brought alongside, place 
a pellet of lead right between those wicked 
eyes, or “gently” tap him in the same spot 
with a club, having care not to strike hook 
or line. The long, strong battle a 9-pound 
fish will put up is something of a revelation. 
[ need say nothing of the food qualities of a 
great pike; sufficient to add, baked pike is 
worthy any man’s table. While sometimes 
the flesh is dry, from pure water it is sweet 
and firm. So here’s to the great pike, Esox 
lucius, everyone's fish. 

Exit Angling 

Editor Outdoor Life: 
of the reel, good-night to fishing—your sport 
is doomed. The seine and the net have 
ruined you forever. This is not a prediction; 
it is a fact. Those who enjoy angling, and 
they are legion, have slept on their rights 
and allowed commercialized fish companies 
to frame and dictate their laws until now it’s 
all too late. No, I’m not pessimistic in my 
views. Let me cite a few facts, taking widely 
separated regions for examples. 

In Sheepshead Bay, the home of the sheep- 
head, there has not been one of these fishes 
caught in the past ten years. In the Saint 
Joe and Kalamazoo Rivers in Michigan, the 
homes of the wall-eyed pike, expert anglers 
fished these streams last summer patiently 
for two months and didn’t get a pike strike. 
The pound nets at their mouth caught every 
one attempting to come in and spawn. On 
Chesapeake Bay, three years ago, men hauled 
out fish with teams of horses attached to 
mile-long dragnets. What fish couldn’t be 
sold was used as fertilizer. Now, you an- 
glers couldn’t catch six fish in six days in 
these same “hauls.” 

Anyone who could catch a fish in the 
Wabash River would be followed by a brass 
band in the streets of an Indiana town. The 
mouths of every river emptying into the 
Great Lakes are hedged by exterminating 
pound nets, Wisconsin being a notable ex- 
ception. Michigan recently passed laws pro- 
hibiting pound nets but the governor vetoed 
the bill. Three years ago the writer saw the 
west coastal waters of Florida combed with 
nets by day and by night. Game fish, as well 
as mullet, went into the millionaire pockets 
of the commercial fish kings. Today you 
couldn’t catch a game fish on a bet in any 
of these coastal waters. Special protective 
fish laws apply to the east coast, but owing 
to certain influences it is difficult to enforce 
these laws. Florida is the last stand, or 
rather the‘last “swim,” of the beautiful fish, 
and in three more years or less all will. be 
gone to the commercial: fish companies. The 
legislature is too blame for this. It licenses 
fish boats and fish nets and seines. For a 
few paltry dollars it allows a million dollars’ 
worth of fish taken. No one knows why a 
legislator will vote to destroy the best tourist 
asset in Florida—‘fishing.” “angling”—but 
we all can guess why. There is a ray of 
hope. Angling clubs are being formed all 
over Florida. No charge for membership is 
being exacted and when the Anglers’ Clubs 
of Florida have enough votes to be “worth 
while” then the legislator will wake up and 
find that he is interested in angling and the 
preservation of fish. F. P. Rowe, 


Fla. 


Anglers, wielders 
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Letter No. 1024—That Southern ‘‘Trout’” Again 

Editor Angling Department :—I would appre- 
iate your explanation of the difference (if any) 
between the fish known in this country as the 
bass and the trout. The natives of this part of 
Texas always speak of catching both bass and 
trout from the same water My contention is 
it both are big-mouthed bass, and the lighter 
-olor found in the trout is caused by the differ- 
ence in water which they irceuent. From obser- 
vation I have noticed that the bass caught in 
leep lakes is darker than his brother (called 
trout) found in the streams and shallow lakes.— 
C. H.. B., Tex. 

Answer.—There is little question in my mind 
but that both fish are bass—large mouth, prob 
ably, as you suggest. There is no confusing 
trout with bass, tho the latter fish are often so 
termed in the South. Trout do not possess 
cales, that is large enough to need removal be- 
fore cooking. You know a bass does carry 
scales, those of the larger mouth being quite a 
bit larger even than those of his cousin, the 
smaller mouth. I remember reading an article 
on cooking “trout”? some years ago, in which 
the writer said, ‘“‘first scale your fish, and in 
order to do this easily, have them wet. He un- 
doubtedly was writing of the southern “trout.” 
Too bad that name clings to the fish still. The 
lifference in color is one of environment and food 
—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 1025—Too Many by Half 

Editor Angling ap be oe February 
18, in company with a friend, I had a most suc- 
cessful fishing trip. We used a No. 2 nickel 
spinner with one long hook instead of treble and 
worms. The queer part of it to me is that we 
cought 75 per cent of them after the moon came 
up. We are allowed 30 pounds each. We had 
51 fish. They were all trout—W. G. P., Idaho. 
Answer.—Now, as you have undoubtedly dis- 
covered, if you have followed the letters and 
pictures in the Angling Department, we are ad- 
verse to publishing a mere picture of fish, | 
mean when it discloses so large a catch. To us 
t seems that 51 fish for two rods is rather 
“stretching the limit,’ even if your law does 
allow “30 pounds each.” That’s too large a 
limit. No man should take 30 pounds of fish 
in a single day, nor half that. Go into the East 
or the Middle West and see what over-fishing 
is done to the streams. Learn a lesson from 
our mistakes before it is too late. We have no 
desire to emulate G. O. Shields of old, who 
ould have enjoyed “writing up” a large catch 
ke yours. Nevertheless it seems to us that it 
serves as a text for conservation. Let’s go slow 
and slower. Leave a few out there for me when 
[ come in the good old summer time, when only, 
is I see it, should such ideal game fish as trout 
be taken, and then, wherever possible, ona fly. I 
have always wondered if trout would take an 
artificial lure in mid-minter, and in the light of 
your letters and saptclntiaiii I'll say they will. 
-O. W. S 


Letter No. 1026—A Big Buffalo 
Editor Angling Department:—Am _ sending 
herewith a photograph of a buffalo I speared 
February 20. 1924. It weighed 411% pounds.— 
QO. H., Minn 
Answer.—That certainly is a “humdinger” of 
a buffalo. one of the largest of which I have any 
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record. While we are op posed to spearing on 
general principles, all spearing, we realize that 
the buffalo in some states is characterized as a 
“rough fish” and that it is legal to spear. One 
could hardly consider a buffalo as a game fish by 
any stretch of imagination. I can well believe 
that your capture, even when fast to the iron, 
put up some battle. Imagine what it would have 
been like on the end of a line. A 41-pound fish 
of any variety is capable of putting up a fight. 
The reason we are opposed to spearing, any 
spearing, is because a man out after “suckers,” 
should he see a bass, is quite apt to take a shot 
at it. What?—O. W. S. 

Letter No. 1027—Common Fish and Attracting 

orms 

Editor Angling Department :—Give the name 
of a good book on fishing for common fishes like 
bullheads, carp, etc. What do you think of dope 
to attract worms to the surface and save dig- 
ging’—E. H. C., S. D. 

Answer.—Your card just to hand. Sorry you 
did not send self-addressed and stamped envelope. 
There is no real good book on common fish in 
print at present. Henshall’s “Bass, Pike, Perch 
and Other Game Fishes” and Rhead’s “Book of 
Fish and Fishing’ are as satisfactory as any. 
About the only ‘“‘dope’’ worth using to attract 
worms to the surface is a good soaking with 
water in a dry time. After all, much to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, nothing will take the 
place of a spade and muscle.—O. W. S. 

Letter No. 1028—Western Bee and Helgramites 

Editor Angling Department:—Have you ever 
tried the Western Bee and the Tepee Fancy? 
The latter is a brown fly tied by Haywood of 
Denver, originally for Todd Powell of the Colo- 
rado Sporting Goods Company. I have found 
both of these good killers, fished wet. Prac- 
tically all of the fishing I get is in small moun- 
tain streams, too swift and turbulent for the 
dry-fly. I notice frequent inquiry and reference 
made to helgramites. It is my opinion that no 
true helgramites are found in the West and that 
those insects so-called are really larvae of the 
various stone flies. The one most frequently 
used is found by turning over stones in the shal- 
low water, under which wili be found what ap- 
pear to be little pieces of stick about an inch 
long. These are cocoons and on breaking them 
open is found what appears to be a slender, 
dark-colored grub. The other, which is larger 
and more flat, with longer legs and a forked tail, 
are found sticking to the under side of the sub- 
merge rocks or boulders, and are very active. 


[ have tound these in all stages, from those 
having wings fully developed, and I am sure they 
are stone flies. They are both splendid bait 


when the trout are feeding deep as in the early 
part of the season, and a fellow is fish hungry.— 
C..C. G., Fexaa. 

Answer.—I have used the Western Bee, or 
McGinty, as it is sometimes called, several times, 
but have not had great success with it on Middle 
West rivers, possibly because not used at the 
right season or time. I know that in certain 
portions of the Far West it is often high fly. It 
is a likely looking “bug,“‘ all right, and one that 
should win, I believe. The other fly I am not 
familiar with, neither do I find it listed in 
Shipley’s “Dictionary of Flies.” Should be glad 
to try it out could I get a sample. I am under 
the impression you are right regarding the hel- 
gramite; at least the Western is not the one the 


East knows Your “stick worm” is the larvae 
of the caddis fly, perfectly familiar to all trout 
fishers everywhere. I have never used the latter 


for bait.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1029—Two of a Kind and—but Read 

Editor Angling Department :—lI recently sent 
you a few lines and you replied, saying you had 
filed same, and added “come again.’’ Now, | 
have a rather interesting fishing experience to 
relate, that happened only last week and is hard 
to beat. I was fly fishing on a very good lake 
here and was using 3X gut cast with tail and 
one dropper fly. I hooked, played and netted two 
very nice fish, but unfortunately broke the cast 
on a third, which, of course, was a beauty— 
being lost. Anyway, I had only the one very 
fine cast, so was compelled to use a_ heavier, 
results being unsatisfactory, as I did not have a 
rise. Well, I rowed over to a friend of mine and 
asked for the loan of a cast. He gave me two 
pieces of a 2X, which was the best he could do 

We had a chat for half an hour and he said 
he was quitting, but asked me to let him know 


how I got on later. I figured on fishing for 
another hour or so and started casting as I was 
drifting into a_ bay. Really the excitement 


would not trouble the heart much and I was 
becoming indifferent, when I had a dandy rise 
and struck too hard, loosing the cast and flies. 
I sat down and did the usual round of cuss 
words, tied another cast, started fishing again, 
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pulling out into the bay and drifting back again 
Had forgotten all about my broken cast and 





fish, when, as I turned to send the boat out 
into the bay for the third time, I noticed a tall, 
dead bullrush about twenty yards away vio 


iently swaying to and fro, and a trout jumped 
I looked at it for a few minutes and then 

dawned on me my lost fish was caught by the 
dropper on the rush. I carefully pulled over and 


when I looked around all was quiet Well, I 
thought, if that was my fish he has gone, but 
almost mage icant about six feet farther on, 
the same thing happened—bullrushes violently 


swaying to and “age T carefully pushed the boat 
toward them and peering over the edge I saw 
there were two fine trout swimming side by 
side; even then I could not see my cast and I 
hardly realized what had happened. The fish 
were about four feet under water and while I 
watched they dove and I thought they were 
gone, but the bulrushes swung back and there 
they were again. Believe me, I grabbed my 
net and pushed it down into the water, slowly 
edged it forward, and as soon as the fish saw it 
they dove, but the bulrushes swung back and 
those two trout, both over a pound, came head 
on into my net. There was my half cast, a fisl 
on the dropper as well as tail fly. They pulled 
against each other and could not get a rush 
heavy enough to break the cast. Now, several 
fellows saw the fish and cast and can tell you 
everything is strictly true. Not a bad ending 
for my day’s sport. Well, have one on me, 
mine’s a gin fizz—A. W. P., B. C 

Answer.—I have your letter and must say 
that my first thought, after reading same, was 
“Canada is not a temperance country, evidently.” 
Don’t be surprised if you are accused of draw 
ing a long bow. Yet ever “truth is stranger 
than fiction.”” I can well remember hooking a 
big trout and having him take all the line from 
the reel—from the reel, mind you—as the line 
was not tied to the spool. Of course, I bid the 
fish a sad farewell. Well later in the day I] 
hooked another good one, and lo, my hook and 
line was still attached to him! So [I got back 
my 30-yard line, as well as my fish I don’t 
often tell that story, tho—O. W. S 





Letter No. 1030—Transplanted Golden Trout 

Editor Angling Department -I have fished for 
golden trout. They have been planted in some 
of the streams in and near Sequoia and Genera 
Grant Parks. I never caught a trout that I was 


sure was a golden trout [I do not think that 
they exist outside of Volcano Creek and the 
streams where they originated. [They are a 
variety of Rainbow and when they are planted 
in other streams they can not be told from the 
natives of that water. I have never fished o1 


Voleano Creek but hope to do so some day am 
will then give you the result of my observations 
There is a stretch of the Garcia River wher 
nearly all of the trout have a dark golden yellow 


belly. Above that stretch of water nearly all the 
trout I have caught were unmistakably rainbow 
and below they are just as surely steelhead. The 


mouth of the Garcia 
never closes like mar 

of our coast streams s« 
the trout are continualls 
running back and fortl 
from the ocean. It used 
to be said that because 


the mouth of the Garcia 





River was 


to the oce 





could nevet 
out. felieve me _ the 
know better now ar 


have changed the se 





son so that it does not 
open until the first of 
July. The Garcia was 
ruined by salmon egg 
fishermen using small 
hooks that are swal 
lowed clear into the 
stomachs of baby trout 

have seen limits taker 





from this stream 
did not have a fish over 
6 inches long and fron 


that down to 3 inches 





A whole limit would not 
> ) 
R. P. Newcomb with make a meal for a2 
a limit catch of sal three-year-old boy [ 
mon taken from the am not going to say it 
Garcia River, Calif. Yoy know how I fee 


Last November I fishes 
on the Garcia for salmon. I used my 5-ounc« 
trout rod, Kingfisher G. line and a No. 4 spinne 


without sinker. They could be caught either b 
trolling or casting. You can imagine the sport I 
had I lost less fish than the others who wer 


using heavy tackle and you know who got the 
most fun. The limit was three salmon and tha 
was ple y for one day on a trout rod.—R. P 
N., Calif. 

Answer.—What you say about the golden trout 
losing their bright marking when planted in otl 
waters is in line with my own theories. Of 
course, I have had no practical experience. Some 
correspondents insist that when transplanted inte 
other streams they retain their characteristics 
tho a year is not a sufficient space of time, o1 
two or three. It is my conviction that giver 
time in other waters they will “slip back” to the 
parent type.—O. W. S. 
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American and Foreign Guns 


INCE a time when the memory of at least 
young men runneth not to the contrary, 
the writer has preached the value and the 
utility of American guns compared with any 
of foreign make. For the reason, perhaps, 
that American guns are really higher priced 
than they ought to be, German and other 
makes of firearms are a great temptation. 
My brief replies when queries as to foreign 
arms reach me are, I think, unsatisfactory. 
When a man wishes to do a certain thing, 
what he is after is to have his judgment 
confirmed. He will not put it that way, but 
what he really wishes the editor of this de- 
partment to say is, yes, buy a Mauser rifle 
or a Spanish pistol—they are just as good as 
a Springfield or a Colt and better looking. 

It might be well, then, for me to make my 
position plainer. Here we are then: 

1. I believe that America is making the 
finest shooting shotguns in the world, the 
soundest and most lasting shotguns, the guns 
that are best adapted to American shooting, 
and in the higher prices our shotguns are 
second in appearance to none. 

2. I believe we have the best shotgun 
powders, and are making odds the best shot- 
gun ammunition made anywhere in the world. 
With all tariff restrictions removed, we could 
not afford to shoot shotgun shells made else- 
where because such ammunition is inferior 
to our own. 

3. I believe that, with the exception of 
double rifles which are not made in this 
country, we are making the best rifles that 
are manufactured anywhere. No military 
rifle has been found to outshoot the Spring- 
field, and our big arms companies can make 
just as good barrels as the government ever 
did. No other country bores, rifles, and cham- 
bers the spiral tube with such care as we do 
in America. Few foreign made rifles come 
up to the American standards. 

4. No other country has rifle powders 
equal to those made in this country, and the 
ammunition with which our national matches 
are shot has no equal and never has had an 
equal anywhere else in the world. 

5. There are only two revolvers made 
anywhere that ought to be considered by 
the man who can afford to buy them. One is 
the Colt and the other the Smith and Wesson. 
Other guns are to be considered, some Amer- 
ican, some European, when these are beyond 
reach. 

6. We have two firms at least, Griffin and 
Howe and the Hoffman Arms Company that 
are building rifles to order, hand-made arms, 
that are equal in appearance, balance and 
finish to the high-priced English rifles. In 
weight, bore, length of barrel, caliber, and 
in stock measurements, any specifications 
can be filled by these firms. No better hunt- 
ing rifles are to be had anywhere. Whether 
these rifles will outshoot a commercial rifle 
or a standard military rifle, I do not know. 
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7. We have barrel makers (rifle barrels) 
in Pope, Neidner, and Peterson who are un- 
equaled anywhere. No poor barrel is ever 
turned out by these men, and the best of 
their barrels cannot be duplicated. 

8. In automatic pistols we make as good 
as any and perhaps not much better. The 
only foreign weapon that I consider a man 
justified in buying is a Mauser or a Luger 
pistol, this in case the weapon is considera- 
bly cheaper than our own and that it is new 
and not a rebuilt discarded army gun. 

10. In single shot pistols, judging from 
the reports of our Olympic team, they have 
better pistols on the other side than we have 
here. If this is true, and I have little doubt 
of it, that is something to be amended. 

11. Last but not least, no other country 
has manufacturers of firearms and ammuni- 
tion, powder makers, dealers, so reliable and 
conservative in their statements as we have 
right here in America. If one of our big 
powder concerns tells us that a certain cart- 
ridge has a velocity and a breech pressure of 
just so and so much, we place exactly as 
much dependence on the statement as tho it 
were made by the U. S. Ordnance Depart- 
ment. If one of our rifle manufacturers tells 
us that a certain rifle makes 4-inch groups at 
200 yards, we accept that statement as a 
fact. If a certain shotgun shell is declared 
to have a velocity of 1,000 feet, with a pres- 
sure of 334 tons, we do not doubt but that 
exactly those figures were obtained by the 
factory. Our makers resist the temptation to 
exaggerate, which is not always true of the 
foreigner. 


WE DO not accept foreign figures and for- 

eign claims, and there is a reason. 
Here is a common advertisement of a German 
make of small gun: “Velocity 1,150 feet, 
point-blank range 300 yards, range 1,950 
yards, weight of bullet 93 grains.” This per- 
haps is not fooling any of us, but it is in- 
tended to. We all know that a bullet of 93 
grains, starting at a velocity little greater 
than that of the long rifle, will not shoot flat 
up to 300 yards, because a little figuring 
will show that the ball would have a drop of 
12 to 15 feet. The same way about that 
1,900 yards; we are supposed to believe with- 
out thinking that the gun would shoot and 
hit things at 1,900 yards, whereas its longest 
accurate range would not be over a hundred. 
Here is an advertisement that can be read in 
almost any English magazine: “The 12-bore 
bought from you has been a remarkable suc- 
cess. The first shot was at a heron in a 
spruce tree—it fell dead and we measured 
the distance finding it to be 110 yards. The 


second shot a day or two later killed a heron 
at 98 yards.” 
Of course, we are supposed to believe that 


this is a standard performance for the gun. 
English No. 5 shot were used, same size as 
our 6s, and the Du Pont Company gives the 
remaining velocity of No. 6 shot at 110 yards 
as 100 feet, about half the velocity of a toy 
air gun. Our manufacturers would be afraid 
to make such statements for fear of raising 
a horse laugh. 

Again, sometimes it is a question of com- 
mon honesty. A man who writes a good deal 
of rifles and shotguns had two German Mau- 
sers sent to him for inspection and _ trial. 
They were handsome arms, well finished. 
highly engraved, beautiful stocks and shot 
very well. Our writer was carried away to 
some extent and showed it when he wrote of 
what he had found in these guns. What he 
had to say of these rifles, publicly and pri- 
vately, led to a good many orders being sent 
to Germany for similar arms. All in due 
time the rifles were finished and came to 
their owners. Not one gun came up to the 
samples or anywhere within half the value of 
the samples, and the ordered guns cost twice 
as much as the sample guns were supposed to 
cost. The joke was on our writer, too, for 
he sent over a Springfield action and had a 
barrel and some other things attached to it, 
and his bill was ninety bucks. 

German and other European rifle and pis- 
tol makers have been working under a handi- 
cap. In sending guns over here they had a 
great tariff wall to overcome, and yet the 
arms had to be retailed at a low price. Deal- 
er’s profits in such arms are heavy. The 
rifles had to be turned out in a hurry and in 
quantities. I doubt if there is a better me- 
chanic than the best of those found in Ger- 
many, but it takes time to turn out a perfect 
piece of work. We find then that Mauser 
and Mannlicher rifles are not always equal 
to those made before the war. Some of them 
are simply war guns, salvaged, a bolt being 
taken from this rifle, a barrel from that one, 
parts reblued, stocked and we have a Mau- 
ser rifle that sells down around $40 and is 
not worth owning. It is useless to ask me 
who makes the “genuine” Mauser rifles. They 
are all genuine and the term means nothing. 
Some good German rifles are made of course, 
but this kind costs around $100. 


Hew can good cheap rifles be obtained? 

A good many of us haven’t any money 
to spare perhaps not even enough to buy a 
Savage, Winchester or Remington I can do 
no better than to suggest, in addition to the 
Springfield, such military arms as have be- 
come obsolete. Of these we have the En- 
field or Model 1917 (really obsolete tho not 
yet admitted to be by the government) the 
Krag and the Russian. 

Of these the best for hunting purposes, per- 
haps, is the Springfield. Very little fault 
has ever been found with a Springfield rifle. 
It is a good gun, just as issued. With the 
military sight removed and a peep sight put 
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in, no better hunting rifle is to be had for 
American game, regardless of the price that 
might be paid. Refinements in the way of 
fancy stocks add to beauty, of course, but 
not to ability. Here is all I did to my Spring- 
field, and nobody can trade me out of it or 
buy it. The rear sight base was sawed off 
ind the bayonet rest or whatever they call the 
projections which held the bayonet. A Ly- 
man No. 48 sight was mounted. A Rowley 
cheek-pad was put over the comb. The 
buttplate was sawed off and a Jostam recoil 
pad put in its place, lengthening the stock to 
13% inches. The wood was cut down, giving 
the stock a straight taper from the Lyman 
sight forward. This took the hump off the 
Springfield, and the barrel looks to be 28 
inches long instead of 24 inches. Stock was 
now recoiled and hand polished. A wrap- 
ping of rawhide affords as good a grip as 
the pistol grip usually does. I have worked 
upon this gun enough to become attached to 
it, and I can shoot it better than any other 
hunting rifle that I ever owned. 

For those who prefer to restock the Spring- 
field, Enfield, Krag or Russian, I do not con- 
sider the job particularly difficult—neither do 
I see the necessity for paying somebody from 
$50 to $100 for doing it. Any of these 
rifles can be made into handsome, well-bal- 
anced, straight shooting guns. Of these, for 
the man who really needs to economize, per- 
haps the best is the Russian. This is a Rus- 
sian Model but an American made gun. No 
uglier or clumsier military rifle was ever 
turned out, but it doesn’t have to remain so. 
The action is there and the barrel—little dif- 
ferent from any other Mauser action or any 
other American made barrel, except that the 
bolt-handle sticks straight out, and the bar- 
rel is too long. No particular difficulty should 
be had in bending that bolt-handle or in saw- 
ing off the barrel. Some man in Ohio sells 
stock blanks for from $1.50 for a plain stock 
to $2.50 for fancy wood. I saw one of these 
fancy stocks when finished and the wood in 
color and figure was not inferior to that of a 
high-priced shotgun. Having the barrel and 
action a man needs a wood rasp, a chisel, 
sandpaper, something to measure with, an 
idea of what he wants, horse sense, patience 
and time. Given these, eventually he will 
turn out a good gun, a gun that fits him, one 
that shoots to the aim and has power—a rifle 
that he will think more of than any money 
would buy. The Russian cartridge, now man- 
ufactured by the United States Cartridge 
Company, is very similar to the ’06 in power 
and accuracy and the velocity is 2,900 feet. 
I believe the price of the Russian is $3.50. 


ANOTHER good rifle action is the Krag. 
The Krag cartridge is only second to 
the Springfield, if it is second to anything 
for American big game shooting. Velocity 
can be had up to 2,500 feet with a 180-grain 
bullet, and the power is ample. Many of the 
old Krags have seen hard service and the 
barrels are worn out, but if a man is lucky 
enough to get a good barrel or if he can 
procure a new barrel, the Krag action is the 
foundation for a nearly perfect game rifle. 
The Enfield, like the Springfield, is a good 
hunting rifle, just as it comes from the fac- 
tory. Of the two guns, as issued, I’d prefer 
the Enfield because of the longer barrel, and 
the peep sight. Plenty of people would not 
agree with me, but if a man cannot take the 
Enfield and hit game with it, he cannot hit 
it with anything. The Enfield can be re- 
modeled into a sporting rifle at very little 
cost, no need even to change the sights, un- 
less a change is desired. 

Don’t hesitate about purchasing a military 
rifle with the purpose of restocking it. Get 
the action, a stock blank and go to it. Put 
on a rubber recoil pad if you want one. Make 
the pistol grip of a shape and size to suit 
you. Have the barrel as long or as short as 
you think you want it. Look up a cut of 
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some rifle what suits you in appearance and 
follow that model in checkering—anybody 
can checker a stock. Cut a cheek piece— 
it is a simple job. And when it comes to 
oil-finishing and hand-polishing a stock, the 
amateur, if he has enough elbow grease in 
his arms, can do a finer job than money 
will buy. And it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence how much money he is willing to spend 
either. 





Deep Pockets Defined 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I shall be obliged 


if you will grant me sufficient space in your 
next issue to clear up a misunderstanding 
that appears in your September number, 
which has just reached me. 

I allude to a letter by Mr. Siedentopf, en- 
titled “African Safaris,” in which he makes 
reference to a statement of mine regarding 
safari work in Kenya Colony. 

I know every outfitter and guide in Nairobi 
with the exception of Mr. Cottar, Sr. Several 
of them are friends of mine. I have often 
discussed prices and profits with them and 
can assure you their charges are reasonable. 
Nothing would be farther from my thoughts 
than to suggest that anyone of them is a 
robber. 

The misunderstanding arose thru Mr. Sie- 
dentopf concluding that my expression to dig 
deep into one’s pocket is synonymous with 
“to be robbed.” 

Now, in the language I speak this is not so, 
in fact there is no connection between the 
two phrases. Should there be others among 
your readers who agree with Mr. Siedentopf 
then I can only plead guilty to having ex- 
pressed myself badly. 

What I wished to make clear was, that 
during the years I lived in Kenya Colony I 
had many enjoyable safaris (the actual cost 
of each I have somewhere among my papers) 
but I could not have afforded to employ a 
firm of outfitters and a guide. 

A sranger going to Kenya Colony must 
do so and requires (in my estimation of 
worldly goods) a deep pocket. 

In the next few years I shall hunt in Can- 
ada and Alaska, if I can get in touch with 
the right companion, but I certainly cannot 
afford to give carte blanche to a firm of out- 
fitters; on account of his inability I do not 
however write down the outfitters and guides 
as robbers—I have too much in sympathy 
with them. 

For Mr. Siedentopf’s information I would 
say that the Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifle is 
very popular in Kenya Colony, and to my 
mind rightly so, in spite of Major Whelen’s 
opinion. 

The .25 cartridge is excellent for small 
antelope and is the most popular. 

Calif. Epwarp BAaMForb. 








TARGETING AN OLD ONE 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Here is a rather inter- 
esting picture of the firing of a revolver, clearly 
showing the effect of recoil. It is my friend Roy 
C. McHenry, taken in the act of firing my .36 
Colt cap and ball “Navy” revolver, the smoke 
of which is clearly shown to the left of the pic- 
ture. The revolver with the muzzle inclined up- 
wards is plainly outlined against the sky.—Henry 
Walter Fry, New York. 
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FTER you have learned to be a good gal- 

lery shot, with the correct position and 
all that, which is essential, you will have to 
unlearn some of it to shoot outdoors. I here 
class pistol range shooting as gallery work, 
of course. By outdoor work I mean outdoor 
conditions as they come, trees, rain, wind, 
glaring objects, sunlight, uphill, level, and 
down the gulch, also on moving objects, like 
a walking grouse. It is not practical to have 
some one go over there and hold that grouse 
so that it will stand still, you know. 

[ have had more experience with this kind 
of outdoor work with the six-gun—and prac- 
tically all of it with the .45 Colt—than in 
gallery practice. I am not a good gallery 
or pistol range shot with a revolver—about 
80 is my average on the range or gallery 
ringed targets, and that is not very good. 
My outdoor shooting is still worse, of course, 
for as I said, outdoor practical work with a 
six-gun is about half as good as gallery work 
under its petted conditions and peewee loads. 
But forty years with the savage old Peace- 
maker Colt has enabled me to hit sometimes 
outdoors when sundry gallery shots are to- 
tally helpless. And it is just this thing I 
shall try to talk about here. Just how to ex- 
plain it all—outdoors—I do not know, for 
most of it seems summed up in that indefina- 
ble word “experience.” Practice leads in 
time to experience, of course, but experience 
means practice multiplied by time, and that 
time must be expressed in years, not in 
weeks or months. 

Outdoors there are a lot of things to think 
of right now that never enter into gallery 
or range, or even into military, shooting with 
the one-hand arm. And it must be thought 
of, sized up and decided, instantly, or the 
grouse is gone. Let us see, for example: 

Take a nice clear cool morning, from sun- 
rise to 8 or 9 o'clock. Shoot from 10 to 20 
shots due north, and the group will be about 
3 inches to the left of the normal sighting of 
the gun in the gallery. Leave those sights 
alone. Wait. Outdoors you aim where you 
do not want to hit. Forget 6 o’clock. — 

Now, on a new target turn right around 
and shoot 10 to 20 shots due south. Group 
this time is about 3 inches to the right of the 
bull’s-eye. In other words, you are “shoot- 
ing away from the sun” about 3 inches with 
a 6-inch barrel at 20 yards. The sights look 
just the same north or south, or in the shade, 
or east or west, but clearly, the sun effects 
the shots just about that much. Now, try it 
on a cloudy day, both north and south. On 
some cloudy days you get the same off bull’s- 
eye results that you do in the sunlight; on 
other cloudy days the bullets group right on 
the bull. Queer. But now turn to the 
camera light tester, and you see why. Both 
cloudy days look alike to the vision, but 
one day has much more actual seeing light 
than the other, and the duller day is when 
the shots center on the bull. Well and good 
so far. But this is only A B C of light out- 
doors. 


RY it at noon, north and south. Groups 
usually in line all right, but low, and 
about the same place under the bull, for both 
north and south. Light on top of sight 
makes it look higher, so you naturally are 
holding lower and cannot actually see that 
you are. In fact, such conditions must be 
smelled rather than seen, hence the word 
“experience.” And for real honest to good- 
ness outdoor meat getting with the six-gun 
this “smell” is just one quick whiff while the 
Peacemaker is getting out of its boot on the 
right hip. That grouse is liable to move. 
Now about 4 or 5 o’clock, under various 
condi'ions that will readily reveal themselves, 
try that north and south business again. 
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Groups off bull again, same as in the morn- 
ing, but this time on just the reverse side. 
Still shooting away from the sun, you notice. 
Now 5x3 equals about 15, and 2x15 means 
something like about 30 inches at 100 yards. 
Not only right and left, but up and 
down, due to light on top of sight at noon, 
remember. Thus if one ignores the light out 
of doors and tries for 100 yard groups 
even a single shot at a deer—-he will have a 
center of impact traveling around the rim 
of a 30-inch circle at that distance. And at 
200 yards a circle of about 5 feet. Now, one 
element of practical outdoor work is to cut 
down this light circle, and it takes nerve to 
hold off your target perhaps 1 foot at some 
uncertain distance between 75 and 110 yards, 
say | foot to the west when the sun is about 
to set and no fresh meat for three days back. 
Hold at 6 o’clock and you eat ham; hold to 
the left and you wash the blood from your 
hands. 

Now, this is all settled, namely, always 
hold about 3 inches toward the sun morn 
and evening, and over at noon for every 20 
yards of range. Simple, isn’t it? E-x-c-e-p-t 
when just at sunrise and you are shooting 
north, and you have a big dark green bank 
of trees between you and the sun. Now the 
light actually comes from the west—just as 
if the time were sunset—so we have to re- 
verse our “3 inches toward the sun” morning 
rule and actually hold 3 inches away from 
where the sun really is, all due to that high 
dark bank of You shoot, and just 
miss, then run forward and shoot again. This 
time the sun is right on the front sight, also 
on the rear sight, remember, and you now 
hold toward the sun. In other words, that 
10 or 15 feet forward into sunlight makes you 
hold 6 inches to the right of where you held 
before. But the grouse meanwhile has flown 
from the shady log into a dead tree, and you 
are shooting up hill. Per optics one should 
hold lower, say it is about 30-odd yards away, 
but what kind of powder have you? Smoke- 
? Then the gun, pointed upwards, shoots 
harder, hence higher, so you will have to hold 
still lower, and don’t forget that 6 inches to 
the right—toward the sun—of your previous 
shot from the first position. Six inches low, 
6 inches to the right, about at the end of his 
tail feathers as he looks west, and you have 
him. 


also 


or 


trees, 


leas 


NOTHER one, due west of you, down the 

gulch. Problem? Downward optics 
the science of light—says hold low; smoke- 
less powder up next the bullet says less ve- 
locity and less recoil, so hold higher; sun- 
light on top of sight says hold higher, but 
much in each case? What is the dis- 
tance, for the grouse is in another dead tree 
top. and you cannot see the ground to the 
base of that tree—one lower, two highers, all 
three uncertain—again nothing but long ex- 
perience will get that grouse, except lucky 
chance, of course, and a stone would do as 
well as a six-gun if you leave such things to 
Lady Luck. No use of a six-gun at all, if you 
would just throw lead out of it like rocks. 
No, sir. Six-gun work outdoors is to hit with 
some sense of reasonable certainty. And that 
grouse is only 50 feet to 40 yards away, any 
how. And you can put about two gallery 
bull’s-eyes on him easily, if you count area 
of grouse meat to area of gallery 2°4-inch 
bull. 

Now it is all settled, but about noon you 
come back to the same place, and the flock 
of grouse has done the same thing. Grouse 
north and grouse west again, in same dead 
tree tops. You hit each one before, ate them 
for breakfast; now here are two more in ex- 
actly the same place for lunch. Nice, con- 
siderate grouse. You whang away, and hold 
each of the two shots just as before. No 
grouse for lunch. Oh, yes. You calculated 


how 


your light about right in the morning, but 
all wrong at noon, for now the sun is to the 
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a sporting stock should be, I began to look around for a good gunsmith 


trigger to front edge of pistol grip cap, 33 inches 


dite Outdoor Life There have been se 
= regard to restocking the Springfield rifle, and 
| to my idea what 
= that would make me what I wanted. The ou 
| seen, and a stock that fits me perfectly. The 
* Length over all, 311% inches; trigger to center 
| inches: drop at heel, 3% inches: 
cumterence of grip, 514 inches.—H. S. Hubins, 
z 
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“OR SPRINGFIELD 

veral articles in the magazine in the past in 
none of the measurements came exactly up 
tcome has been the finest stock I have ever 
measurements of the stock are as follows: 
of butt plate. 1334 inches; drop at comb, 2 
; cir- 
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south of you. Also you overshot in each case, 
far higher than the laws of light would war- 
rant. Answer is that morning was cool, this 
noon on the south slope it is hot, primer and 
powder burned quicker, hence higher shots. 

In short, optics, temperature, and last but 
not least wind cuts a big figure in outdoors 
revolver work, that is not thought of on the 
range or in a gallery, and especially in the 
gallery, as on the range light and heat do cut 
some figure occasionally, of course, but prac- 
tically never the wind. No wind in the gal- 
lery at all, and when it is windy on the out- 
door range “scorces” are so bad that we us- 
ually stop shooting and go home. By wind, 
| of course mean wind on the shooter him- 
self as. well as on the target. To shoot from 
a sheltered shed across a wind is not buck- 
ing wind with a six-gun by any means. Wind 
Cain with six-gun work mostly by 
blowing the arm, not by its effect on the bul- 
let. Outdoors rain has little effect on six- 
gun work, unless it is hard enough to splat- 
ter the eyes and the top of the revolver bar- 
rel. Light and heat always changing out- 
doors are hard enough to fight but the six- 
shooter shot’s worse foe is wind. 

We hear a great deal about the wonderful 
work of the cowboys on the open plains, for 
cowboys do not inhabit mountains, as a rule, 
and on the plains, just as on the sea, the 
wind is ever traveling. I hate wind, and 
that is one of several reasons why I hate the 
sea— it looks snaky to me—and I cannot 
swim, am afraid of water. There is a vast 
calling mystery brooding o’er the plains; I 
know it well, and I love that call of the des- 
ert, but the wind will blow, and in the wind 
the six-gun is little good, except right on 
top of something, where a spear, and almost 
an ax would do. In the glare of a dusty 
wind under a cloudless sky one would swap 
a gunny sack full of six-guns for just one 
good rifle. Movies and novels to the con- 
trary, of course. But I’ve tried it, and have 


about given it up as a bad job. 
I TRIED kneeling; that helped some, of 
course, but with the gun far enough from 
the eye to get a sight and save my ears and 
eyes; in one free hand, the wind waved me 
and it too much to hit much except on the 
fly as the target and the sight flirted. Seated 
with gun between the knees was some better, 
but then one was too low down, too near the 
ground, and clumps of grass and soap weed 
shut out the view. I have tried a buckskin 
string looped over my right thumb and held 
tight back to my left hip with my left hand, 
and this also helped a lot, but not enough 
to give a close sure shot. 

Meanwhile I did not have all day to do it 
in. The coyote can make up his pointed 
mind to migrate, go right away from there, 
mighty quick at times, and it was shoot while 
he was standing still or not at all—wind or 
no wind. Often I did not shoot, for cart- 
ridges cost money, and it was sort of unpro- 
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fessional anyway, just banging away like a 
tenderfoot. 

The buckskin string usually takes too long 
to adjust, and twice as long to unpocket. and 
I seldom use it. I find that for me, at least, 
my best chance in the wind is to swing the 
six-gun, the arm extended ready to shoot, 
against the wind in as steady a sweep of the 
arm as | can and to touch her off as the 
sights are nearly lined up on the target. Just 
like running shots, of course, only now the 
target is still and the shot hole is doing the 
running. Do not, as a rule, shoot this way 
unless you think you have to, but it is my 
own best bet with the Peacemaker in the 
wind, and not very good bet at thats 

So far, I have been meaning a side wind. 
I know of no way to get even a halfway rea- 
sonable aim with a six-gun when facing the 
wind. Swinging the gun will not help when 
facing the wind, and “bring it down” a la 
heap badman won't hit a barn, nor will rais- 
ing the gun quickly straight in front with 
extended arm. The wind sort of corkscrews 
the arm and gun in all directions when blow- 
ing straight on. The full arm swing with the 
side wind at least eliminates any up and 
down motion, all that remains is to pull at 
the right instant, as on the run, or on the fly. 

Another useful thing to know is that the 
closer to the ground the less the wind blows. 
Often on a bad, windy day one can flop 
down at full length, elbows on the ground, 
six-shooter in two hands, and get a fairly 
good aim. Even then, never forget the ef- 
fect of the wind and the sun on the bullet. 


Excellent Trapshooting 
Performances 

Some excellent trapshooting performances 
marked the Grand American handicap tour- 
nament over the new traps of the Amateur 
Trapshooting Association at Vandalia, Ohio, 
this fall, one or two of which were outstand- 
ing. One of these was the victory of Harry 
C. Deck, a sixty-five-year-old carpenter, in 
the Grand American. Only once before has 
the Grand American been won by a man over 
fifty years, and that shooter was fifty-two the 
day he won it. It isn’t often in any line of 
sport that you hear of one winning an event 
from the pick of the nation at the age of 
sixty-five. Experience is worth a lot in sport, 
just as it is in business, but in sport much 
quicker than in business youth must be 
served. Therefore Deck’s 97 out of 100 and 
24 out of 25 in the shoot off stands out. Dud- 
ley Shallcross and Jimmy Bonner broke 98 
and 96 in the Junior Championship. Arthur 
Killam won the professional title for the third 
time in four years, Boyd Duncan and W. S. 
Colfax won legs on the Hazard trophy, Colfax 
also won the doubles championship and J. R. 
Johnson, Jr., former captain of the Princeton 
trapshooting team, tied in the International 
event. J. M. Gheen had a run of 75 straight 
in the Grand American, but couldn’t keep 
going. 
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Sights--- Lyman vs. Open 


O UNDERTAKE the discussion of a sub- 

ject without a premise on which to base 
the argument gets us nowhere. To say that 
a man’s legs should be just long enough to 
reach from his body down to the ground, 
reflects no intelligence on the mien length 
of legs. But if the question is how long 
should legs be for walking, then we have 
something determinable; or if they are to 
be used for sitting in a boat plunking for 
perch, we have a still easier problem. 

The first thing in discussing rifle sights, it 
seems to me, is to determine to what use a 
civen sight is best adapted, and second who 
can use it to best advantage. 

If a rifle is to be used for snap shooting 
at short range on deer or other moving ob- 
jects, the sights should be simple, more near- 
ly like those of the shotgun, which experience 
has found requires but very indifferent sights. 
But if it is to be used for long distance 
shooting on targets and other still objects, 
where greater precision is required and more 
deliberation may be had, then experience has 
shown that exact mechanical sighting devices 
are necessary. 

Snap shooting at running deer, we will say 
at 40 or 50 yards, in a rough and brushy 
country closely approaches wing shooting. 
ie., if we square the surface of an ordinary 
white-tail deer to a circle, we would have an 
area approximating a 30-inch circle. The 
speed of a deer is about half that of a ruffed 
grouse. The lesser speed of the deer about 
makes up for the diminished vital area in the 
deer circle. Therefore a snap shot at a deer 
is practically the same in principle as a wing 
shot would be with the scatter gun. In one 
case the load is spread out while the object 
is small. and in the other case the object is 
spread out while the load is small. 


UICKNESS and wing shooting instinct 

and judgment are the chief assets on 
such a rifle shot. Therefore open sights 
would be the best, and very open at that, if 
the shooter’s vision was not very good. 

We have an altogether different state of 
affairs in a shot at a ground squirrel at 50 
yards. The square area of this little animal 
to a circle would be a very small target. In 
this case neither the charge nor the object 
is spread out, and we must depend on some 
arrangement of sights that will give a clear 
and definite alignment. The asset that counts 
in this shot is deliberation and precision, ex- 
actly the reverse of that required for the 
deer. 

The distance of several hundred yards 
makes a small target of a deer or a moun- 
tain sheep, and puts them in the same class 
with the squirrel, and the same deliberation, 
precision and complicated sights are needed 
to make a hit. 

So much for the use of sights. Now comes 
the shooter. 

Most important is good eyesight. Without 
vision he cannot shoot, he can only fire off a 
gun. Without good vision, he cannot shoot 
accurately. Of course, he is advantaged or 
handicapped by temperament, but his eye- 
sight is most important. 

Very few have perfect vision. In over 
7,000 scientific examinations of the eyes, I 
found less than two dozen with perfect vision. 
Of course, those with perfect vision do not 
often consult an oculist, except in case of in- 
jury; but it is said that more than 75 per 
cent of all the people have some error of 
vision, that means that less than 25 per cent 
have normal vision. 


ESIDES an indefinite number, kind and 
degree of visual errors, there is one con- 
dition, known as Presbyopia, or loss of ac- 
commodation, which comes to all alike. It 
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is a gradual loss of the power to see near 
objects distinctly. Small print and the rear 
sight of a rifle begin to blur at about fifty 
years of age. Loss of accommodation is not 
a disease. After the distant vision has been 
corrected, it is universal. Blurring from loss 
of accommodation is first noticed at about 
forty years of age and gradually increases to 
sixty-five. At forty-five people begin wearing 
reading glasses, and at sixty-five they require 
strong ones. Loss of accommodation does 
not affect one’s distant vision. Eliminating 
the onset of disease, one should see about as 
clearly at a distance at seventy-five, as he did 
at thirty. 

Then, remember this, that if one’s distant 
vision is normal, either with or without 
glasses, reading glasses will not help much, 
if any, in rifle shooting. They would clear 
up the rear sight, but would blur all objects 
in the distance. 

So when you reach the age of fifty, or 
thereabout, and the open rear sight of your 
rifle begins to blur, buy a Lyman or some 
other aperture sight. It will eliminate that 
rear sight blur. The muzzle sight being far- 


But this only shows the possibility of the 
Lyman sight. It does not show its general 
applicability, for not everybody, even with 
good vision, can become an expert trick 
shooter. Even one who can keep the mouth 
of a crowd open in wonder at a range of 30 
or 40 feet, would not attract much attention 
in a duck blind with the same rifle, at ducks 
en route, even at the ordinary shotgun range. 


HE question is not what a few experts 

can do with a given sight, but what kind 
of sights is of the greatest benefit to the 
greatest number of sportsmen under various 
conditions. 

If one is young and has good distant vision, 
he need not worry. He can use any sight he 
likes. 

If one’s eyes are not good, or if one is past 
forty-five years, he should try a Lyman or 
some other aperture sight, and a hundred to 
one he will be happily surprised. 

I have used aperture rear sights for many 
years. The accompanying cut is a_photo- 
graph of one of my rifles. It is a Sauer Mau- 
ser 8 mm. It has a tube-like aperture rear 
sight, of my own construction. The barrel- 
like sight is long enough to keep the dia- 

















Showing a hand-made aperture rear sight. 


ther from the eye will never blur very much, 
if your distant vision remains clear. 

One does not need to see a rear aperture 
sight clearly. It is only necessary to locate 
the hole in it and to see that the front sight 
and the distant object are visible thru the 
hole, then bring the front bead to the mid- 
dle of the hole. This is easy, since the light 
coming thru the aperture makes things be- 
yond very clear, so that if you ever were a 
good rifle shot, you can now puncture the 
skin of the ground squirrel with commenda- 
ble regularity. 


HE Lyman, or aperture sight is a great 

boon to many who have slightly defective 
vision, and to all shooters past forty-five years 
of age. All who are under forty-five years of 
age and have good distant vision, do not need 
aperture sights, altho many of even this class 
like and prefer to use them. 

There’s no argument against the statement 
that Lyman sights are slower than open 
sights. If this were not so, the factories 
would equip all shotguns with Lyman sights. 

There are a few trick shooters who have 
developed wonderful skill with the rifle. 
These gentlemen not only have keen eyes 
and normal vision, but have quick and ac- 
curate coordination of eye and muscle, and 
with a prodigious amount of practice they 
become very expert both in quickness and 
accuracy, especially at short range. Most 
of them use open sights, but these artists can 
learn to do their phenomenal tricks with any 
sight, or even without any. If they use a 
Lyman for this work, they are usually paid 
for doing so, and generally use the large 
aperture. 


Note where the stock was torn by a grizzly 


phragm, which is near its center, in shadow 
under most all light conditions. It is a dead 
sight, that is, fixed solidly in the steel, can- 
not be adjusted for distance. In fact adjust- 
ment is entirely unnecessary for high ve- 
locity. The muzzle velocity of this gun with 
a soft nosed spitzer is approximately 2,900 
feet per second. The sight is in a good and 
handy position. The aperture is fairly large 
and offers a clear field. 


Glancing Shots 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the April number 
of your magazine there is an article by Rus- 
sell H. Ayers which, to my idea, hits the nail 
squarely on the head in regards the .30-’06. 

Three years ago I shot a deer hitting him 
on the shoulder, blowing the whole shoulder 
off. There didn’t a particle of that bullet 
penetrate the body. Last fall I was stand- 
ing on a rock cliff and shot a deer as he 
jumped out of some slide rock below. The 
bullet hit him on the rump blowing all the 
hide off the after part of the back breaking 
the backbone and blowing away the.top of 
both hams but there wasn’t a single part of 
that bullet penetrated into the interior of the 
body. It was what some would call “all sur- 
face work.” I would describe the actions of 
both bullets as an icicle would act if shot 
from a rifle against a rock. I used the 150- 
grain umbrella point bullet. 


Wash. ANTOINE LATRACE. 

Note.—The explanation of this is concussion, 
and the fact that the bullet struck a glancing 
blow. This shattered the flesh and the shock 


broke the bone. No one would believe that the 
.30-°06 would act this way on a square shot. 
Neither the shell nor the rifle should be blamed 
in such a case as this.—Editor. 
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Changing a Military to a Sporting 


Al 
Stock 
Dear Captain Askins:—I received your let- 
ter a few days ago, forwarded from Daven- 
port, lowa, and | will now try to give you 


an answer to your question of how I stand 
on the remodeling question. I am still ad- 
verse to it, and because Major Whelen stated 
so emphatically that he could find no differ- 
ence in the shooting of a sporter “when prop- 


erly stocked,” I tried out one Springfield in 
three ways other than with standard military 
stock. 


I fitted a sporting stock, and I believe that 
it was fitted right for the forestock did not 
touch the barrel in any place and at any time 
I could take a piece of stiff writing paper and 
s'ip it from the end of the forestock to the 
receiver, between the wood and barrel, with- 
out having it bind at any place. The fore- 
stock was not fastened to the barrel at any 
place. 

I made another stock and again fitted it to 
the contour of the barrel fully as closely as 
before, but I put a ring around the barrel 


and fastened the forestock to the ring. The 
ring was tight on the barrel, that is, it could 


be slipped into place with the hands, but was 
not driven to a fit, still it was not loose on 
the barrel. 

Another stock was fitted, 
off a military stock at the receiver so that 
the barrel was free without wood around or 
near it at any place. I even relieved the 
wood around the receiver where it touched 
the receiver so that it would be free to ex- 
pand or vibrate. 

I had made tests of several rifles with 
sporting stocks, with the military stocks, of 
one rifle with the -military stock cut off at 
the lower band but left the wood on top of 
the barrel to the lower band, but no wood 
beyond the band. I also had tests written up 
of sporiing rifles as sold from the factories 
and many changes that I made to get better 
accuracy from them. I looked these notes 
up but did not read them before making 
these late tests. 

In the late tests I shot 1,500 rounds and 
my result proved that with that one rifle 
there is a difference in size of groups and po- 
si ion of groups with the sporting stocks and 
military stocks. I did not find that. there 
was any difference in the size of groups, on 
an average, with the free barrel, that is with 
no forestock, or with the stock cut off at the 


or rather I cut 


lower band, providing that the wood was 
left on top of the barrel, than with the mili- 
tary stock. I did find a slight difference in 


size of group with the sporting stock where 
the forestock was free of the barrel and I 
found a decided difference where the fore- 
stock was attached to the barrel with a ring 
around the barrel. 

Kindly remember that these tests were fired 
entirely from a machine rest and not from 
the shoulder. The barrel was not clamped to 
the rest in 48 and in the case of _ 
military stock, the wood was not clamped i 
the The only clamps being at the re- 
ceiver and the butt of the stock. 

| found that the average difference amount- 
ed to 1 inch in mean radius per 100 yards, as 
between the sporting stock with the forestock 
free of the barrel and the military stock. and 
that fastening the forestock to the barrel with 
the ring added another inch to the mean ra- 
dius, or 2 inches per 100 yards up to 600 
yards and added about 3 inches, or a total of 
4 inches per 100 yards at 800, 900 and 1,000 
yards. 

[his is not much difference in size of 
groupings, if we consider the mean radius, 
but. generally add 1 inch to the mean radius 
of a group of shots and note the difference in 
size of groups. 

Again one must consider that -this test was 
made where everything’ possible was added 
to Bivé greatest accuracy in every and I 
believe that I would be safe:in saying that the 


case 


rest. 


case 
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size of group could be multiplied by ten in 
every case were the rifle held at the shoulder 
as in game shooting by the average game 
shooter. I will say that I believe it would 
hold true in my own case. 

My interpretation of this difference be- 
tween the various types of stocks is this. 
If the barrel is entirely covered or entirely 
free from the influence of wood or if half of 
the barrel is entirely covered and the rest 
entirely free, there will be no difference in 
size of groups on an average because of the 
fact that the heat radiation is the same all 
around the barrel where covered or free and 
the barrel will tend to expand evenly over 
its entire length. This will also cause the 
vibrations of the barrel to be more uniform 
from shot to shot, but that where the sport- 
ing stock is used, there will be free radia- 
tion of the heat from the top of the barrel 
and that part of the barrel beyond the fore- 
stock, but that radiation of the heat is re- 
stricted where the wood lies in juxtaposi- 
tion to the barrel for wood is a very poor con- 
ductor of heat. In this case the vibrations 
of the barrel will not only be influenced by 
the variations in the loadings or ballistics of 
the different cartridges, but also by the dif- 
ferences of expansion of the barrel from shot 
to shot. Also the difference between the 
size of groups as between the sporting stock 
with the unrestricted barrel and where the 
forestock is attached to the barrel by a ring 
(or in any other way) is again caused by 
the restriction of the expansion of the barrel 
and by this restriction’s influence on the vi- 
brations of the barrel. (I believe Major 
Whelen stated that there might be a varia- 
tion in accuracy due to the restriction of the 
vibrations of the barrel). This restriction of 
radiation and its influence on the vibrations 
of the barrel may amount to a considerable 
variation in groupings as the barrel is heated 
up from a series of rounds fired. 

Again Major Whelen may be nearer right 
that | am for he is a very smart man and has 
greater facilities for testing than I have and 
| want to be mighty sure that I am right be- 
fore contradicting him in any way. I also 
know that two men may get entirely different 
results from similar tests and each may be 
right from his interpretations of the results 
obtained, so please do not think that I am 
saying that I am all right in my views and 
that Major Whelen or any one else is wrong 
when their views differ with mine, for they 
are right as to their own opinions, likewise 

believe that I can say that I believe there 
is so much difference between the accuracy 
of a rifle fitted with a military stock and the 
same rifle fitted with a sporting stock that I 
would not change the stocking of the rifle 
and expect to get the game results in accur- 
acy in any case. 

There is so awful much that we do not know 
about this game of rifle shooting and the 
“why” of the results that we get that I do 
not like to come ‘out flat-footed and say that 
I am right every time. I can only state what 

think or what is my opinion and the next 
fellow has an equal right with equal chance 
of being cerrect in his conclusions. 

Kans. . G. WILLIAMS. 


Note.+3Mr. Williams was formerly Arms and 
Ammunition editor of Outdoor Life, and is no 
stranger to most of us. What he has to say of 


and the most careful 
and experiments. 
that there is 
military rifle is 


deserves 
both reads 
agree with him 
when a 


ammunition 
deration, for he 
In a general way I 
apt to be some 
turned into a sporter, and I have heard of no in- 
stance in which there was a gain in accuracy. I 
have so much faith in Mr. Williams’s conclusions 


guns 


consi 


loss 


that I have steadily refused to have a Springfield 
turned into a sporter, tho a friend has offered to 
put me on a Circassian walnut sporting stock 
free of charge. I chose rather to modify and re- 


finish the old stock, reoiling and polishing it 
without cutting it anywhere. I haven’t had any- 
thing like the experience that Mr. Williams has 
had with these military stocks changed to sport- 
ing stoc From what I have seen the Spring- 
field 
vards 
is made 


wh cat would shoot into a 2-inch ring at 100 
group into a 4-inch after the change 
sporter. 


will 


to a It might do better than 





that, but if I were the gunsmith making the 


change I’d hate to guarantee that it would do 
better than the 4-inch group. At that, the change 
might be worth while on the grounds of lighter 
weight, better balance (in the minds of many) 
and surely a more handsome appearance. A hunt- 
ing rifle that shoots with certainty into a 4-inch 
circle at 100 yards, for practical purposes, will 
prove about as deadly as tho all shots went into 
one hole. If shots had to be taken at 300 yards 
a different story might have to be told, but very 
few of us ever shoot at deer at 300 yards in an 
entire lifetime. All this is a matter upon which 
the reader must reach his own convictions. Mr. 
Williams's theory that the reason for this falling 
off in accuracy is due to heat radiation from the 
naked barrel and to a lack of it where the tube 
is covered is new to me, It wouldn’t surprise me 
any if he is right at that.—Editor. 


Why Take Away Our Pistols? 

Editor Outdoor Life:—All legislation pro- 
hibiting the owning or carrying of firearms 
has proven itself a definite failure in curbing 
the criminal use of firearms. The imprac- 
ticability, yes, the absolute impossibility of 
enforcing any such legislation must surely 
be apparent. Now, for the sake of argument, 
let us believe that it could be enforced to the 
letter. Let us go on even further and as- 
sume every gun factory in the world could 
be closed up tight over night and kept 
closed; and further still that every firearm in 
the world, except those in the hands of law 
officers, could be instantly destroyed. Now 
we have such a condition that would seem 
ideal to many of the anti-firearms agitators. 
Do you suppose that this would bottle up the 
criminal? It certainly would not! This 
would be an easy situation for him. He could 
now use a brick, a piece of lead pipe or a 
small hand ax concealed under his coat, with 
which to intimidate his helpless victims. In 
fact a large percentage of crimes now are 
perpetrated by means other than by the use 
of a pistol. If our criminal wanted a weapon 
that would place him more nearly on an 
equal footing with the armed officers, he can 
very easily, with a few simple tools and a 
couple of days time make a very serviceable 
pistol. If he desires something still better, 
it is a very simple matter for him to tap a 
policeman on the head and take his gun from 
him. This has been done in Seattle. It is 
cheaper and easier than to buy or make a 
gun. Only a few-weeks ago, on one of Seat- 
tle’s main business streets, in broad daylight, 
a hold-up pointed a gun at a policeman 
whose hands went up. The hold-up took the 
policeman’s gun and hand-cuffed the police- 
man to his motorcycle! This hold-up man 
may have had a dummy pistol! Who knows? 
In fact, 99 per cent of the crimes of the high- 
wayman could just as easily be accomplished 
with a dummy pistol, and such acts could be 
made much safer for the criminal, if the citi- 
zens were disarmeed. 

No floating, transient, roving criminal is 
going to order a pistol by mail, and then sit 
around a month waiting to receive it. It 
seems plain that any such legislation will 
not hamper the criminal in his nefarious 
trade, but such laws will restrict the good 
citizens by the thousands, who have respect 
for our republican institution and who have 
an innate desire to conform with all laws, re- 
gardless of how silly or foolish they are, and 
such general disarming of the good citizens 
will make them an easier prey to the plunder- 
ing class. It is largely the law abiding citi- 
zens who send away for special types of guns 
for their collections, diversions or protection, 
and await patiently at a permanent address 
for them to arrive by mail or express. 

The thing to do is to strike and strike hard 
at the criminal, no matter what he uses to 
accomplish his purpose of aggression, even 
if it is nothing more than a flashlight and a 
jimmy. Punish him severely for his first, and 
give him the extreme limit for his second of- 
fense, and you will do more to protect the 
citizens from the ravages of the criminal, than 
can be done by any kind of anti-firearms leg- 
islation. 

Sober reflection should convince any one 
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that among many other causes those most 
conspicuous that make crime so prevalent 
ind popular are the following: 

1. An almost wholly unprotected citizenry 
ue to a false trust in the officers of the law, 
ind to foolish police regulations which dis- 
yurage them from any attempt to protect 
themselves. 

2, An almost unrestricted immigration of 
foreign criminals and professional gunmen. 

3. About 30 per cent efficiency in our 
police forces, many of the member of which 
have never fired a gun, and a large number 
are unskilled in the use of firearms. Yet at 
the last potice chiefs’ convention resolutions 
were passed favoring anti-firearms legislation, 
ind beseeching the public to place their trust 
in the officers of the law! Imagine the 
nerve! Right here in Seattle within the last 
two or three months one officer who was un- 
skilled in the use of firearms shot two inno- 
cent pedestrians while attempting to arrest 
a suspected shoplifter on a crowded street. 
Another one detailed to guard a young man 
while making money collections from gaso- 
line stations, was held up and the young man 
shot and killed by his side, and the criminal 
escaped, before the guard could get his gun 
into action. Thus it goes all along the line 
not alone in Seattle but in other cities as 
well. 

4. Shrewd dollar seeking attorneys who 
avail themselves of every legal technicality to 
free a known criminal. 

5. Our antiquated method of selecting 
jellyfish and sobsister juries who have not 
the backbone to do their duty. 

6. An amiable judge who delights in min- 
imum or suspended sentences, even to habit- 
ual criminals, and wins the plaudits of a small 
bunch of chronic flower toters who crowd the 
benches of the courts. 

7. If a criminal should accidentally get 
by this imposing array of friends, and be sent 
to jail, he still has a chance to try it all over 
against a couple of times, and then as a last 
resort, to take his tale of “persecutions” to 
the good old goverror and his overworked 
pardon board for relief. 

A strict and efficient enforcement of the 
present laws is the vital thing that we need 
and less interference with the activities and 
liberties of the people by the passage of more 
laws. Let our good citizens alone and be 
careful not to bother them with unnecessary 
red tape. Do not pass laws to penalize us 
directly thus hoping to affect the criminal 
indirectly. Do not punish us and tax us and 
restrict our freedom, our liberties and our 
pleasures. Really, we would rather be held 
up occasionally, than to submit to all these 
indignities. There are about 400,000 good 
citizens in Seattle and probably an average 
of a dozen or so criminals plying their trade 
among us. If the present laws are not ade- 
quate, I would respectfully. suggest that our 
legislators cause them to be amended so that 
these criminals will be caught, properly pun- 
ished, and if necessary eliminated entirely 
from society. J. H. Snivetey, M. D. 

Wash. aE he DEA ee 


Reformed? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing a 
page from the catalogue of a firm, in which 
they say owing to public opinion they have 
discontinued carrying pistols and revolvers. 
| think it is a shame that a few fanatics and 
‘ranks can have so much influence. 

Tenn. Cart H. Morievp. 


Note.—I notice that this firm still sells am- 
nunition suitable for revolvers, at least the .22- 
aliber, so am forced to believe that they are not 
entirely ‘“‘reformed.”’ Revolvers are as useless as 
he small boy’s cap pistol the 5th of July, with- 
‘ut ammunition. Why don’t they go all the 
vay? It’s a safe bet that they got their money 
nut of the revolvers they had in stock when they 
lecided to quit handling them. Possibly they 
thought they would get a lot of publicity thru 
the sporting magazines. If that is true they will 
be sadly disappointed in our case.—Editor. 
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A Shrapnel Load and a New 
Chronograph 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read your ar- 
ticle on the tendency of heavy and _ high- 
velocity loads with much interest; and I have 
noted from time to time your evident desire 
for a higher velocity load than can now be 
obtained. 

The difficulty with reference to shotgun 
loads lies solely in the physical characteris- 
tics of the missile; there is practically no 
limit to the muzzle velocity that can be ob- 
tained out of a shotgun—enough powder can 
be forced into a 3-inch shell to obtain the 
required muzzle velocity, provided, of course, 
that the breech of the gun and the thickness 
of the barrels will stand the increased pres- 
sure. But the difficulty lies in the fact that 
the shot load does not stand together; the 
mass of shot disintegrates almost as soon as 
it leaves the muzzle (in fact it does so in a 
choke bore while still in the muzzle and 
leaves the shot strung out, tho the cylinder 
bore load leaves the muzzle in a compact 
mass, which breaks up soon thereafter) and 
hence the light pellets haven’t enough weight 
like the weight of a bullet to successfully re- 
sist the atmospheric influence, and they are 
very soon reduced to a normal velocity—a 
velocity which is largely limited and influ- 
enced by the weight of the pellets without 
much regard to the propelling force starting 
it in motion. This is proven by the fact that 
a 12-gauge load of 14 ounces of shot with a 
muzzle velocity of 1,400 foot-seconds gives 
a much higher remaining (striking) velocity 
at 40 yards than a 28 gauge load of 5-ounce 
of the same size gives with a muzzle velocity 
of 1,550 foot-seconds. 

It then follows, that since atmospheric re- 
sistance exerts its influence almost imme- 
diately in front of the muzzle by breaking up 
the load, forcing each individual pellet to 
overcome the enormous resistance of the at- 
mosphere, that it a means could be devised 
by which these pellets could be held togeth- 
er, as in a solid ball for say half the dis- 
tance, or for say 20 yards, before breaking 
up and separating, an increase of at least 
25 per cent in the striking or remaining ve- 
locity would be obtained, together with prac- 
tically the same pattern at 40 yards which 
the cylinder bore now makes at 20 yards, 
and with the advantage of a “flat” pattern, 
i. e., absence of shot stringing. 

My father came to this country from Eng- 
land long before we had choke bores; he was 
a market hunter before and after the Civil 
War, with headquarters at Pass Christian, 
Mississippi, where there was all the duck 
shooting one would care for. Of course, he 
used a muzzle loader, and it was a trifle larger 
than a 10, as an empty 10-gauge shell would 
go into the muzzle very tight—a 9-gauge I 
suppose. He brought with him a lot of 
paper shot loads—loads made up in a paper 
evlinder of well oiled paper, not as heavy as 
a 12-gauge paper case, but something of the 
same kind of paper. These fit his gun snugly; 
the method of loading was to pour in the 
powder charge, which I would guess to be 
about 5 drams, and after ramming it fairly 
well, to push down one of these paper en- 
cased shot loads, only settling it lightly on 
the powder charge. I have seen him do it a 
thousand or more times, and I have even 
loaded the old gun many times myself. Un- 
fortunately I never patterned the gun on 
paper, but I’ve seen it patterned many a 
time on still water shooting at cripple at I 
know 75 to.100 yards, and I have owned 
many a close shooting gun—(own a 90 per 
cent gun now) I’ve never seen any breech 
loader using ordinary loads throw No. 4 
shot as close as his old Scott did. 

When I read your article on “Ballistics of 
the Shotgun” in Outdoor Life, I was again re- 
minded of the performance of my father’s old 
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gun, and since then I have met with a num- 
ber of shooters who recall the old paper en- 
velopes—one gentleman recently told me they 
were still made in England, he thought by 
Eley. I have attempted to make them up 
myself, and with fair success, and I do not 
have any trouble about shot balling as you 
did—and you won't either if you will load 
about %4-inch of dry saw dust next to your 
soft powder wad and between it and the 
shot. 

I have no means of measuring velocities, 
tho I could rig up a recoil gun and frame 
and calculate it, but this wouldn’t prove 
what I want, tho it might fairly well estab- 
lish the velocity of ordinary shells. I have 
designed a somewhat elaborate means of me- 
chanically measuring muzzle velocities, and 
remaining velocities, and at the same time 
taking a pattern and measuring the stringing 
of the shot, which being done mechanically, 
without any faulty electrical device, or the 
equally faulty gravity bar of the chronograph. 
In other words, I can take the muzzle veloc- 
ity, the remaining velocity, and the velocity 
at any intermediate point, and at the same 
time reproduce the pattern to show shot 
stringing and the velocity of each individual 
pellet. I don’t know how valuable such a 
device would be, but if I had it made it 
would certainly satisfy me as to some things 
about which we are now at sea. There is too 
much guess work in this business, and if we 
are to learn something more about loads, it 
must be done in a practical, not a theoretical 
way. When I get back to Florida, I may 
make such a machine (if the orange crop 
don’t go smash as usual) and then we will 
know just exactly at what speed the shot is 
traveling at 40 yards, or any given distance, 
and how much it strings out, and what the 
average speed per pellet is, instead of taking 
one or maybe two pellets, which by accident 
are far in advance of the main load—some- 
times more than 100 foot-seconds as any duck 
hunter has observed when shooting over the 
water. 

I would be glad if you would make up a 
few concentrator charges and shoot them 
against the same ordinary charge, using the 
same shot and powder charge, both out of a 
cylinder bore gun, and at a block or stake 
in water at say 75 vards, and note with the 
eye and ear the difference in speed. I feel 
sure you will find as I do, that the concen- 
trator charge is much the faster. Would 
this not be an excellent subject for an article 
in Outdoor Life? Geo. C. CLoucn. 

Texas. x es 


Safety With the S. A. Colt 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I should like to say 
a few words about the single action Colt army 
revolver, altho there is nothing new in what 
I am about to say. It is prompted by the 
advice to carry the hammer of this gun on 
an empty chamber, which seems to be popu- 
lar with many writers in this and other mag- 
azines, including even fiction. 

If I go out with a six-shot revolver I expect 
it to have six shots, which means every 
chamber loaded. Aside from a_ perfectly 
good safety notch on this revolver the fol- 
lowing procedure is helpful: 

After loading all six chambers, rotate the 
cylinder until one of the cylinder flutes is 
under the top bar. This will bring the ham- 
mer between the heads of two cartridges. 
Hold the cylinder to keep it from rotating 
and lower the hammer with the thumb and it 
is as safe as a revolver can be with exposed 
hammer. Filing a flat flute on the rim of 
two cartridges and loadin the chamber so 
that the firing pin rests between these flutes 
will leave the hammer down somewhat more 
and lesson the chance of dirt finding its way 
in. RR he 

Mich. 
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High Velocity Light Bullets 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your article in Out- 
door Life for June, “American Big Game 
Rifles,” has a paragraph near the termination 
of the argument in which you make request 
to have some information as to what the men 
using small weight bullets find them doing 
on impact, when driven at high velocity—in 
the neighborhood of 3,000 foot-seconds. 

Now, I did not have a .30 government and 
the 110-grain bullet to try out but I had a 
Newton .256 and did some of that on Ameri- 
can big game. The “big game” we tried 
them on were domestic animals affected with 
the recent foot-and-mouth disease, and which 
had to be sacrificed. Of course, these ani- 
mals were not Pachydermata (omitting hogs), 
but in that case a hog has just as soft tis- 
sues as the ruminants and would be about 
the same as shooting cattle. I mention this 
to remind you that the try outs would not be 
parallel cases as against such “tough skinned” 
animals as African Pachydermata but should 
have quite a value so far as North American 
shooting would be concerned. That is, do- 
mestic animals have about the muscle and 
tissue structure, generally speaking, as the 
deer orders, and should not be far different 
from the bears. 

What you had in mind was to have some 
reports as to what the .30 government 110- 
grain bullet was doing on impact when fired 
at 3,500 foot-seconds and we will tell you 
that we fired 100-grain bullets at this velocity 
from the Newton .256 into the heads of cattle 
and to the shoulder (heart shots) and there 
was none of that mythical “explosion” on 
impact! We often fired into the paunches, or 
made experimental abdominal shots (after 
a head shot had killed the animal) to see 
what the result would be, and in each case 
all that explosive, surface wounding, and ex- 
plosion was most conspicuous by its total ab- 
sence! We made end shots (raking shots) 
to see what the extent of penetration would 
be and whether the thorax and abdominal 
cavity would be a “mass of bloody froth” as 
one hears so much about, but there was noth- 
ing that could be called “all bloody froth 
within.” There was a marked trail of dis- 
turbance but the amount of “pulping” was 
nothing to bé crazy about and the amount of 
“meat spoiled” was negligible. However, the 
tissues in proximity to the path of the pene- 
trating bullet were, from a standpoint of his- 
tology, no doubt very much disorganized, so 
far as natural function goes, but so far as we 
could see the edibility of the tissues even in 
the path of the bullet would not be much im- 
paired—so far as looks went anyway. 

In some of the head shots, where the shoot- 
ing was down hill, the penetration of the bul- 
lets extended right thru the neck vertebrae 
that is, along and thru them in series almost 
to the withers! These bullets when recov- 
ered, were still bullets. Most of them were 
pretty well battered and deformed but mostly 
at the points. In all cases the bases were 
comparatively intact and almost normal, 
showing the rifling marks, which speaks well 
for the gyro action and would argue that this 
rifle does send its missle end on and that it 
retains this action thruout, or to a great de- 
gree, 

The bullets used in this shooting were 
made by a company in Oakland, which spe- 
cializes in bullets, reloading materials, etc. 
They have a very heavy pure copper jacket 
continuous over the base, and a very small 
part of the lead exposed at the tip. The 
tip has a small, copper, round-headed “nail” 
driven into the core, thus making a_ hard 
“point” which prevents deformation in carry- 
ing and loading. The mushrooming of this 
bullet seems as nearly perfect as it is possi- 
ble to have a bullet. 

Again, there are a lot of so-called high- 
velocity bullets made with the jacket metal 
folded over the square portion of the bullet 
base but not continuous over the base. A 
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bullet so made cannot have the strength of the 
bullet made with the sheet of jacket metal 
laid over the base in a continuous sheet and 
then formed afterward. We think that has 
a lot to do with bullets making a blue lead 
steam in the air and going to fragments on 
the animal’s hide (not that we have ever seen 
either phenomena). Newton used to make 
his bullets with a heavy continuous jacket 
base and used very thick metal. That was 
the secret of his success with high velocity. 
I have shot thousands of them into all sorts 
of things including railway rails, but I never 
saw any inclination for them to spatter into 
fragments and not penetrate. Not once! I 
have fired them into a row of fence posts, 
and then chopped them out of the one in 
which they finally stopped, and after the first 
or second post the hole they made would not 
be any larger. Also, I would invariably find 
the bullet—the practical total weight of it 
at any, rate—and it would be all in one 
“hunk,” too. 

Last summer in the San Joaquin Valley I 
saw a deer that had been shot with a well 
known .25-caliber bullet—one of the high- 
speed ones—and one of the hind quarters of 
it was practically useless for eating purposes. 
I was shown the fragments of this bullet and 
the jacket, and the lead was entirely out of 
the jacket, what was found of it. The jacket 
had split entirely open along the long or 
length of the jacket, and it was much 
crumpled and distorted. But this jacket was 
a mere tissue of the Newton jacket, or of this 
jacket that the Oakland people use on their 
bullet, and the jacket was merely rolled over 
the corner of the base and not entire, as they 
should be to hold together. My notions from 
observing the action of these bullets is that 
for them to stand up and behave as_ they 
should it means jacket rather than lead. Of 
course, it might be well to harden the lead, 
but I do not think that is necessary. It may 
be that the bullets I have mentioned are 
hardened before loading into the jacket cases 
but I do not think so. I have dissected a lot 
of them and I did not notice that the lead 
seemed any harder than normal. Newton’s 
claim that he used a paper insulation was 
true, as I have filed thru the jackets and 
looked thru them, and they did have a paper 
covering over the lead. I notice he now 
maintains that it is not necessary, and that 
a proper jacket takes care of all that. I 
think he is right about it. 

Out this way one often invites ridicule by 
mentioning Newton, but I have shot one of 
his .256 rifles, and a lot of factory and hand- 
loaded ammunition, and I find no reason to 
be ironical about the gun nor the ammuni- 
tion. I do not think the sneers are deserved, 
and for the most part the people who in- 
dulge in them seem to know little of the 
shooting subject anyway. They are often the 
.30-30 carbine fellows. Newton has one bad 
fault—he places too many things on the mar- 
ket in the experimental stage. That is bad 
business since he is always at a disadvantage 
in making repairs and supplying parts to his 
abandoned children. I recall that Cottar 
speaks highly of a .35 he and his sons used. 
He cusses it roundly for giving up is guts as 
the recoil had sprung the magazine so it 
would not feed the cartridges into the cham- 
ber, but he thought mighty well of it, so far 
as discouraging friendly rhino, etc., was con- 
cerned. I load the cases with this 100-grain 
Oakland company’s bullet and use it for tar- 
get shooting making use of the set trigger. 
For vermine shooting it is a wonder. Noth- 
ing like it for the ground squirrel. For deer 
I use the 139-grain bullet with about 45 
grains of No. 16 Du Pont. That gets them 
and is pleasant to shoot. 

It is rather surprising to me to hear Town- 
send Whelen championing the low velocities 
even for hunting. I cannot quite get him 
and do not know what he is driving at, but 
then he may know. I don’t! This 2,400 muz- 


zle velocity stuff is rather beyond me. And 
Curtis, while he stands by the 220-grain bul 
let for the .30 government loads them to suit 
himself for velocity. That part is all right. 
Of course, we all know that the ballistic co- 
efficient of the .220 is better than any of the 
other .30 government bullets but to neglect 
the velocity nullifies everything. That is what 
I cannot understand about Whelen. He 
knows better—or ought to. 
Calif. J. E. PLastre. 





Note.—I'd like to shake hands with you, by 
heck! 

I am personally dead against reducing veloci- 
ties to any 2,400 feet, and have been trying to 
preach that preventing a bullet from going to 
pieces on impact was simply a mechanical prob- 
lem, and if it is not done it can be done. Also, 
I believe that a good deal of ‘‘bunk” has gotten 
into print about bullets going to pieces on the 
surface, even with jackets that are none too 
strong. So far as I can see there is no place 
where the manufacturer has to stop in strength- 
ening his jackets, down to a point where he 
makes the whole bullet of pure copper. 

I own a .256 Newton myself, a Newton barrel 
on a Springfield action, and nobody can trade 
me out of it, buy it, borrow it or otherwise get 
possession of it for a single day. I think the 
.256 Newton is one of the best, if not the best, 
American big game cartridge ever made. I am 
always willing to stand back of that assertion. 
The cartridge is a far better one than the .256 
Mannlicher, and it has killed many an elephant 
in its day. 

I note the load you are using in the .256, 45 
giains of Du Pont No. 16 and a 139-grain bullet. 
I have fired many rounds with nearly the same 
charge, 44 grains and a 129-grain bullet. For 
deer and for general shooting I use 35 grains of 
the powder and the 129-grain bullet, and have 
reason to believe that with this load my gun will 
place 10 shots in a 2-inch ring at 100 yards. I 
have done that often enough to believe it no mat- 
ter who says it can’t be done.—Editor. 


Priming Charges 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The recent articles 
by Mr. Haines and Mr. Thomas regarding 
the partial wrecking of an 1886 Model Win- 
chester belonging to Mr. Thomas by using a 
mixed charge of powder have been of a good 
deal of interest to me and opens up a ques- 
tion that I should like to see more thoroly 
discussed by those who are in a position to 
give us authoritative information. 

Mr. Thomas says he got his idea of a 
mixed charge from Dr. Hudson’s target loads, 
so primed the black powder charge of a .40- 
82 with 5 grains of Sharpshooter powder. In 
answering Mr. Haines he states it might have 
been a .40-70 with the charge primed with 
Lightning. In either case he had a different 
load from Dr. Hudson, who did not prime a 
black powder charge with either of the above 
smokeless powders, tho many shooters use a 
priming of Du Pont No. 1. 

Dr. Hudson’s mixed charge for the .38-55 
was 7 erains weight of Sharpshooter in base 
of shell and on top of it 16 grains of either 
Du Pont No. 1 or Schuetzen. This load, with 
a blotting paper wad, will fill a shell within 
about one-eighth of an inch of the top, and 
the bullet was seated in barrel about one- 
thirty-second of an inch ahead of shell. Dr. 
Hudson personally preferred the load of 
Sharpshooter and Schuetzen, tho he says the 
shell full of the latter powder is easier on the 
barrel as Sharpshooter burns so hot. The 
quesion is, why did Mr. Thomas get into 
trouble by priming black powder with Sharp- 
shooter when Dr. Hudson used it behind other 
smokeless owders with great success? 

In this connection a quotation from an ar- 
ticle by C. G. Williams, former Arms and 
Ammunition Editor of Outdoor Life, might 
be of interest. Mr. Williams, I understand. 
is a ballistic engineer, so should know where- 
of he speaks. He says: 


It has been conclusively proven that black 
powder is more easily ignited than is smokeless 
powder, and that the primer which is generally 
used to ignite black powder will not ignite smoke- 
less powders; also if the primer which is ordi- 
narily used to ignite smokeless powder, is used 
with black powder, the charge is immediately 
detonated. 


Some twenty-five years ago, I shot two 
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suunds of FFFG Kentucky Rifle powder 
a .30-40 Winchester with no bad effects, 

I am not going to argue with Mr. Wil- 
ims about it, tho I used smokeless primers. 
haps the modern primer for such cart- 
ves is stronger. If a priming stronger than 
essary tends to detonate black powder. or 
least to greatly increase pressures, Mr. 
iomas’ Sharpshooter or Lightning should 
the work, for they are both strong, hot 
irning powders. 

Another angle of the practice of mixing 

»wders [I should like to see gone into by 

me competent person is the result on pres- 

res when smokeless powder is primed with 
black. 

Dr. Hudson says sometimes results are bet- 
ter when the mixed smokeless loads he rec- 
ommended are primed with one grain of 
black. For many years before his death, Dr. 
Hudson was with the Du Pont Powder Com- 
pany and as an authority he was second to 
none. Most shooters, however, use from 3 
to 5 grains of black behind the smokeless 
charge, especially when using black powder 
primers. 

This combination using a charge of Schuet- 
zen has proved very satisfactory to me in sev- 
eral guns, especially when the hammer blow 
is rather light for the high pressure smoke- 
less primers. 

In one case, however, I often use a black 
priming charge with smokeless primers. This 
is with an English .45 caliber Express rifle. 
This gun has plenty of power in the spring 
so is sure fire on the regular military primers 
such as U. M. C. No. 9, Peters No. 9, etc. 

I have loaded these shells with as high as 
130 grains of black powder so when I use 
Schuetzen instead I think such a big charge 
will stand strong ignition. The only weak 
peint about this load is the English shells 
which are built up something like a shotgun 
shell at the base with body of shell made of 
a very thin sheet of brass rolled into a cylin- 
der and crimped into the base. The base 
soon goes to pieces and the rest unwinds. 

[ have also tried a priming of black powder 
with quicker burning powders such as No. 
80 and Sharpshooter, but never had any sat- 
isfactory results. Others must have had bet- 
ter luck as Major Whelen advised 3 grains of 
black behind No. 75 or No. 80 in a .25-caliber 
rifle. I got an idea that things were speeded 
up too much and pressures raised in such 
cases, 

Some definite information in this regard 
would no doubt interest many. It has been 
claimed by some that 7 to 10 grains of black 
powder in base of shell would start the charge 
up the barrel before the smokeless was ig- 
nited and thus lowered pressures by giving 
more air space. 

Many vears ago one of Outdoor Life’s con- 
tributors strongly advocated such loading. 
Two of his charges were 63 grains “W. A.” 
in a .40-90 shell and 12 grains Bullseye in a 
14-40, each primed by 7 grains black pow- 
der, 

Dr. Hudson tested both loads and his re- 
rt stirred up a hornet’s nest. The .40-90 
d gave 63,000 pounds pressure. Due to a 
sunderstanding, he tried the .44-40 load in 
a Colt revolver, which immediately went out 
© commission. Dr. Hudson did not reply to 
criticism hurled at him, but later tested 
load for pressure, 48,000 pounds being 
orded. I got this information first hand 
m a letter he wrote to a friend of mine. 
the black priming cut down pressures in 
se cases what would the straight smokeless 
d have done? It should also be remem- 
red that “W. A.” is not supposed o develop 
cessary pressures for complete burning ex- 
it behind a long, heavy metal cased bullet 
d his charge called for a cast paper 
tched bullet. 
Something, however, seemed to have made 
for the seeming lack of bullet resistance. 
Calif. E. L. STEVENSON. 
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The Much Neglected .38 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The all around pis- 
tol, revolver, or rifle is a matter of personal 
choice. But in all palaver seldom does one 
hear of the .38 Colt automatic, yet I know of 
several men who have owned the .38 auto- 
matic and are strong in commending them. 

As for myself, | have owned or shot prac- 
tically every style or model of Colt guns 
made. Of the automatic type of gun, the 
.38 is by far my choice, and this fine weapon 
mav be had in either pocket model or mili- 
tary model, the latter being with 6-inch bar- 
rel. 

The Colt people do not advertise this weap- 
on, but in their list of guns the .38 proves to 
be one of their highest priced guns. It was 
the first model of automatic put out by the 
Colt Company, I believe. It has never been 
improved, but as issued now that gun surely 
does shoot. Instead of having the one lug 
to hold the barrel in place, as in the .45 au- 
tomatic, we find two very solid lugs. The 
bullet is well shaped and carries up well. 
Where one is shooting at outdoor distances, 
especially at game, this carrying up feature is 
a great help. There are no safety arrange- 
ments to bother with. Just ease the trigger a 
little and let the hammer down to half-cock, 
or even let clear down on the firing pin, the 
gun is perfectly safe. This firing pin is made 
shorter than the housing, and must receive 
the full impact of the hammer before the 
cartridge can be discharged. Eight shots in 
the magazine and one in the barrel gives us 
nine shots quick if we need that many. In 
the Military Model, a slide stop holds the 
slide open after the last shot is fired, and 
with loaded magazine inserted, a slight touch 
to the slide stop releases the slide, and you 
are ready to continue firing. 

The 130-grain bullet travels over1,100 feet 
a second, and the smash is given at over 390 
foot-pounds. I have shot thru 8 inches of 
green pine, in trying for penetration. The 
recoil of this gun is not bad at all, and the 
long barrel gives weight enough to make the 
gun a little muzzle heavy, so that one does 
not get so much “wobble” as is sometimes 
experienced. There are no doubt owners of 
this type of weapon who can tell you of re- 
sults on paper targets. I have shot coyotes 
and the bullet seemed to send them “west” 
pronto. I am sure that many who use the 
automatic type of arm, would be real pleased 
with the .38 automatic Military after they 
have given the gun a thoro trial. 

Let us take from Himmelwright’s Ballistic 
Table for comparison. 


Arm Bullet Veloc ¥4 Energy 
7:65 Luger ; : 93 1173.5 284.3 
.32/20 Winchester. as 954 23: 
.388 Special i 858 
.38/40 Winchester........ 983 
44 Special 755 
.45 Colt RSE ASE 770 
.45 Colt Automatic.... 809 
.88 Colt Automatic 1175 





Of course, we realize that paper ballistics 
differ with actual results on game, but nev- 
ertheless we can gather an idea as to what 
might be expected from the .38 automatic. 

And last. but not least, is the ease with 
which the .38 can be cleaned. 

By pressing against a plug, just below the 
muzzle of the barrel, a small slide lock lug 
drops out, and the slide is pulled back over 
the hammer, thus leaving the .38 barrel ex- 


posed. BENN CHAPPELL. 
Wash. aa 
Where Does Bullet Cross Sighting 
Line? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I should like to ask 
you a few questions about the sighting of my 
rifle. It is a Winchester Model 95 shooting 
the .30-06 cartridge; Western 180-grain bul- 
let. I am trying to sight it in for 100 and 
200 yards but due to my poor holding the 
shots scatter around the target too much to 
find out whether the errors are due to poor 
holding or wrong sight adjustment. At pres- 
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ent I have it adjusted so that there is no 
horizontal deviation but the vertical deviation 
is bothering me. What I should like to find 
out from you is: When is the first point 
blank (point at which bullet rises across 
line of sight) when rifle is set to hit center 
at 200 yards if the front sight is exactly 
inch above the middle of the bore? Also, 
where is the first point blank when the rifl 
is targeted for 100 yards? If I can find out 
these two distances and adjust the sights to 
hit center at those points thereby insuring 
that the rifle is perfectly sighted for 100 and 
200 yards. If you can furnish me with this 
information, I shall be greatly obliged. 
When the figure 2.80 inches is stated 
being the midrange height of trojectory, that 
means, does it not, that the bullet at 100 
yards is 2.80 inches above the line drawn 
from the center of the bore to the point of 
impact, not from front sight to point of im 
pact. Of course the difference is not much 
being merely one-half the height of the from 
sight, but what I wished to find out is wheth 
er [ am correct in assuming that that height 
is measured above line of center to center 
If you can furnish me any formulae for 
working out the height of the trojectory abov: 
line of center to center at any given distanc: 
from the muzzle, I should be much obliged 
for I can use it in calculating difference be 
tween position of bullet and line of sight in 
several other points besides the midrange 
position and the first point blank position. 


N. Y. Joun C. Bancrort. 


Note.—You have eetniaaiel a problem that 
is difficult for me to answer. Trajectories art 
calculated from the curve of the bullet mace 
flight, and not from the sighting line, as you su 
mise. When you endeavor to learn where 
bullet crosses the sighting line, gun being sight 
for a given distance and trajectory known, the 
thing becomes complicated. I can give you 
my own practical experience with a Savage .250 
[ found that in order to bring the bullet up t 
hit a 2-inch bull in the center, holding at 6 
o'clock at 40 yards, I had to sight the rifle ix 
for 200 yards. Even then it would shoot below 
the line of sight up to about 25 yards. I as 
sumed that the bullet crossed the sighting line 
at about 30 yards, and from there on traveled 
above, the highest point being a 115 or 120 
yards. The same sight that threw me into the 
bull at 40 yards, kept me in a 6-inch bull at 160 
into a 10-inch bull at 200 and into a 16-im 
bull at 300—maybe not in the center but some 
where in the bull. In my opinion the only way 
you can sight in a gun for a given distance is t 
shoot it at that distance, from one position 
From any other position you can expect some 
vibration of center of impact from sights. 

In trying to calculate the path of flight of the 
bullet with reference to the line of aim when the 
gun is sighted, the problem is complicated by the 
fact that when the bullet leaves the muzzle, 
neither the sight nor the bore are where they 
were when the trigger was pulled. If the path 
of flight were a prolongation of the axis of the 
bore, modified only by gravity and time over the 
course, it ought to be fairly easy to calculate 
where the ball would cross the sighting line, but 
we have jump and flip to contend with. 

Here is what Major Whelen says on the sub- 
ject in his book, ‘“‘The American Rifle’ “When 
the rifle is fired the disturbing influence is_ th 
recoil. The action of recoil is straight back in 
line with the barrel, but the resistance is always 
below the line of the barrel; that is the center 
of gravity of the rifle and the resistance of the 
stoulder applied to the butt-plate. When the 
recoil comes the low resistance causes the whol 
gun to try to revolve around the center of 1 
sistance. This sudden pressure bends the rifk 
into a curve, with the center below the barrel 


and causes the muzzle to dip and the breech to. 


rise out of the line of the axis of the bore. as 
that axis was before the ignition of the powder 
teok place. The high-power rifle with lig! t bar 

tree fore shoots lower at all eo than 
line, in prolongation of the axis of the bore. The 
bending of the barrel, the dipping of the muzzl 
ird the lifting of the breech during recoil is us 
ually called ‘flip.’ 

Doctors sometimes disagree, and tho not 
doctor I am liable to disagree anyhow You wil 
notice the Major says the high- power rifle shoots 
below a line in prolongation of the axis of the 
Lore, because of flip or the downward bending 
the haevel at the instant the bullet left it. | 
was shooting a .256 rifle sighting in at 100 yard 
—rifle shot 3 inches above the point of aim. To 
day I thought I’d see where the axis of the bore 
crossed the line of sight. The axis of the bore 
never came up to the sighting line up to 200 
yards. How did that bullet get above the line 
of sight ?—Editor. 
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Bullet Energy 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. Venard’s eru- 
dite letter in August issue on what will kill 
and what will not kill. in disputation of my 
suggestions of a previous issue, is so mislead- 
ing that it really requires a reply. 

If Mr. Venard will again read what I wrote, 
he will find out right away that I did not 
make any statements of any kind, but merely 
made a mathematical suggestion as to what 
might determine the actual killing power of 
bullets acting at different velocities, since the 
formula for energy did not hold true at ve- 
locities over 2.500 foot-seconds, with present 
thin metal jackets. 

If he will again read what I said, he will 
note that I took full account of expansion, 
and for that very reason attempted to find a 
new formula for killing value, since the high- 
speed bullets break up so much, before they 
enter deep into the vitals of heavy animals, 
pulping the exterior tissue without going 
deep. This pulping, according to Dr. Miller, 
so paralyzes the blood vessels that even ex- 
terior bleeding is curtailed and game is hard 
to follow. Aside from that, I stated distinct- 
ly that the attempt was not even a statement, 
but merely a suggestion, 

There is no question that expansion of bul- 
let helps a great deal in killing, but not ex- 
pansion that is so great that it does not pene- 
trate. If Mr. Venard is right, we can kill a 
large animal more quickly by shooting him 
with a flapjack, as that will assuredly deliver 
the full energy. 

At no time did I state that anything par- 
ticular did or did not happen, but suggested 
the whole thing. I have seen the high-veloc- 
ity bullets tear a lot, and go clean thru with- 
out tearing at all. There seems to be no 
actual answer to the whole problem, except 
that we must take the average of all, and 
see what we can deduct from them. If we 
are going to use high velocities, which is un- 
doubtedly a good thing, we must then make 
the cases of the bullets thicker, to hold them 
together. None of us can make any statement, 
as Mr. Venard did, which will actually hold 
water, as conditions for each shot are so dif- 
ferent. Some hit the paunch and some hit a 
thick shoulder bone. Others miss for being 
too low, which is an argument for flat trajec- 
tory, and high speed. The answer is still 
ahead of us, but we can gather together the 
thoughts of men and see where we can pro- 
gress. Joun WALLACE GILLIES. 

NES. ey eS 
“Too Many Calibers” 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been read- 
ing Outdoor Life ever since I was a pup, 
and take it on one side and the other, the 
magazine is hard to beat. But oh, the no- 
tions of some of the readers, if they actually 
think as they write. I have in mind espe- 
cially a pair of articles I saw recently—one 
in the April number and one in the March 
number—headed “Too Many Calibers.” This 
writer has the right idea, but to my own no- 
tion he leaves entirely too many styles of 
cartridges. Personally, I think the world 
would roll right on with only the following: 
.22 long rifle, .32-20, .38-40, .38 Special, .45 
Colt automatic, .44 Smith & Wesson Special 
and the .250 Savage, .25 Remington (or 
25-35), .30-40, .30-'06, .401 and .405, and 
the 6.5 and 8 mm. for the kind of American 
who thinks he has to have a foreign gun. 
This is six revolver cartridges and twelve rifle 
cartridges. The .22, .32-20 and .38-40 are 
counted as both rifle and revolver, fifteen in 
all, to which we might also add the .35 New- 
ton for anyone who wants the biggest, or 
rather the most powerful, shell made in the 
United States, and the .45-90 for the man 
who sticks to the old-timers. This makes 


seventeen, to twenty-one of Mr. Cawood of 
Oklahoma, and I am not ‘inding any fault 
with his list, either. 

Now, I am just a young buck and don’t 
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know any great heap, but before Mr. 
Thomas get after me for leaving the .45 Colt 
single-action out (which I did to start a 
fight) I should like to make a few remarks 
and ask a few questions. In the April num- 
ber Mr. Burroughs of Michigan says some- 
thing in his last paragraph which we would 
do well to take up with the N. R. A. and the 
officials of the R. O. T. C., when he says: 
“A training course in the public schools 

is the answer to the future preserva- 
tion of American citizenship,” etc. The only 
way to get the future generation interested 
in saving the nation and the game of the 
nation, and the aims of the nation, is to 
catch ’em young. If we wait till they get 
to Congress it will be all off. Ask El Coman- 
cho; he knows, and he isn’t afraid to say so, 
and when he talks he says something. 

Calif. Lamo H. ALLEN. 
Proposed Legislation Against 
Firearms 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Recent articles in 
your valuable publication touching on legis- 
lation against firearms is interesting to the 
hunting fraternity of America, who are nu- 
merous as the leaves of the forest thru which 

they love to roam. 

Our forefathers lived without question or 
dictation from petty politicians as to whether 
they should or should not enjoy the freedom 
of the woods vouchsafed by our glorious con- 
stitution which gave us the privilege of pos- 
sessing and carrying firearms while not vio- 
lating the laws of our country. These rights 
have been ours for past centuries altho now 
it would seem that carping politicians in 
New York are endeavoring to regulate the 
constitution of these United States to suit 
their own mishappen ideas of what the dear 
people should be permitted to enjoy in this 
great free country. 

Several years ago a New York ward poli- 
tician introduced and had passed thru _ his 
state legislature a bill making it a felony to 
carry any kind of concealed weapons. Re- 
sults soon determined that instead of being 
a beneficial law, it was quite the reverse and 
all kinds of crime has steadily increased ever 
since it became effective. Thugs, hold-ups, 
bank robbers, bootleggers, whiskey peddles, 
rum runners and criminals of all classes ap- 
parently have every variety of firearms at 
their command to murder and rob the peace- 
ful and law-abiding citizens, who are at their 
mercy, not being permitted to possess or carry 
any kind of arms to defend their lives or 
property, while these criminals seem to have 
a charmed existence or immunity from pun- 
ishment. They are seldom captured and less 
often convicted and now it would appear as 
if these ward politicians desire to broaden 
the field of opporunity for these organized 
crooks to embrace the whole of the United 
States, which this bill recently introduced by 
Senator Copeland of New York might surely 
accomplish if ever passed, and would finally 
lead to prohibitive taxation on all kinds of 
firearms and ammunition, eventually depriv- 
ing a great majority of our citizens of all 
hunting privileges and leaving them without 
any kind of firearms to defend their lives and 
homes from the hordes of criminals who 
would prey upon the defenseless should this 
bill become effective. However, I feel confi- 
dent no bill of this character shall ever pass 
thru our national legislative halls and escape 
being torn to pieces and rejected by our rep- 
resentatives who, I believe, are faithful to 
their ancestry of patriotic fighting men who 
won our national independence and not with 
empty words, but by their thoro knowledge 
and use of firearms. 

However, should any representative be so 
thoughtless as to vote for this iniquitous leg- 
islation, they may be sure that a tide of in- 
dignant and honest voters will certainly cause 
them to regret doing so. 


Texas. Joun P. Wricut. 





In Defense of the .38-40 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Your Arms & Am- 


munition editor and Byron Cottrell of Penn- 
sylvania seem to love to pan me about an 
article I wrote concerning the .38-40, said 
article being published in your fine maga- 
zine a few months ago. 

Honest opinions backed up by experience 
are always interesting and helpful to most of 
us who are looking for information pertain- 
ing to guns and sporting matters, and that is 
one of the main reasons why I enjoy reading 
your magazine. 

I have had considerable experience with 
the .38-40 and have hunted in the big woods 
in the Adirondacks and the Catskills sev- 
eral times and have bagged my deer and 
have yet to wound one that got away. I have 
known of a good many deer being wounded 
by .30-30s, .32 Specials, etc., that got away; 
some were shot as many as six times with 
those guns before they gave up, the reason 
being the bullets made too small a hole and 
did not do enough damage. I use the high 
velocity cartridge and it will drop them un- 
less you hit them on the end of the tail or in 
the foot. 

Last fall one of our party shot a medium 
size bear six times with a .30-40 Krag before 
he laid down. And still my .38-40 is a pill- 
gun. 

I have never heard of a deer or a bear 
being shot six times with a .38-40 before it 
quit, nor half that many times. 

Now, here is something for the above named 
to ponder on: The .38-40 and the .44-40, ac- 
cording to the Winchester and Colt people 
and a great many writers and experienced 
and reliable Westerners, killed more buffalo, 
grizzly bear, bad men, antelope, deer, black 
bear, etc., in the first twenty-five years after 
their advent than will be killed in the next 
one hundred years by all the high-power rifles 
made. Those guns were sufficient and filled 
the bill all right at that time. And with 
modern improvements in powder, etc., it is a 
much better cartridge today. And I will 
again make the statement that the .38-40. 
while it is not a whale or elephant gun, is 
the best all round gun for everything from 
frogs up to and including deer and black 
bear that is manufactured at the present time. 

I would respectfully submit the article ap- 
pearing in the January, 1923, issue of Outdoor 
Life, by W. S. Davenport, page 39. I also 
have a picture of William Krippner and a 
black bear killed by him, which weighed 
when dressed 604 pounds and that with one 
shot by a .38-40. Some pill gun, but of 
course a real high-power rifle would have 
done better. Gro. H. TREADWELL. 


Arms Used at Little Big Horn 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the Arms and 
Ammunition Department of the April num- 
ber there appeared a query as to the arms 
used by General Custer’s command at the 
Little Big Horn. I have written to the War 
Department asking for this information, and 
the following was the reply received: 

Receipt is acknowledged of your letter re- 
questing a description of the carbines used by 
General Custer’s command at the battle of the 
Little Big Horn, and information as to whether 
~ arms captured were recovered from the In- 
dians. 

There are no records in the Department that 
show positively what armament was used by the 
Seventh Calvary (that commanded by General 
Custer) in the engagement referred to, altho 
available records indicate that the command was 
armed with the Springfield carbine .45-caliber, 
Model of 1870. 

There are no records on file to show whether 
or not the arms thus used were recovered from 
the Indians. 


I hope that the foregoing may reach the 
notice of some former soldier of Ma‘or Reno’s 
command, or of General Terry’s forces who 
reached the scene of the tragedy the day fol- 
lowing the battle. J. B. Wortny. 

Mich. 
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Take a Kodak with you 


When nature beckons, Kodak calls and you 
put the scene ina picture. It’s all easy the 
Kodak way and pleasure a-plenty as well. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
Ar your dealer’ s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., rie Kodet city 
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Russells 
lke Walton 


HERE the pavement ends” 

is where Russell’s ‘Ike 
Waltons” begin. On mountain, 
field and forest trails they 
are padding along giving mile- 
age and comfort to men wise 
in choosing outing footwear. 


The Ike Walton is a boot with 
a double vamp—made of the 
finest waterproofed imported 
French veal leathers, tanned and 
oiled to a pliability that gives 
no hint of ruggedness. . Gen- 
uine moccasin construction. 


The “never rip”’ seam, continuous on 
the vamp and toe piece, is sufficient as- 
surance against the hazards of the worst 
of bad going. Flexible soles of wear- 
beating Maple Pac leather give four lay- 
ers of leather between the foot and the 
ground. The lightest weight and strong- 
est boot ever trod on; as waterproofed 
as a leather boot can be. Heights 
6 to 18 inches, all sizes, army last. 


R. B. Slatter, Brea, California, 
wore this boot from Vancouver, 

B. C. to Atlin, a distance of 1800 
miles, in 153 consecutive days. 
Ask any dealer who sells (or ought to 
sell) sportsmen’s boots and shoes to 
show you Russell Moccasin Footwear. 
If he can not, write for our catalog, 
select the style and size you want and 

insist that he order them for you. 


The W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 
912 Wisconsin St. BERLIN, WIS. 





























OAL OC ld Ld 
JOSTAM on tt FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 
T RED RUBBER CUSH 
Used by the aor shots in the world. ser me ne take up 
the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle. 
Sent postpaid for $8.25. Ask your dealer, Send for Circular, 
JOSTAM MFG. CO. 5252 BROADWAY CHICAGO, ILL, 














MAGNUM 12 BORE ’WILDFOWL GUNS 


shooting 3 in. PaperShells (1% ozs. shot) have 

an effective Killing Range of 80 to 100 yards. 
Send for particulars to: 

G. E. LEWIS & SONS, Gun al Rifle Works 

Established 1850 BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 

Or apply MESSRS. VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, lnc., New York 
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Small Game Rifles 


Editor Outdoor Life: 
Outdoor Life, Captain 


In the July issue of 
Askins in his article 


entitled “Small-Game Rifles,” page 71, (re- 
ferring to the .22 long rifle cartridge) says: 


“The trouble with the hollow points now is 
that the velocity is too low to properly: mush- 
room the bullet. All our hollow points have 
so much penetration and not enough upset.” 

My experience with this cartridge has been 
so favorable that I believe it may be of inter- 
est. A couple of years ago I took a .22 Bal- 
lard target rifle to Montana for the express 
purpose of testing the killing qualities of the 
United States Cartridge Company’s .22 N. R. 
A. ammunition with hollow point bullets. 

A great number of picket pin squirrels were 
shot and killed with this ammunition. When 
struck in the abdomen, the abdominal walls 
were always torn open and the entrails forced 
out, killing the animal in a few seconds. 
When struck in the thorax, death was almost 
instantaneous. 

A cony shot thru the body dropped _ in- 
stantly, and conies are good eating. A wood- 
chuck shot sidewise thru the head, consid- 
erably below the brain and in front of the 
vertebrae was instantly paralyzed. 

Later, in the Adirondacks, New York state, 
using a light Re ‘mington repeater, seven red 
squirrels were dropped in succession, all but 
one shot thru the body. No attempt was 
made to strike the head, as it was desired to 
test the killing power of the ammunition. A 
varying hare was instantly killed, but the bul- 
let struck the spine and afforded no proper 
test. 

Many years before the present improve- 
ment in .22 ammunition, the long rifle cart- 
ridge with solid bullets gave unsatisfactory 
results on red squirrels and large frogs on 
the surface of the water (not on shore), but 
the hollow points killed instantly. On one 
occasion a bullet passed thru the body of a 
red squirrel, making one hole at point of en- 
trance and two holes, nearly an inch apart at 
point of exit. 

An autopsy on a muskrat, shot thru the 
spine, showed that the bullet had split into 
a number of fragments about the size of a 
No. 4 shot flattened on an anvil and these 
had spread out in the form of a fan or cone, 
similar to the fragments of a shrapnel shell. 

Some eight or nine cats, shot thru the 
thorax with this old-time ammunition suc- 
cumbed quickly. Only one succeeded in 
traveling as much as 10 feet after being hit. 
One, shot thru the intestines, was found dead 
about twenty minutes after being hit. A por- 
cupine, which rumor says is hard to kill, quit 
without delay when shot thru the body. The 
only animal that showed any reluctance to 
taking the count was a raccoon. 

In my experience. the .22 long rifle hollow 
point is powerful enough for all the above 
except coons and woodchucks, if hit almost 
anywhere in the forward part of the body. 
Its great disadvantage lies in its high tra- 
iectory. 

There may be times when the .22 hollow 
point bullets cannot be obtained, in which 
cases a split bullet gives the same effect and 
satisfactory accuracy at the short ranges at 
which small game is usually killed. Two 
splits with a sharp thin knife at right angles 
to each other are made down the center of 
the bullet commencing at the point and ex- 
tending downward (or backward) about one- 
eighth of an inch. 

Many years ago I used the .25 rim fire solid 
point cartridge “satisfactorily on small game, 
and if this ammunition is as accurate today 
as it was then it should be all that one 
might desire, provided a good repeater were 
made to handle it. 

I can recall but little of the game killed 
with this cartridge, but I do recollect several 
blue grouse, a rabbit, a woodchuck, a hawk 
at 75 “yards, and an antelope, shot by a lady 





to whom I loaned the rifle. This cartridge 
is reported to have killed a moose by a lucky 
shot thru the heart, which of course proves 
nohing except that it has penetration. 

The .25 rim-fire for several years has been 
made with hollow point bullet and should be 
powerful enough for what is classed as small 
game, except perhaps woodchucks. 

The average shooter nowadays is obliged 
to expend quite a few simoleons for a hunt- 
ing trip where even small game is to be found 
and the cost of the .25 rim-fire ammunition 
would be but a small item compared with 
other expenses. Epwarp F. Batt. 


Note.—W ¢« 
as being very 
will come 
only with 
cartridges.- 


The ame Gun Man 


This is not a “two-gun-man” articles, but 
one that most decidedly concerns all buddies. 
It is a reminder that they best watch what 
goes on in Washington. 

In Article 2 of Amendments to the Consti- 
tution are these words: “The right of the 
people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed.” That is certainly plain. enough 
language for anybody. yet there are today 
before Congress two anti-pistol bills, which 
with all that will be tacked on, will mean if 
they pass a cancellation of the above guar- 
antee to free citizens. 

The evil inherent in this proposed legisla- 
tion is manifold. It is almost a slap direct 
at the American Legion, for who handled the 
guns to protect these same calamity howlers? 
It was the men in the service. Cannot these 
same men be trusted today to keep arms in 
their own homes for defense? 

Our own General Pershing is quoted as 
saying: “Proficiency in the use of firearms 
is a great national as well as a great personal 
asset.” 

We are all at heart sportsmen, if there is 
any red blood in our veins. True virility is 
begotten by open air lives, and nothing is so 
conducive to being out of doors as hunting 
and shooting. They are among the noblest 
and most glorious of sports. But to hunt and 
shoot one needs must have firearms. 

Let the honest law abiding citizens, and 
such are our Legion, then have the rights 
given to possess their arms. 

Of course the plea is that weapons will be 
removed from the criminals by the passage of 
these laws. But will they? Does any right 
thinking person believe that criminals will 
turn in the weapons they already possess? 
Hardly! In their hands today are sufficient 
to last them for years, and how easy to cache 
them if desired. 

The non-availableness of pistols will no 
more stop crime than does the difficulty of 
obtaining dynamite or nitroglycerine prevent 
the blowing of safes in banks and offices to- 
day. Is there not a law against the sale or 
nossession of narcotics? Yet the dope fiends 
and snow-birds seem to get all they need. 
Has the anti-pistol law of New York stopped 
murder there? No more dastardly crimes 
are committed in any city than under that 
self same act. Their law abiding citizens 
obey, and as a result have no defense of per- 
son or home. Simply because criminals use 
firearms in their nefarious work is no reason 
for disarming honest men. 

What could be more satisfactory to the 
crook than the passing of such laws? Every 
home and citizen would be an invitation to 
assault with no defense possible. 

You hear the argument that the London 
“Bobb¥.” or policeman. carries only a club, 
pistols being forbidden in England, and that 
they have a low crime rate there. No one has 
ever known of our police being willing to 
surrender their guns. yet if they are allowed 


commend what Mr. Ball has to say 

interesting, and hope our readers 
forward with their experiences, not 
the .22 Hollow point but with other 
Editor. 
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protection to their persons on duty why not 
permit the citizen to protect himself and 
home? 

Let a wave of disapproval go in to Congress 
from all Legionaires. Would to heaven the 
Legion would pull as one man on this pro- 
test. 

Get busy, every man of you. Write your 
Congressmen—if you do not know who they 
are ask your postmaster—and ask them to 
vote against these obnoxious bills. If we do 
not the next thing will probably be the taking 
away of ordinary hunting and fishing privi- 
leges. Let’s go! ¥. M. Barker, M. D. 

Mich. 


Suggestion for New Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read a great 
deal about new high-power rifles in the bolt 
action but haven’t seen anything about a 
.25-20 or a .32-20 bolt action rifle until I see 
the Savage has one now on the market. This 
gun has no place to put a good peep sight 
and is too light and too much like the .22 
Sporter. The rifle I would like to see is one 
like the 1922 Springfield .22 caliber or the 
Model 52 Winchester with the same stock as 
the .22 Springfield and having a tang long 
enough to permit mounting a peep sight if 


wanted, like the Lyman 48 and gold bead or | 


black front sight. I should want the barrel 26 
inches, straight, not tapered so telescope 
blocks could be fitted, a five-shot magazine 
either loaded with clips like the .22 Spring- 
field on Model 52 Whnchester, or like the 
.30-'06 Springfieid, fitted with sling swivels 
for carrying and shooting frame. weight about 
814 or 9 pounds, and cost between $30 and 
$40. If such a rifle were put on the market 
I think it would sell because so many use 
bolt action rifles either for big game or at the 
target range and one wouldn’t have to change 
from the bolt action to a lever or side 
action for his woodchuck rifle. I have a bolt 
action target rifle .22 caliber, and a Reming- 
ton side action .25-20. How nice it would be 
if it were a bolt then I could use the range 
movements instead of changing around to the 
pump action. I don’t know if I am right 
about this kind of rifle, whether it would sell 
or not, but it is my idea of a woodchuck gun. 
N.Y. Harry E. WILtiaMs. 


Boost For It 

Editor Outdoor Life:—You are all wrong 
in fighting the Copeland-McAdoo anti-pistol 
bill. Boost for it! Then all we who have 
guns, pistols and revolvers, will no longer 
have to work for a living. No, we can sally 
forth in a disarmed community and rob every 
bank and jewelry store in the place. Inci- 
dentally we may shoot a few citizens in order 
to keep in practice. Besides the world is be- 
coming crowded with people and not only 
will the killing of a few citizens occasionally 
be a good thing for practice but will help 
keep down excess population. 

We will then (as soon as the bill passes) 
form an order of the Free and Independent 
Order of Bandits and establish a regular 
headquarters where all members in good 
standing may come for free information in 
regard to the making of pistols from shotguns 
and rifles, the latest things in gas, bombs, 
cartridge manufacture. Also, I move that 
every member of our brotherhood be required 
to, in order to remain in good standing, kill 
one defenseless and unarmed citizen per year. 
And be it hereby resolved that we take up a 
collection to erect a large statue of Senator 
Copeland, patron saint of the Free and In- 
dependent Order of Bandits. It might also 
be well to present Mr. McAdoo with a token 
suitably engraved, of our appreciation of his 
great help and assistance in pushing this bill 
thru Congress. I suggest that the token be a 
silver and gold plated pistol. 

Neb. ALBERT KENNEDY. 












Be a Iaxidermist 
Learn by Mail 


Write for 


FREE 
Taxidermy 

















pie We, ea, Me 


Hunters — Tra rs — F ishermen 
Mount Your Own Specimens! 


You can now learn to be an expert (Jd Reliable School Seany, eave te Yostneme. 


taxidermist during your spare time in among bent, spertaraen,, crappese at potane — 

* . everywhere. e only Taxidermy school in the world. 
your own home. Easily and quickly Endorsed by colleges and museums. Latest methods 
learned by mail. taught in 40 complete lessons. You NEED Taxidermy, 


Investigate TODAY. Send the coupon! 
Learn to mount all kinds of birds, animals, 
game-heads, fish—-tan furs and skins and 


make beautiful rugs and robes. Be a taxi- 

dermy artist. Preserve your finest trophies. 

Save taxidermists’ bills. Double your interest V 0 
and pleasure in hunting and fishing. 


Decorate your home and den with nature’s = « . ” . 
finest art. Most interesting art in the world How to Learn Taxidermy.” This 32 


and positively learned with ease by men, page finely illustrated book will be sent 
boys and women. Success guaranteed. for a short time ABSOLUTELY FREE! Shows 
Our lessons are complete, simple and easily dozens of photos of beautifully mounted speci- 
understood. Written so YOU can learn taxi- mens. Tells all about this unique school and 
dermy RIGHT and in a short time. how to become an expert taxidermist. Every 


e hunter, fisherman, trapper and nature lover 
Make Big Money y should by all means have this book. Send for 
: beg it TODAY. Don’t delay but SEND NOW. : 
Sell your mounted trophies. Mount for others. Big If you delay you may forget it, soCLIP THE 
demand. Turn your spare time into cash. Earn money co N and mail it tous at once. No obliga- 
on the side, for guns, traps, books, vacations and tion whatever. SEND THE COUPON. 
yy One yy gy as have oye it 
50 in spare time from idermy, since ing 
your lessons.”” You can do the same. Free Book Coupon 
Learn Field Taxidermy  : Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
7 64-N Elwood Building, Omaha, Nebr. 
eee ; eS Septet Rene ier —_ Send me, absolutely free, your {llustrated book 
andled properly w : lessons cover this * | om oe . 
subject thoroughly and teach you how to take care of oe hmemmaeees — 
the skins in the field so that they can be mounted per- 
fectly later on. This is of vital importance to every icttsgisiandideheatasmebadeanenieaill 
sportsman. Send the coupon today. 





























FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 
safe for family: all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood ; used by U. S. and 
foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison St, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





ITHACA WINS @ ) 


GEORGIANA HOBSON, a 16 year 


old Kentucky girl, won the woman’s 

championship of North America and 

FRANK HUGHES won the man’s amateur cham- 

pionship with an Ithaca, in fact Ithacas won about 
everything worth winning at the Grand American Handicap 


Ithaca Gun Co. - Ithaca, N. Y. - Box 10 
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The pipe-tobacco 
case is closed 


for Mr. G. E. M. 


An open mind is all very well— up to a 
certain point. But there comes a time when 
a man tires of experimenting with tobaccos. 
Particularly, it seems, if he has once known 
the pipe satisfaction of old Edge- 
worth.” 


“ 
good 


So G. E. M., as he writes, has reached the 
stage where he is willing to let others do 
the experimenting while he sticks to his tried 
and true favorite. 


Here 


Larus & 
Richmond, 
rena 

After reading some of the letters in the 
different magazines, written by Edgeworth 
boosters, I have decided to sing a few 
words of praise for Edgeworth also. 


I find it to be the only tobacco giving 
me complete satisfaction. It certainly is a 
pleasure to smoke a tobacco with a pleas- 
ant taste, which at the same time does 
not bite the tongue. I have tried many 
brands of tobacco recommended by friends, 


his deposition: 


eg Co., 


but have only been able to enjoy one to- 
bacco thoroughly, Edgeworth. Now, I 
take tips on good tobaccos from no one, 


satisfied in mind that 


as I am my own 
there is no better tobacco sold than Edge- 
worth, 

Please put me down as an Edgeworth 
booster. It’s a smoke fit for a king. 


Yours sincerely, 
G, 5... 
Los Angeles, California. 
Which proves again that tebacco taste is 
an individual matter. Two friends may agree 


on the merits of a book, a play, or almost 
anything —-and at the same time be as far 
apart as the north and the south poles on 


their opinions of a tobacco. 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 









so that you may put it 
to the pipe test. If you 
} like the samples, you'll 
like Edgeworth wher- 
ever you buy it, for it 


never changes in qual- 
ity. Write your name 
and address to Larus & 





Brother Company, 
131 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, 
Va. 

Edgeworth is 
sold in various 
sizes to suit the 
needs and means 


of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
small, pocket-size packages, in 
and 


Plug 
packed 


handsome humidors holding a pound, 


Slice 


are 


also in several handy in-between sizes. 
We have a special week-end-size can for 
35c that is just the thing for outdoor men 


who love their pipes. 


We'll be grateful for the name and address 


of your tobacco dealer, too, if you care to 
add them. 
To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 


jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 


dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 

















EDITED BY CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS 
(Inquirers who wish their answers sent by mail (only a small percentage are published) will 


please enclose 2 cents for postage. 
Askins at the Denver office. 
given. Write again.) 


Correspondents in this department will please address Captain 
If an answer is not received it 1s because complete address was not 








I am planning on getting a Marlin .30-30 or 
.32-40. Which is the more powerful of the two? 
Which would be the better for deer, small black 
bears and “’gators’’? Now, I understand that 
the supplemental chambers (made by Marble 
Arms Company, I think) are made to use the 
.o2 Smith & Wesson in the .30-30 and the .32 
short Colts in the .32-40. Can they be used with 
the small car- 


any degree of accuracy, and will 
tridges damage the barrel or other parts? What 
would you suggest as sights for Marlin Model 


Weaver, Fla. 
.30-30 is a more powerful and 
more modern cartridge than the .32-40 and is to 
be preferred for any kind of big game. My ex- 
perience with supplemental chambers has been 
unfortunate. Others seem to like them. I do 
not believe they would injure the rifle in any 
way. I’d use a Marble or Lyman tang peep 
sight on that rifle. If a middle sight is desired, 
a rear barrel sight, have it one of those that fold 


93 carbine?—W. 
Answer.—T he 


down flat when not needed. A sight like the 
Marble adjustable leaf sight ought to work. 
Many men can do better running-shooting with 


an open sight than they can with a peep, and 
yet the peep is best for long range and accurate 
work. If this happens to be the case with you, 
then a fit ought to be the rear peep with a fold- 
ing leaf rear sight, which would go down out of 
the way of a peep, and could be turned up when 
the peep is turned down.—Editor. 
will shoot the farther 
long range shooting, 
Winchester pump 


Which of these guns 
and pattern the closer in 
an automatic shotgun or a 
gun, both shooting the same load and both full 
choke guns? Is there any difference in the 
shooting of a long barrel shotgun and a short 
one, both shooting the same load and both full 
choke?—August Wilkowski, Wash. 
Answer.—The automatic Winchester and the 
Winchester pump, both having the same length 
of barrel and both bored alike, will have like 
range. The individual gun might make a differ- 
ence, but the automatic is just as liable to out- 
shoot the pump as the other way about. The 
barrel, say a 32-inch, will have some ad- 
over a 26-inch barrel, using dense pow- 
advantage when using bulk smokeless, 
short barrel is really not adapted to 
smokeless at all. Using 11% ounces 
powder will all be consumed 
barrel length, the bulk 
24 inches and the pro- 
burned in 30 


long 
vantage 
der, more 
and the 

progressive 
of shot, the dense 
in about 20 inches of 
powder in something like 
would all be 


gressive powders 
inches. In either case the gas drive continues 
after the powder is all burned. Except for spe- 


as in brush shooting, short shotgun 
desirable, not shorter than 28 
guns and 26 inches in repeaters. 


cial purposes, 
a s are no 
ches in double 


-Editor 





How does the recoil of a Remington automatic 
compare with the recoil of a Winchester pump 
12-gauge, both shooting the same loads?—Her- 
man Bruce, Calif. 

Answer.—If the recoil of a Remington auto- 
matic were exactly balanced by the action spring, 
that is, if the recoil or back thrust of the barre! 
was just sufficient to eject the spent cartridge 
the Remington would have less recoil the an other 
guns of like weight. Where the back thrust 
much exceeds the resistance of the spring, so 
that the barrel came back and delivered a blow, 
recoil might be felt more than it would in the 
pump gun. $y the use of the friction ring re- 
coil can generally be so balanced in an automatic 
Remington that it delivers less of a blow to the 
than other guns.—FEditor. 


shoulder 





I own a Newton rifle with No. 2289 on the 
under side flat at rear of barrel. It is the .256- 
caliber and marked .256 Newton en top left side 
and to rear of back sight. Can you tell from 
this number whether it is a genuine Charles New- 
ton built before the receivers took over the New- 
ton business? It would be of interest to all 
riflemen to have the serial numbers of all New- 
ton rifles, up to the time the receivers took 
charge, published, so as to straighten all owners 
of Newton rifles out and ease their minds of 
doubt. I have never tried this rifle thoroly. The 
rifling does not appear to be ‘the oval, but more 
Springfield. I presume there are a mul- 
Newton owners looking for an answer 
same questions and would appreciate a 
from Mr. Newton in your publication. 


like the 
titude of 
to these 
statement 


I might say that I have been a trapper and hun- 


ter and miner for years, and that I bought this 
rifle believing that I was getting the best rifle 
to be had. So far as I have tried it, it has 
proven the most accurate rifle that I have ever 
shot.—Roy L. Davis, Wash. 

Answer.—It is impossible to tell from the shop 
number of the rifle whether it is one put out 
by the receiver or not, because as we were get- 
ting started quite a number of rifles were re- 
jected by the inspector and laid away, and some 
of these with numbers running below 100. When 
the receiver took charge he got out these rifles 
and sold them, so, while this -rifle was doubtless 
one made in the old factory by us, it is by no 
means certain that it was shipped by us, or in- 
spected and approved by us. Because of this 
condition it is impossible to determine from the 
serial number as to whether the rifle was turned 
out by the old firm or by the receiver, with the 
exception that all numbers above 2400 were 
turned out by the receiver. Those below that 
may or may not have been. We kept a very 
complete record of these rifles, using the serial 
number of every one manufactured and sold, the 
entry being made at the time of the sale, and 
showing the complete details of the rifle itself, 


together with date of sale and the person to 
whom sold. However, these records were all 
lost after the receiver took charge. The rifle 


your correspondent mentions was certainly put 
out by the old company, as the barrel was made 
by the Marlin Company, who made the first 500 
barrels we used.—Chas. Newton. 





Please compare the accuracy of the Mode) 
1920 Savage .250-3000 and the Springfield .30-’06. 
Would like to know the size of groups obtained 
with machine rest at 100, 200, 300, 400 and 500 
yards, both guns. Am using Springfield as is- 
sued. I like nothing about it but its accuracy. 
Would I be giving the coyotes greater odds by 
using the bolt action .250-3000? Most all of 
my shots are at long range. I have had won- 
derful success with the Springfield. I want less 


weight and more speed.—R. H. Brumfield, Calif. 
Answer.—If the Savage .250-3000 has ever 
been tested for size of groups from a machine 


rest at from 100 to 500 yards I have never seen 
an account of the work. Probably the Spring- 
fleld would shoot the smaller group, for more 
attention has been paid to the loading of this 
cartridge than has ever been given to any other 
in the whole history of rifle making. However, 
I believe that so far as practical work is con- 
cerned, shooting in the field from any recog- 
nized position used by hunters, you will not be 
able to detect the difference in accuracy be- 
tween the Springfield and the Savage .250-3000. 
So far as speed of missile is concerned, the 
Springfield is not second to the .250. The Rem- 
ington Arms Company will furnish you with a 
cartridge having the regular 150-grain bullet at 
a velocity of 3,000 feet, or if that is not fast 
enough, they furnish their Hi-Speed cartridge 
with 110-grain bullet at a velocity of 3,500 foot- 
seconds. For your use I would select the 150- 
grain cartridge for the Springfield.—Editor. 





Is the Winchester 1892 chambered for .32 


W. C. F. or Winchester Special? At what range 
is it accurate? How can I get rust off the ac- 
tion?—Frank Wallner, Minn. 





Answer.—The Winchester Model 92 is cham- 


bered for the .32 Winchester; that is, the Win- 
chester .32-20-115, but that is a different car- 
tridge from the Winchester .32 Special. The 
Model 94 is chambered for the .82 Special. The 


.82 Special is said to be accurate up to from 
500 to 700 yards. To remove rust from the out- 
side of the barrel—inside either if you cannot 
get it out any other way—use Stazon Rustoff. 
You can get it from the N. R. A., 1108 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C., and you may 
be able to get it from your dealer. The Win- 
chester Rust Remover cught to work,too.—Ed- 
itor. 


What are 
the range for target 
.30 government °06? 
of each target at the 


the standard size targets used on 
shooting with the .22 and 
Can you give me the size 
different ranges, number 
of rings, how numbered and size of bull’s-eye? 
Can my local dealer get these targets for me? 
Do you know if up to the present time there has 
been any change in the Springfield in regard to 
a pistol grip stock? How much does the regu- 
lation Springfield weigh with sling ag ng etc.? 
How many kinds of membership does the N. R. 
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A. have and what do they cost.—D. Webster, 
Wis. 

Answer.—Write to the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, 1108 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
They will not only give you the sizes of the tar- 
get and ring dimensions, but prices also. Dealers 
could get them for you from the N. R. A., but 
I see no reason why you should not purchase 
direct. The war department advises that in a 
few instances pistol grip stocks have been fitted 
to Springfield rifles, but this is not done often, 
since it requires considerable hand work. They 
are not advertising a willingness to do this, but 
you might possibly induce them to fit such a 
stock. The Springfield weight is given as 8% 
pounds; with sling it should weight about 9 
pounds. In the N. R. A. price list you will find 
the different memberships, such as_ benefactor, 
$3,000; life, $25; annual, $2; junior, 50 cents.— 
Editor. 


Will you kindly give me full details regarding | 


the .400-caliber Whelen cartridge as advocated 
by Major Whelen? I have noted references to 
it several times lately, also in his small book, 
“Big-Game Hunting.’””’ Who makes the 
cartridge for this caliber?—S. T. Whelen, Ohio. 
Answer.—I have seen the Whelen rifles in 


calibers .400 and .350, but can hardly give you! 


a complete description. Write to Major Town- 
send Whelen, 1108 Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The guns I saw were well made, 
nicely finished, balanced neatly, had, according 
to my remembrance, 30-inch barrels and weighed 
close to 10 pounds, tho they felt lighter. I do 
not know of better handling ‘rifles. The .400 has 
a little over 2,900 feet of velocity with its 300- 
grain bullet and has a striking energy of about 
4,000 pounds. 
understand, and the shell is probably the Spring- 
field, except using a larger and heavier bullet. 
Better write to the major and get something 
more definite.—Editor. 


Please inform me where the Lewis magnum 
gun, 12-bore, is made. That Lewis gun you are 
using in your experiments is some gun. I should 
like to own that gun or one just as good. I 
think I like the gun on account of its not being 
overbored so much as the Fox Super gun. Will 
they, or why don’t they, make a 10-bore of the 
Fox? It surely is not a 12-bore. Is the Lewis 
gun a very high-priced gun?—E. A. Wilbourn, 
Minn. 

Answer.—The Lewis gun is made by G. E. 
Lewis & Sons, 32 Lower Loveday Street, Bir- 
mingham, England. The Fox gun is not over- 
bored so much now as was the gun that I used 
—only about 10-1000 of an inch. 
gun that I had costs about $150 in England, but 
by the time you get it here and pay duty on it, 
with some other added charges, it comes pretty 
close to $250.—KEditor. 





I am.a member of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion and have been a subscriber to your good 
magazine for many yéars, or rather, newsstand 
reader and subscriber. “ Have always read with 
interest the Arms and Ammunition Department. 
Have been interested in military rifle shooting 
for many years and contemplate taking up mili- 
tary pistol shooting, and it’ is my intention to 
procure either a Colt .45. government automatic 
or the 1917 Smith & Wesson or Colt New Serv- 
ice, shooting the ‘45 automatic ammunition. 
However, before-doing this I would greatly ap- 
preciate your opinion of these arms. Will the 
Smith & Wesson and Colt revolvers shoot this 
ammunition as well and as. accurately as the 
automatic? Is this cartridge as loaded in the 
rim cartridge more satisfactory than the rimless 
with the clips? Can’t say that I particularly 
like an automatic:pistol of any kind on account 
of shape, etc., tho shot one quite a bit without a 
jam, except one or two defective cartridges. 
Also, as a weapon for personal defense, could 
the Colt or Smith & Wesson .45 automatic be 
cut off to, say, 4-inch barrel and could they be 
depended upon to shoot accurately at 25 yards, 
and what would be the probable cost for this 
if done at the factory ?—E. Wagner, Ark. 

Answer.—I noticed at Camp Perry that most 
military marksmen seemed to prefer the auto- 
matic pistol to the revolver. This, I take it, is 
because of rapid-fire work. The pistol has pre- 
cisely the same pull for rapid as slow fire, 
whereas the score Ry if used as a double-action 
arm is very difficult to’handle. If a man is fast 
enough to cock and fire his piece, using his 
thumb to raise the hammer for every shot, this 
handicap can be overcome. I'd personally prefer 
the revolver, but a great many better shots than 
I select the automatic. I believe that so far as 
practical results are concerned that the Smith & 
Wesson or the Colt revolvers are fully as accu- 
rate as the automatic. Any of them are so much 
more accurate than a man can hold with ex- 
tended arm that accuracy appears to be a small 
factor in the scoring when the weapon is in the 
hands of an ordinarily good shot. I believe the 
automatic is a more difficult weapon to learn 
to shoot, but after one does learn it is just as 
good as the revolver, and a little better general 
purpose military arm. I de not know what it 
would cost at the factory to cut off the barrel of 
a .45. You have to write to the factory about 
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The Springfield action is used, I | 


The Lewis | 








tA super-rifle for 
the cartridge of your choice 


AVE you formed a strong preference for a cartridge that suits you 


better than all others? 


A Hoffman rifle will enable you to get 


more accuracy and better all-round results from it—it will bring 


out the fullest powers and possibilities of this cartridge. 


Hoffman 


builds a Ballard that makes the .22 do quarter inch groups at twenty- 
five yards; Magnums that get unsuspected accuracy and killing power 
from ordinary ammunition and a .404 and .505 that bring a new 

measure of convenience, together with immense stopping power, and 
personal safety, to the hunter of large game. 

Probably no other factory in the world is as well equipped as the 
Hoffman Arms Company in departments of design, expert building, 


beautiful finishing and thorough testing of fine arms. 


specific information on the building of a 


Would you like 


rifle for your favorite cartridge? 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY 2766 Fast 27th Street 


New York Office, 25 Warren St. ~ 


- Capt. J. H. Portugal 


The unusual facilities of our factory and skill of our gun builders 


REPAIRING 
BY EXPERTS 


assure you of prompt deliveries of repairs, and the finest workman- 
ship obtainable. Send us your Rifle, Shotgun, Small Arms for altera- 
tions, reboring, stocking, remodelling, repairing or blueing. 


Your 


full satisfaction is guaranteed. 
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Box 1424, 


Gun Stock Blanks of Hawaiian Kea | 


BeauGful irvin and dark rich color 


_Dept. 22, San Diego, Calit. 












Grade A select -~ 
Prepaid to any address 
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WELSH & WESCOTT Box 2280 Honolulu, Hawa ii 
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In marsh, in field and at the traps 


L. GC. SMITH GUNS 


The year 1924 was a year in which the sportsman literally bowed in 
acknowledgment to L.C.Smith’s achievements in shotgun manufac- 
ture, especially the new L. C. Smith Long Range Gun, which kills 
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WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and & 
Fall gathering butterflies, in- § 
sects? I buy hundreds of kinds for collec- & 
tions. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 
outdoor work with my instructions, pic- 
tures, price-list. Send 10¢ (not stamps) for 
my illustrated Prospectus before sending 
butterflies. 
Mr. Sinctair, © 











MORE DUCKS COME where Wild Rice 
grows. Plant.as soon as waters are open. 
Germination guaranteed. Write now for free 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC 


planting advice. 


FARM, 285 B Bik., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

















“BRILLIANT 
SEARCH LIGHT” 
For Hunting, Trapping, Camp- 
\ ing, etc. Burns carbide gas. 
J Powerful white light. Double 
lens with darkening door. Shines 
wherever you look. 
Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
508 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 4, Chicago, Ill. 





















he 


CONSISTENTLY at 80 yards. 


At the traps, in 1924, L.C. Smith guns scored repeated wins all over the 
In the Grand American Handicap the name L. C. Smith was 


country. 


repeatedly associated with the winners in the important events. There 


is an L.C.Smith gun to meet every requirement. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Write for Catalog 323. 


McDONALD @& LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives, Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


EXPORT OFFICE: 50 Church Street, New York City 


FULTON, N. Y. 
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KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 


@ae €€ 


Protected Ivory Bead mente” Point Gold Bead 
Price $1.00 Price $1.50 
Ivory Bead has long, patented, braced blade with 
matted guard protecting bead and preventing blur. 
Spark Point Gold Bead has patented STEEL CEN- 

TER and braced construction. 
These sights are guaranteed to be the Strongest, Best Sight- 
ing Bead Sights Ever Produced. Made to fit All Arms. 








SCREW-DRIVER POINT 


EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE REAR, Price $1.75 
Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. Has adjustable 
reversible dise with Four sighting notches. White Diamond 
on one side giving Eight Combinations, also Double Elevator 
Screwdriver Point—rigid and no blur. Made for all Rifles 
and Carbines. 


EIGHT COMBINA- 
TION Folding Leaf 
Sights. With ad- 
justable white 
diamond toward 
the eye this sight 
can be turned up 
and used when so 
dark a peep sight 
is useless. Made 
for all Rifles and 
Carbines. Catalog 
*“O” of over 100 
Semi-Buekhorn Flat-Top, Folded gther tae be 
Up Price $1.50 ‘“Modern Sights 

for Modern Arms,’’ free. 


D. .W. KING, Call Bldg., SanFrancisco, Cal. 
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} Ah are made hap- 
y py done 1 geen Soom Zip shoot- 
never gets tired of. ip shooter is 
(255) scientifically and practically made; boys, 
if you like hunting and outdoor sports, 
/ get a Zip-Zip shooter with plenty of pep 
and force and learn that quick and sure 
aim. If your dealer happens not to have 
them, order from us. Zip-Zip 
3 for $1.00; send stamps, 
coin or money order. 
2 AUTOMATIC RUBBE RC a 
 Dept.99 Columbia, 8. ate ee 
Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of Pimples, ey 
e Eru — on the face or body, bers Itch, 
Write today for m 
FREE "A CLEAR-TONB Bion," teling how f > 
cured myself after being affi: 
E-S.GIVENS,138 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
is ‘estier. Know scientific 
weet ye en ont and jui Develop 
eevee eras and have By ma fecr'l et s bealth, 5 rtd 
onepese 6 fend goed famous 
wor' 
le Wires tling f 
at yaa quickly Gsichiy earned? at heme’ by ma nail » Men 8 
Eten Kear all ug acience and trick ‘this \ a | off 
men ease 
NSw "Send for tree book a age. 
Farmer Barns School of Wrestling, 1641 Ramge Bldg., 
Clear White Crystal Lens- 
es, exceptionally powerful. 
French make. Central fo- 
cusing po width adjust- 
ment, jaree F Field of Vi- 
sion. Ideal for Hunting, 
Camping, Fishing, etc. 
made and serviceable; wil} 
last alifetime. Black mo- 
rocco covered body. Case 
and Shoulder Straps includ- 
. Unsurpassed Value. 
Reduced 
To Only s 
Order Today c. 0. D. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money cheerfully refunded, 


/er, some thing e ver, «! wants and 
Zip- 
shooter complete 35¢ or 
Eczema, Pores and eng HS. or 4 mer, 
Frank Gotch and 4 Farmer Burns 
Achromatic Adjustable 
Guaranteed perfect. Well 
BENNER & CO., D-14, Trenton, N. J. 





this. The necessity for forming a new sight 
base would probably be the greatest expense.— 
Editor. 


I want to ask a few things about shotguns. 
I have a 12-gauge L. C. Smith with ejector and 
recoil pad, but I have not done good shooting 
with it at birds on the wing. I am sure I 
made a mistake in my choice. I think I ought 
to have got a 16-gauge or a 20-gauge, as one 
of these would have been better for the hunting 
I do, which is for quail, rabbits and doves. 
What gauge would you advise me to get, a 16 
or a 20-gauge, and also a pump or double barrel? 
I have never used a pump gun, and I would like 
to know the best weight and length of barrels 
and choke and how chambered. Also, would 
you advise me to sell the one I have or keep it 
and not change it? The right barrel of my gun 
is modified 50 per cent and left full choke, weight 
7% pounds. It have fired about 200 shells thru 
it. | sent to the factory for it—Lewis George, 
Calif. 

Answer.—I don’t know whether your poor 
shooting with the Smith is the fault of the gun 
or of the shooter. Possibly with that light gun 
and the heavy loads you are likely to shoot in 
it you are flinching. In that case, better go to 
a 20-bore. Have the right barrel ‘improved cyl- 
inder and the left modified, weight of gun 6% 
pounds, 28-inch barrels. No, I wouldn’t get a 
pump unless accustomed to that action. A dou- 
ble gun is good enough, and is easier to handle. 
Have the 20 chambered for 234-inch shells so 
that you can use ounce shot loads if you want to. 
I don’t know about selling your 12-bore. You 
might want it for ducks some time. If you 
could sell it without sacrificing any of the cost, 
why then sell, but this is not likely. Your 12- 
gauge gun may have too much drop or too 
little, too short or too long a stock. You do not 
say anything about stock measurements.—Editor. 


Will you please be so kind as to tell me where 
I can buy a pair of vulcanized rubber (prefer- 
ably black) grips and that part for the end of 
the magazine for a 7.65 mm. Luger pistol, and 
at what price? I want nothing fancy. In case 
they cannot be had, perhaps stag horn. The 
grips and the wooden part of the magazine of 
the Luger wear out within a short time when 
the pistol is carried in an open holster and used 
daily. I made, out of dental rubber, a pair for 
the magazine, which have given good service. 
From time to time I have noticed the pros and 
cons of different persons about the Luger. 
have used one of these guns for the past three 
years and have nothing to say against it. For 
my part, it suits me better than anything I have 
ever used—covering a period of eighteen years. 

y first pistol was bought when I was ten years 
old, and I have used quite a few different guns 
and of different makes. Next to the Luger I 
like the Savage automatic. I admit that a per- 
son, to get the most out of his automatic, must 
know what each piece was made for, and why. 
I think you will agree with me. With the Luger 
I have killed ground squirrels, jackrabbits (some 
running), cottontails, coyotes, doves, blue quail, 
ducks, snakes, etc. The penetration and range 
is well known to all who have used the gun. 
The rest of my arsenal consists of a lever-action 
.250-3000 Savage, a lever-action Marlin .22 (the 
second that I have used), a .22 Remington 
Model 12 with special stock and a Winchester 
20-gauge shotgun—which I have used less than 
a dozen times during the last five years. Also a 
25 Colt automatic that I have had about twelve 
years. I was given my first rifle when I was 
seven years old, twenty-one years ago. I have 
used quite a few since that time and in the .22s 
for real pleasure in small game hunting, includ- 
ing ducks, the lever Marlin is hard to beat. 
have all of my guns, including the Luger, 
equipped with King’s sights. I have used the 
ivories on my rifles since 1918 and the spark 
point gold bead on pistols. I have tried peeps 
on rifles time and again, but have always re- 
moved them because I can use the opens the 
best—and I can still see-—J. R. Ulmer, Mexico. 


Answer.—For the grips you mention I believe 
I'd try P. Von Frantzius, 608 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. He ought to be able to make these 
things for you, but I suppose he would require 
the pistol to fit it—don’t know about that. He 
might be able to furnish these grips ready made. 
I — myself that the Luger is the best, or one 
of the best. of all the foreign made pistols. Your 
letter is interesting and will run it by the way of 
encouraging someone else to tell us about his 
favorite gun.—Editor. 


Having read your articles in sporting maga- 
zines for years, would like to get a few pointers 
from you. I am going to get a shotgun for duck 
shooting I figure on getting a Remington 
special grade with a rib on it. What do you 
think of it compared to a real good double bar- 
rel? Would like to know if you have a book 
on wing shooting in regards to shooting ducks, 
as there are so many different kinds of shots, 
including cross shots. There are many different 
shots that bother me, so would like to buy some 
book that treats these different shots—Geo. T. 
Webber, Wyo. 

Answer.—I believe a man would get rather 


more ducks with a Remington pump than he 
would with a double gun. I prefer the double 
gun myself, but that may be because I am too 
lazy to pump the magazine gun. I have written 
a book called the “American Shotgun,’ which 
might be of some help to you. Outdoor Life 
can furnish it.—Editor. 

I would like to have you tell me if you think 
the Ross .303 British army rifle is a safe weapon. 
I have read numerous articles on accidents 
caused by the bolt being blown back. And would 
you please give me your opinion of a Springfield 
.45-70 carbime?—Stanley Tarrant, Wash 

Answer.—The Ross .303 would be a _ safe 
enough rifle for me—wouldn’t have any hesita- 
tion in buying it whatever. Yes, guess the bolt 
has blown back, owing to fault in placing it in 
the receiver, but doubt if this has happened to 
more than ‘one gun in 10,000, and then from 
fault of the owner. I think the Springfield .45-70 
would be better than no gun, but wouldn’t have 
the darned thing as a gift.—Editor. 


Will you kindly give me your advice as to 
what kind of barrel and load would give the best 
results in a 16-gauge pump gun to be used in 
hunting grouse? I would like to now length of 
barrel, bore of barrel and what is the best load 
to use for this purpose? What is the heaviest 
load that can be used, and give a good pattern? 
R. E. Thompson, Pa. 

Answer.—Being in Pennsylvania I suppose 
grouse means ruffed —— and the hunting in 
the woods. Ordinarily I'd say a 30-inch barrel, 
but in a pump gun a 28-inch barrel would be 
handier and a trifle faster. The bore will have 
to be such as the factories furnish, since you 
specify 16-gauge. The load should contain 1% 
ounces of No. 7 shoot. Such a load will be 
furnished by the Western Cartridge Company or 
by the Peters Cartridge Company, which is also 
loading 1% ounces in 16-bore. These loads pat- 
tern well in my gun, and I guess they will in 
yours. My gun is a 16-gauge Ithaca, 30-inch 
barrels, overbored 5-1000 inch, choked improved 
cylinder right and quarter choke left. It works 
finely on quail and I am sure it would on grouse, 
either with 7% shot, ‘which I use on quail, or 
with 7 shot, etc. My gun weighs 7 pounds, 
which is light enough for these loads. The pump 
gun might weigh a little less when empty, but 
would reach that weight when filled with shells. 
—Editor. 





In an article appearing in the January num- 
ber of Outdoor Life in regard to the .280 Ross 
[ note some interesting figures on the loadings 
for this rifle, especially the 158-grain bullet at 
3.050 feet per second and the 180-grain bullet at 
2.730 feet per second at about 56,000 pounds 
pressure. Are these just experimental loadings 
or are they commercially loaded by any of the 
cartridge companies. I have always had a weak- 
ness for this rifle, but had no idea it would per- 
form as these figures seem to show it does. 
While we do not seem to be able to agree on 
the Newton, I think, however, we will do de- 
cidedly better on the Ross, and I would greatly 
appreciate any further information that you can 
give me in regard to the above or your own 
experience with the loadings for this rifle.—A. 
Tiggelbeck, Idaho. 

Answer.—The Winchester Company loads the 
Ross .280 with a 150-grain bullet, velocities I 
take it about what you state, tho these are not 
given.in catalogue. Whelen gives the velocity 
of the Ross, 140-grain bullet at 3,300 feet, using 
60 grains of 15 Du Pont powder, pressure 55,470 
foot-pounds. Any company that loads car- 
tridges for the Ross, except for target purposes, 
will usually exceed 3,000 feet in velocity, while 
Whelen gives the velocity with 180-grain bullet, 
regular match cartridge, at 2,700 feet. I see no 
reason why we should not be able to agree on 
the Newton .256—it is just about equal to the 
Ross in all respects, using a 140-grain bullet.— 
Editor. = 


Can I reload the standard government shell for 
Springfield .30-06 for a small load to be accu- 
rate up to 250 yards? I am so situated that I 
dare not shoot the regulation load, but if I had 
something to carry about 350 yards and abso- 
lutely accurate at 250 yards I could practice as 
much as I wish. How would such a load affect 
the elevation on my rifle? Can you tell me 
what ranges are shot with the .22-caliber rifle 
at the N. R. A. meets and what size bull’s-eye 
is used with each range? I see advertisements 
of several gunsmiths who claim to reline rifle 
barrels. Is this method accurate and satisfac- 
tory? Also tell me if any of the rebluing meth- 
ods on the market are satisfactory and, if so, 
address of maker. I have tried four formulas, 
but none good. Have not to date tried any of 
the ready mixed preparations.—Edgar R. Thom- 
son, Fla. 

Answer.—You can reload cartridges for the 
Springfield. Use Du Pont No. 80 powder, about 
15 grains and the regular 150-grain bullet, gov- 
ernment primers. The load should be accurate 
up to at least 300 yards. At Camp Perry the .22 
rifle is shot at 50, 100 and 200 yards. The tar- 
gets are: 100 yards, 10-ring is 1 inch, 9-ring 2 
inches, 8-ring 3 inches, 7-ring 5 inches, 5-ring 
6 inches; rings 10, 9 and 8 are in the 3-inch bull. 
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One hundred yard target, bull 6 inches, 10-ing 
> inches, 9-ring 4 inches, 8-ring 6 inches, 7-ring 
8 inches, 6-ring 10 inches and 5-ring 12 inches. 
vo hundred yard target, bull 7.2 inches, inner 
4 inches, 4-ring 16.8 inches, 3-ring 14.4 inches, 
mainder of the target counts 2, target is 24x14.8 
ches. I don’t know anything about rebluing 
rrels, and you may know more than I do.— 
litor. 





[ shot thruout last winter a 16-gauge Brown- 
automatic made by Fabrique Nationale 
D’Armes De Guerre at Terstol, Belgium. This 
gun is fitted with 70 cm. (27.6 inches) barrel full 
oke, and the chamber is 65 mm. (2.56 inches) 
ng. There was furnished a pattern with the 
gun showing 229 pellets in the 75 cm. (29.6 
nches) circle at 35 meters (38.3 yards). The 
test load is defined as 180 grammes of “T’”’ pow- 


ler and 28. grammes of No. 7 shot (336 pellets). 
929 


Have used the gun on ducks with 22 grains Bal- | 


istite and 1 ounce No. 5 chilled shot with 
splendid results and long kills. Will you please 
idvise if the 180-gramme test powder was a 
eavier load than I have been shooting, or 
ighter? Have also used some Peter High Gun 
shells, but found some trouble due to shell not 
ejecting properly. When the crimp unfolded 
vhen the shell was fired it was too long and 
iught in the breech instead of getting back far 
enough to clear itself and get out. The Win- 
chester Repeater shells did not give this trouble 
even with identical loads.—J. A. Tennant, Texas. 
Answer.—I do not understand or know any- 
thing about the French figures for powder and 
shot charges. If the powder charge weighed 
180 grammes and the shot but 28 grammes there 
vas something queer about the load. Mistake 
somewhere. I wouldn’t worry about those for- 
eign loads since you now have a good one in 
an American cartridge with Ballistite. Your 
Sallistite cartridge is a stiff load, containing the 
equivalent of 234 drams of powder. If that load 
does well in your gun, better stick to it. It is 
not likely that the Belgian load was any heavier 
and it may have had less velocity.—Editor. 


I have before me a shotgun, single-barrel ham- 
merless, 12-gauge. On both sides of the frame 
is stamped “A. Dickerman, Pat. Aug. 4th, 1885.” 
On the barrel, ““Mfd. by The Strang Fire Arms 
Co., New Haven, Conn.” The little arm is well 
made, parts are strong and well fitted. It has 
gcod finish, a strong appearance. Do you know 
this arm? Is it being made today? Where can 
I get a new barrel for it? The present barrel 
was split at muzzle and sawed off and is only 
24 inches long. Is it any good as it is? If not, 
can it be fixed? If I take a Springfield rifle as 
issued by the government and load it and fire 
at a target 100 yards distant with sight leaf 
down, where should I find the bullet hole if I 
held on bottom edge of bull’s-eye?—Jos. 
Sneden, N. Y 

Answer.—The Strang Fire Arms Company 
goes back beyond my memory. I have never 
heard of the gun before. Possibly the Hoffman 
Arms Company, 1766 East Twenty-seventh Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, might furnish you a pair of bar- 
rels for this gun. If they cannot do that they 
can at least rechoke the barrels that you have, 
making them more effective. If you took the 
Springfield rifle as sighted and fired it with the 
leaf down, using the battle sight, which you 
would in that case, I’d expect the bullet to land 
about a foot above the point of aim. The darned 
battle sight is a simple edition of a nuisance on 
the Springfield. About the only thing that can be 
done if you wish to use that sight is to order a 
special high bead front sight, explaining that you 
wish the bead of such height as will cause the 
gun to shoot to center at 100 yards, using the 
battle sight. I think you can get such a bead 
without trouble from the Lyman Sight Corpora- 
tion. Possibly the N. R. A., 1108 Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C., can furnish that 
bead.—Editor. 


I have just became interested in a shotgun 
and would like your advice. I wish to use this 
gun for rabbits, birds and an occasional day with 
the ducks. I want a light gun with the feel 
of a rifle and have become interested in a Rem- 
ington Model 17A pump gun, thinking it would 
suit my purpose, as I see these people make a 
heavy duck load for this gun in a 234-inch shell. 
When I hear some of the talk about super guns 
and super loads it makes me wonder if my choice 
is a wise one. Will this gun be effective for my 
purpose if I use the game loads recommended for 
it which are made by the same people? What 
bore would you advise, full or modified? This 
gun is made with 234-inch drop. I think I 
should have about 3%-inch, but do not like to 
go to the expense of having a special gun made.— 
Geo. H. Spalding, Pa. 

Answer.—The Remington 20-gauge is a fine 
little gun. If you want a light, handy weapon 
with a beautiful mechanism I doubt if you can 
better it. Get a modified choke unless you have 
a lot of duck shooting. Even then a modified 
choke might be just as good. The Remington 
Game Loads ought to be all right for the Rem- 
ington gun or any other. The 234-inch drop will 
be found all right when you get used to it. Any- 
body can shoot a drop like that, doesn’t matter 


his build.—Editor. 









New Model for Hunting 
Now Available 


Write for free descriptive litera- 
ture telling how you can examine 
and compare this binocular before 








purchasing. 
PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 Arapahoe St. Denver, , Colorado 


/25Feet\ _ ONLY 
LONG =| 99 CENTS 


ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE MADE UPON NEW SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES. 
Posiiively such a good Telescope was never sold forthis price before. Eastern Telescopes are made by 
one of the largest manufacturers of telescopes inA merica; we control entire production; measure closed 8 
inches and open over 234 feetin 4 sections, They are nicely brass bound, with scientifically ground lenses. 
Guaranteed by the maker. Every sojourner in the country or at the seaside resorts should certainly 
secure one of these ins'ruments, and no farmer should be without one, Thescenery just now is beautiful. 
a Telescone will aid you in taking views, Objects :re brovght to view with astonishing clearness. Sent by 
mail or ¢xpress, safely packed, prepaid, foronly 99 cents. Our new Ca alogue of Wa‘ches. etc., sent with 
each order, Thisisagrand offer and you shonld not miss it. We warrant ech telescope just as repre- 
sented or money refunded, Send 99 cents today. To dealers 6 for Four Dollars. 

EASTERN NOVELTY CO., DEPT. 107 221 E. 78th ST., NEW YORK. 










FISHING TACKLE 
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to build a rifle range. No book or 
set of books you can buy will give 
you the amount of up-to-date in- 
formation about life in the open 
that you get from a year’s sub- 
scription to the National Sports- 


"SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
National Sports- 
man for a whole 
year together 
with one of our 
handsome Mo- | | 
saic Gold Watch | | 
Fobs shown here- | 
with. Mail your 
order today. Your 
J money paw 4 if not 
fully satisfied. - 
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Conducted by Ciaupe P. Forpyce, Author of “Touring Afoot? and “Trail Craft” 











Touching Sky-Land in Colorado 


has 
passed America; and yet the spell of the 


influence encom- 


' Oi ILIZATION’S 
A 

primitive hangs about one until the clanging 
street car dispels lingering effects of 1,000 
miles of hide-and-seek-with-peaks, by rail and 
auto, or automobile all the way, in the Colo- 
rado Rockies. At least that’s what happened 
to three Easterners who came and explored 
the Denver vacation gateway to the West, 
which ‘swings wide on the scenic hinges of 
Colorado’s Rockies. They journeyed by au 
tomobile. 

Rocky Mountain National Park is in the 
north-central part of Colorado, not far from 
the Wyoming line; Mesa Verde National 
Park, in the southwestern corner. Winding 
around snow-capped peaks and thru deep, 
rock-torn canyons, the redoubtable gas steed 
carried the “tenderfoot trio” about 600 miles 
in going from one to the other of these na- 


tional playgrounds, not counting the 400 
miles of side trips. Their object, before 
starting from home, had been summed up 
thus: “Let’s shake the dust of civilization 


from our street-accustomed shoes.” They ac- 
complished this—had at least 200 miles over 
the Peak-to-Peak Trip—without once leav- 
ing the high mountain ranges going to make 
up the Continental Divide. Hotel accom- 
modations are not wanting anywhere. 

Rocky Mountain National Park is 75 miles 
from Denver. One can get within about 25 
miles of it by rail, by way of the St. Vrain 
river. It’s 10 miles more by way of Big 
Thompson Canyon, the course selected by 
our visiting motorists. The rock-ribbed shafts 
of granite outlined against its surface and 
at the same time forming a part of the sheer 
walls confining a rushing stream, brought at 


Warren E. Boyer 


once realization and conviction. They were 
in a most commanding approach to one of 
their own national playgrounds. 


] AJESTIC Longs Peak off to the left im- 

pressed the motorists of the crushing 
power of the ice age. Huge valleys in the 
mountains just ahead had been plowed out 
thru countless periods—possibly 5,000,000 
years. Glaciers later transformed what was 
a single mountain mass into three peaks— 
Meeker and Lady Washington, as 
they are known—with Longs rising to an ele- 
vation of 14,255 feet. 

Trailing along Fall River, after leaving 
Estes Park Village, the immediate entrance 
to the national park area, wild flowers in 
profusion are scattered in vari-colored 
patches, as the road leads to timberline at 
approximately 11,000 feet and the gnarled 
pinions and cedars futilely strive to raise 
their tops above ground. 

It’s the middle of summe rand yet, close to 
the road there is a sheer drop of 1,500 feet 
into an ice-gouged pocket. One look suffices 
to cool the heated brow. Little cakes of ice, 
chipped from a glacier far below the point 
where the strangers are standing, float on 
its surface as an invitation, perhaps, to the 
citizen who insists that his tailor build pint- 
width pockets into his clothes. 

The world’s highest skyline automobile 
stretch—some 3 miles—is at hand, with the 
altitude touching 11,797 feet, more than { 
miles above the level of the sea and con- 
necting the Atlantic and Pacific watersheds 
in a way that even the Utes and Arapahoes 


Longs, 














Virginia Canyon Road out of Idaho Springs on the Peak-to-Peak Highway. 


(Courtesy of Denver 


Tourist Bureau.) 


in their wildest flights of fancy could hardly 
have pictured. 

Down the other side of the Rockies to 
Grand Lake, where depth soundings of 600 
feet and more have failed to touch bottom— 
where Utes and Arapahoes thought they saw 
spirits of their departed hovering over its 
waters—is a country where the visitors ex- 
perienced nature revels. 

















A scene along Bear Creek, Denver Mountain Parks. 
(Courtesy of Denver Tourist Bureau.) 


THE days pass only too quickly. Dis- 

tances mark the settlements, camps and 
villages in the Rockies. The open road wind- 
ing thru seemingly impenetrable places after 
the first few days is assurance that civiliza- 
tion, sometime, somewhere, again will hold 
sway in the habits of the traveler. 

Warm days and cool nights—sleeping un- 
der blankets—a bathing suit and a heavy 
coat in the luggage—browsing elk, mountain 
sheep, camp fire tales of adventure broken by 
the disconcerting howl of the coyote—are 
thrills that seem to be climaxed when the 
front wheels of the automobile rest on the At- 
lantic watershed, at Berthoud Pass, and the 
rear wheels on the Pacific watershed. 

Having made a large horseshoe turn since 
leaving Estes Park village, the visitors are 
headed toward Denver. On reaching Idaho 
Springs, 39 miles out, they decide to follow 
the Peak-to-Peak Highway, sponsored by the 
Rocky Mountain Hotel Association, from 
there southward to Colorado Springs and 
thence southwesterly to Mesa Verda National 
Park. They could have reached Idaho 
Springs from Estes Park village by remain- 
ing on the Atlantic side of the Rockies, pass- 
ing thru a wondrous country dotted by pic- 
turesque Allens Park, Ward, Nederland and 
Central City—scenic resorts, radium strong- 
holds and old metal mining regions. The 
Snowy Range Circle Drive, starting and end- 
ing in Denver. which the strangers almost 
completed, is 236 miles. 
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There are nineteen park areas connected 
by good roads which the City of Denver has 
purchased outside of its municipal limits, the 
nearest of which is 20 miles from the city. 
At Idaho Springs are radium springs that 
were known to Indians. They are an attrac- 
tion that fit into the scheme of romance which 
made this spot the first place in Colorado 
where gold was washed from Clear Creek in 
marketable quantities. The way leads thru 














Scenic skyline drive at Canon City, Colo. (Cour- 
tesy of Denver Tourist Bureau.) 


the Denver Mountain Parks to Evergreen and 
trout-filled Bear Creek, Baileys, Jefferson, 
Lake George, Manitou and Colorado Springs. 
Pikes Peak told our visitors that they were 
in the realm of big things, leaping waterfalls, 
windy caves and a cog road and an auto 
highway stretching upward for a mile and a 
half to its summit of 14,109 feet. 


ROM Longs Peak, then, to Pikes Peak, 

in secluded, rugged, forest-clad heights, 
into the foothills for a brief time and then, 
perhaps, thru Phantom Canyon is the way 
leading finally to the heights above deep-cut, 
nature chiseled, Royal Gorge. The railroad, 
like two threads crowding the rushing Arkan- 
sas for place in the narrow bottom of the 
ravine 2,500 feet below, reminds the strang- 
ers of the ingenuity of man. Perhaps enough 
curiosity is aroused by way of Cripple Creek, 
famous gold-mining camp, and the Florissant 
fossil regions and petrified forests, and then 
dropping into Buena Vista. 

Research is uppermost again in their minds 
and they recall that scientists claim that Colo- 
rado Rockies were the first land to appear 
when the waters of creation divided; also, 
how aviators recently discovered fully 500 
lakes in the fastnesses of the Rockies that 
were unknown to the white man, thereby 
giving Colorado the distinction of being the 
“oldest and the newest land in the world.” 

Pioneers in the early days were bewildered 
by the array of towering peaks. Our sight- 
seers were charmed with the beauties of the 
Continental Divide and the many ways of 
reaching Mesa Verde National Park. They 
picked out Wolf Creek Pass, however, having 
an altitude of 10,850 feet, and soon were in 
the tableland country of forgotten peoples, 
the most recent of whom scrawled hieroglyph- 
ics, possibly 1,000 years ago, on the walls of 
their natural caves high in sandstone canyon 
cliffs. 

Science is trying to unravel the mysteries 
of the Indian cliff dwellers, by digging into 
the ruins of their ancient habitations. And 
here, as in Rocky Mountain National Park, 
where 218,000 visitors were registered in 
1923, is the enchanting finish of a vacation 
jaunt that, if need be, can be made easily 
in ten days from Denver or extended to three 
months and prove equally fascinating. 
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Pack Horse Travel 


C. P. Fordyce 


OURING the mountain wilderness with 

saddle and pack horses is a unique ex- 
perience. In spite of the far-reaching road- 
ways which gridiron our commonwealth there 
are yet thousands of square miles of our 
finest country where one must blaze his own 
trails. One pushes into the most rugged 
and wildest regions—our last frontier—with 
much of the spirit of the pioneer and ex- 
plorer, and as it is inaccessible to ordinary 
means of travel this necessitates that we go 
either afoot or with horses. Out there one 
goes for days and weeks without meeting 
anyone, far from the worry and hurry of 
urban activities, and yet with pack train 
fully equipped and provisioned one hits the 
trail with certain security and independency. 
A greater number of people each year are 
going into the mountains for their vacations 
and a pack-horse trip is a part of their va- 
cation game, while others utilize pack-horse 
travel merely as a means to an end. It is 
the only way to reach the far-flung rendez- 
vous of big game as found in America today, 
hence an understanding of this novel ad- 
junct to the sportsman’s vacation is neces- 
sary. 

In all likelihood you will hire , efficient 
guiding service to handle all the details per- 
taining to horses and equipment, but if you 
understand his equipment and methods you 
will enjoy your trip more and be able to 
efficiently do your share of camp chores. 
Choose your guide well and on the basis of 
his knowledge of and practice in wilderness 
travel. It is not really necessary that he be 
all dolled up to fit your mental picture of 
the wild and woolly Westerner—no mail or- 
der cowboy—but a fellow who comes well 
recommended, who can follow the highways 
of the wilderness, who can blaze his own 
trails, who knows “hosses” and how to pack 
them, and who can look you straight in the 
eye. Play the game square with him and 
don’t try to cover up your inefficiencies; if 
you are a tenderfoot the truth will out some- 
time. For one thing, there is nothing on 
earth which will teach humility like trying 
to stay aboard a bucking broncho. If you 
are eager and sincere to learn the outdoor 
game you will find your average Westerner 
the best kind of a pal—a real companion 
and one who will do more than his share of 
the 50-50 to make the trip a success and to 





personally make a hit with you. And don’t 
get sore if they call you a “dude.” All 
people not indigenous to the West are dudes 
and your guide is a “dude-wrangler.” There 
is, however, a difference between a dude and 
a tenderfoot. But will someone rise and tel) 
us why they call a fellow a tenderfoot when 
it isn’t his feet that get tired when riding in 
a saddle all day? 


N making up a pack and saddle train, your 

animals are a most important consider 
ation. With most parties this part of the 
arrangement is left to the guide, who fur- 
nishes them at a certain stipulated sum per 
day. Likely as not his choice of an animal 
for packing will be a range-bred horse, tho 
we note a preference coming to the pony- 
sized mule. In our Pacific Northwest, Can- 
ada and Alaska the Indian cayuse is pre- 
ferred, while farther south in Mexico and 
South America the burro is the burden 
bearer. Mules stand heavier work, will 
carry a bigger load and are good forage rus- 
tlers and their footing is sure; they are pack- 
wise, trail-wise and camp-wise, but hate 
water, and their small hoofs sink deeply in 
soft footing. 

Burros are all right in emergency. One’s 
first sight of a burro with his lop ears, in- 
nocent face, long whiskers and general comic 
supplement architecture bespeaks much of 
comedy, but ere long this turns to tragedy, 
for the burro is the most “unbudgingest” 
brute alive when he wants to be. And he 
is a good little actor and he likes to fool 
tenderfeet. Read Stevenson’s “Travel With 
a Donkey”—he worked Stevenson to a finish. 
Cinch your burro tightly. He will swell up, 
throw back his head and emit most un- 
earthly moans, and will even try to lie down 
with his pack, and you would fain loosen his 
cinch less you inhumanly cut the “innocent” 
animal in two amidships. This is part of 
his comedy and no amount of coercing or 
made-to-order expletives will transform him 
into a vigorous, useful activity. By this time 
you wonder who that was who said that the 
burro was an animal of great self-restraint. 
While you are experimenting to find his ten- 
der spot, cut him over the ears—they were 
not put there for hearing anyway, for he 
doesn’t “tune in” on your kindly profanity 
nor “amplify” it into willing service—but 
cut him over the ears; that’s his vulnerable 
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When Daylight Ends 


THE CAMPER’S FIRST CHOICE 
**‘Poquaig Eiderdown Robes’’ 
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For the Big-Game Hunter, Camper, 
Prospector, Stockman and all who 
sleep oui of doors, a warm, dry 
sleeping bag, guaranteed cold-proof 
and water-proof. 

Poquaig Sleeping Robes are made from 
the finest downs and so constructed that 


they will not mat or become lumpy. 
With or without detachable blankets, 


IF YOU WISH TO ENJOY BENE- 
FICIAL, RESTFUL SLEEP WHEN 
OUT OF DOORS— 

Send for special literature and prices on 

Poquaig Eiderdown Sleeping Robes. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co. 
ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS 
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STUBB 


A Complete Fishing Outfit 





Built strong enough to land the “‘Big Boys” yet 
can be carried in your Pox ket, Tackle Box or 
Traveling Bag. Ideal for Campers and Tourists. 
Ask Your Dealer Send For Colored Circular 
The American Display Co., Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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THE OUTDOOR COAT 
That Has No Equal 


The best mackinaw cloth manufactured 
is used in the Filson Cruising Coat. It 
is first-class also in cut and tailoring. 
Ideal for every outdoor use and for every 
season. Many and generous pockets. 
Order one inch larger than white collar 
size. State color desired—red and black, 
green and black, or gray and black. Ask for 
our Complete Free Catalog D. 


C.C. FILSON CO. 
$15 


1005-7 First Ave. 
Postpaid f. 






SEATTLE, WASH. 


“*Filson Clothes forthe 
Man Who Knows” 
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spot, and the result will be plodding co-op- 
eration. A burro has good endurance and is 
a good rustler for forage on the trail, so you 
don’t have to pack in food for him. 

Your saddle horse will be equipped with 
halter (hackamore), bridle, saddle and sad- 
dle blanket. You hang your camera case to 
the right of the pommel and your slicker is 
made into a long roll with your lunch inside 
and is tied with the cantle thongs. This roll 
must not be too high or you will have diffi- 
culty in throwing your leg over it in mount- 
ing. 

You should know, and can easily learn un- 
der the tutelage of an expert packer, how 
to pack your horse, hobble him, catch him 
in the early morning and when on the trail 
to get him out of difficulties. A pack horse 
and saddle horse per man will be sufficient 
for a month’s trip. 

Equipment for the Pack Horse 
HE pack saddle in general use today is 
the sawbuck type and consists of two flat 
side saddle boards, like the McClellen, and 
a tree of short legs front and rear of crossed 
pieces of wood securely fixed with bolts to 





which are simply canvas or leather saddle 
bags within which is light wooden boxing 
to protect the contents from hard knocks. 
They weigh from 10 to 15 pounds apiece. A 
kyack is a fiber saddle bag, while the alforja 


(Fig. 2) is a canvas saddle bag heavily 
stitched and reinforced with leather and 


with heavy straps to hook on to the horns of 
the sawbuck saddle tree. They are sur- 
mounted with overhanging flaps which can 
be buckled down. Pack anything into the 
alforja which will not be injured by bumps 
or rope pressure. The ideal outfit has a 
pannier or kyack and an alforja to each 
horse. The above cargo carriers should not 
be confused with the aparejo, which is sim- 
ply a pad with its broad cinch for the ani- 
mal’s back; it is largely used by the United 
States Army. 

The sweat pad next the horse should be 
made loose by grasping the blanket between 
the two pieces of saddle baseboard and 
pulled up a little, thus allowing the saddle 
to settle down under the weight of the pack 
and not stretch. Cinch the saddle tightly, 
otherwise a sore back results; adjust the 
breeching and breast straps. 




















Rounding up the pack horses after an 
the side boards. Spread this tree so the 
boards fit the contour of the animal’s back 
perfectly. The saddle is held to the horse 
preferably by and breast strap 
and breeching to care for the load when it is 
pitched around in going up and down hill. 
The common arrangement of breeching and 
breast straps can well be replaced by the 
strap as shown in the diagram (Fig. 1). At 
best the breech and breast straps and cinch 
but hold the saddle to the horse; it is the 
hitch you later use that holds the load or 
cargo to the saddle. Under the saddle and 
next to the horse goes the sweat pad and 
between it and the saddle is the saddle or 
pack pad, each of these pads consisting of 
four thicknesses of good blanketing. In each 
animal’s outfit is a cinch strap, hobbles 
(lined with soft wash leather 2 inches wider 
than the hobble straps), a halter (or hacka- 
more), a sling rope (30 feet of %-inch 
manila rope) which holds the cargo in place 
while the hitch is thrown with the lash rope 
(Fig. 3) (50 feet of %-inch manila rope), 
one end of which is tied to a ring in the 
cinch strap; the other end of the cinch has 
a hook. Secure a pack cover about 6 feet 
square, or big enough to reach beyond the 
pack on all sides, of heavy brown canvas. 
You will need for the pack train extra 
lengths of rope for a picket rope, and a bell 
for at least one horse. 

The load or cargo may be carried in vari- 
One is by the use of panniers, 


one cinch, 


ous Ways. 


August snow in Glacier National 


Park 


Your pannier and an alforja packed so 
they weigh the same are hooked onto the 
saddle tree by their strong straps or ropes, 
then the sling rope is used to tie the load 
together and to relieve the weight from the 
pannier sling straps. Take the middle of 
the sling rope and make it fast to the front 
cross tree with a half hitch, placing one free 
end of the rope on the far and one on the 
near side of the horse; now bring one rope 
around the front end of the pannier, around 
the outer edge and‘ up to the rear horn; then 
down under the pannier and end in a loop 
knot tied in that part of the rope crossed. 
Repeat with the other side. Now put the 
duffle bag, tents and bedding in an evenly 
balanced pile on the top of the saddle be- 
tween the side packs. Under this cover on 
the top is the place for such articles as the 
collapsible wood burning stove and _tele- 
scopic pipe. 

Cover the pack with the canvas pack cover 
and you are ready for the hitch. 


The Diamond Hitch 

HERE are many good hitches for lashing 

the pack securely on the pack saddle; 
the different varieties of the diamond are the 
most famous and we will detail one method 
which is simple, very satisfactory and which 
can be handled by one man (Fig. 4). You 
stand on the left (nigh) side of the animal 
and throw the cinch end of the cinch rope 
over, pick it up from beneath the horse and 
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hook the rope in the hook, drawing the loop 
1round the horse and pack snugly; throw 
the free part of the rope across the top of 
the pack towards the off side so it lies be- 
hind and parallel to the loop already around 
the horse. In the center of the top of the 
pack push a loop of the rear rope thru un- 
der the front rope and bring this loop back 
ver and push thru again, forming the small 
loop “A;” this is to be your “dia- 
mond.” Now, the free end of the rope is 
brought around back of the off pack carrier 
then to its front and up to and thru loop 
“A.” Continue this free end of the rope 

















Various styles of cinch hooks 


down the front end of the near pack car- 
rier, back along its side and up to the rear 
of the loop “A.” Pull thru the loop, put 
your boot against the horse’s body and pull 
this rope taut—this will spread the diamond 

then carry the free end of the rope down 
back of the off pack carrier and tie it firmly 
to the cinch ring. 

A satisfactory camp routine is to start at 
9 a. m. and camp at 4 p. m., stopping at noon 
for lunch and to water horses and tighten 
and adjust their packs. Camping at 4 p. m. 
gives you time to enjoy the country, fish or 
do what you will, and get camp established 
and supper over before dark. In choosing a 
camp site govern yourself by your proximity 
to water and grazing for your animals; at 
the edge of timber near a meadow is good, 
for you get your water and fire wood and 
are protected from the winds. When you 
leave camp put out all fires religiously and 
bury all refuse; keep the wilderness safe 
and clean for anyone who may follow you. 


OMPACTNESS, lightness and durability 
with greatest utility is the slogan in choos- 
ing equipage for camping for individuals and 
the party. In summer camping the tent need 
not be heated, but it is well to have an open- 
front tent so a reflecting fire can be built in 


















An Amazon tent remodeled so that the front wall 
swings out to form sides for the front awning, 
which has a hole to permit the use of a wood 
burning stove, thus giving an additional room 
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The Colorado De Luxe Auto Tent 


The Best Auto 
Camping Tent 
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Water and mildew- 
proof thruout includ- 
ing floor. Bobbinet 
screened windows 
and front opening. 
Supported by a metal 
tubing frame at eaves 
inserted in a canvas 
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‘Sele Net Cash 


Ground Height Eaves 
Size Center Size 
727 ht 7' 6" 3' 6" 
9x9 ft. 8' or 4' 6" 
9x11 ft. 8' 6" 5' 0" 


Height to eaves on all sizes 6' 3". 





DEALERS: 


Exclusive Territory in 
Some Localities open. 
Write today for our 
attractive proposition. 





ity considered. 





1640 Lawrence St 





VANISHING TRAILS OF ROMANCE 


A new book of delightful Indian legends and 
other Western romances, including tales of 
Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and pioneers 
of Colorado, in Jove and adventure. Beauti- 
fully illustrated with scenic and historic points. 


Price $1.50 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Prices f. - ‘Sion 


If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Write Us 


We sell direct to the consumer (if there is no dealer in your 
town) the best and most complete line of Tents and Auto 
Camp Supplies at prices guaranteed to be the lowest, qual- 


Write for Illustrated Net Priced Catalog No. 35A-25 


The Colorado Tent @Awnin¢ Co. 


“THE QUALITY HOUSE ™ 





" pocket on exterior of 
tent. Only one joint- 
ed center pole re- 
quired. Can be erect- 
ed or taken down in 
two minutes. Guar- 
anteed in every par- 
ticular. Made in 
three sizes. 


Olive Green 
or Khaki 
Water- 
proofed 


$23.00 
30.00 
38.00 





Denver, Colorado 








Al.foss Pork Rind Minnows 










. ema Nadler. 2190 ) 
Little > Mi ler - --75¢ 
Shimmy: e 
Bass, Musky or od 
mg By Pork Rind Strips Jar. 

















PERFECTION CAPE 
Defy the Elements— 
Carry a Rain Coat in Your Pocket 


Packs 8x4x1%inchesin Athol 
Leather Case. Weighs 20 ozs 


Metropolitan Camp Goods 
have stood the test for 30 years 
and are recommended by 
thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers as the most reliable for 
outdoor purposes. 


Pads and Overland Auto Beds. 







Comfortable Camping 
Guaranteed DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 







Sole manufacturers of Outing Air Mattresses, 
Comfort Sleeping Pockets, Compact Beds, 
Poquaig Eiderdown Robes, Brownie Camp 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co., 


Whall’s Utility Tents 


are so constructed that they 
can be set up and taken down 
by one person in less than five 
minutes. 


Stormproof and Bugproof, 
Sewed-in Floor, Steel Stakes, 
Mosquito Netting, Jointed Pole 
and Carrying Cases. 


SLEEP ON AIR 
in a Comfort Sleeping 
Pocket 





WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESSES 


Athol, Mass. 
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Pack train on the trail in Glacier National Park 


front. Cover the front space with cheese 
cloth, mosquito netting. Carry no pegs or 
poles, but swing the tent ridge up over a 
rone which is fastened between trees. 


In winter weather, as obtains during the 


two 


hunting season, a tent capable of being 
heated with a wood burning, collapsible 


stove with telescopic pipe is desirable, and 
my adaptation of the Amazon tent is for this 
purpose as shown. The mess kit is, of 
course, the nesting aluminum and _ supple- 
mented with a reflecting baker, which is 
superseding the old Dutch oven, and canvas 
buckets. Have a full-sized ax in sheath. A 
grate for the cook’s fire may be included; 
choose one which will be light in weight. 
One or more of the folding candle lanterns 
or carbide lights should be in the party. | 
would personally carry one of the battery- 
less flash lamps. Food is best carried in the 
water-proof jean cloth bags with draw string 


at top. ‘Here is a supply list for one month 
per man on a pack-horse trip: 
Flour (flapjack, corn meal and wheat), 





























1—The sawbuck pack saddle with cinch and 
modified breast and breeching straps which 
eliminate choking the animal. 

2—The alforja or canvas saddle bag is in univer- 
sal use, but a kyack or pannier is preferable 
for articles which would be injured by rope 
pressure. 

8—The lash rope with cinch and hook used in 
throwing the hitch which holds the cargo. 


4—A simple way to throw the diamond hitch. 


15 pounds; ham and bacon, 15 pounds; hom- 
iny, 2 pounds; rice, 4 pounds; baking pow- 
der, % pound; coffee, 1 pound; tea, % 
pound; potatoes, 20 pounds; onions, a few; 
pounds; saccharine tablets, No. 
200; Crisco, 3-pound pail; Cream of Wheat, 
3 pounds; mixed dried fruit, 5 pounds; salt, 
pepper and cinnamon; evaporated cream, 6 


sugar, 2 


cans; syrup or honey, % gallon; beans, 5 
pounds; chi'i; pilot bread (in flour sack) ; 
corn, 6 cans; salmon, 6 cans; corned beef, 
2 cans; baker’s egg, 1 can; Maggi’s soups, 
% dozen packages; dried vegetables, 1% 
dozen assorted. 

I would vary the ham and bacon with 
chipped beef. Use a can of 100 tea tab- 


loids instead of the % pound of leaves. Be 
certain to take the potatoes fresh rather 
than the dessicated, because one is apt to 
err on not having enough bulk and rough- 
age in his diet. Leave out saccharine tab- 
lets, and use canned butter instead of cook- 
ing compound. Take the syrup in small 
tins instead of one large tin container and 
add some milk chocolate and nuts for 
lunches. One needs a larger proportion of 
sweets when outdoors and in cold weather. 


Sugar is best in the cube form, then if 
spilled is easily recovered. I would add 


some jelly beans for lunches. High altitude 
cookery will stall some cooks not accus- 
tomed to it, and we note that the aluminum 
pressure cooker is coming into great favor in 
the mountains of the West. This is the best 
way to cook when up high. I have used a 
large-sized pressure cooker and nested all 
the cooking and dining kit for four people 
in it, and it carried well under the pack 
cover on top of the sawbuck saddle. A 
smaller-sized one will go into the pannier. 
Don’t forget a good supply of matches. They 
are best carried in a tin can with pry-up 
lid to keep them dry. 





THe personal camping kit is up to you, yet 
experience has standardized somewhat 
the type of items which should be included. 
The bed roll or sleeping bag has an outer 
canvas cover water-proofed on the bottom, 
and which contains the warmth bags of blan- 
keting, woven wool or other material. A 
folded wool comfort makes a’ good bed pad, 
or it can be one of the air mattresses. Take 
a good feather pillow, a wool helmet for 
night wear and heavy wool socks for bed 
wear. Small articles of personal use are to 
be rolled up in the sleeping bag and tied to 
form one duffle bag for the pack horse. The 
old-style comboy’s bed consisting of a can- 
vas tarp long enough to be a ground cloth 
for the bed and coming up over the top as a 
cover, with rings and snaps at the side, is 
hard to beat. Your wearing apparel for the 
mountains should be for fall wear if you 
go in the summer. If during the hunting 
season, fit out for winter weather—heavy 
wool socks, hob-nailed, thick-soled boots, 
woolen or cotton riding breeches, wool shirt, 
wool underwear, mackinaw coat, Stetson 
broad-brimmed hat, gauntlets, slicker or 
poncho, toilet requisites, small first aid kit 
(one in party enough), and the purpose of 
your trip will govern your choice of camera, 
hunting, fishing and other equipment. 
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A saddle and pack horse per man did for a 
month’s trip in the Wyoming mountains 


And now “bon voyage.” If this is your 
first trip each day will round out a world of 
wonderful experiences and night will find 
you hungry as a wolf and dog tired; you 
sit around the blazing logs of the evening’s 
friendship fire with the moon breaking thru 
silhouettes of pines, listening to tales told 
by wanderers of wilderness places; time 
comes to put out the smokes; you roll in 
fluffy wool, which is welcome against the 
chill from the high places, and after seem- 
ingly but a moment of dreamless repose you 
are awakened by the cook for another day of 
life in the wilderness. 
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A Hand-Made Belt Knife 


This drawing and description for the con- 
struction of a serviceable belt knife was sent 
in by R. M. Bowman, who uses an old wood 
saw for the purspose, as follows: “Get a 
crosscut saw, or piece of one, and outline 
on it with a piece of chalk the shape of 
knife you want. As the saw is too hard to 
be cut with a chisel it will have to be broken. 
Place the saw in a vise with the line 14-inch 
below the top of jaws. Grind off the cut- 
ting edge of a heavy chisel so it has a 
square edge and use it along the jaws of the 
vise and the saw will break. Keep moving 


(e+ SLOT PUNCH MADE OF SAW 
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BRASS WASHER 2 
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A good belt knife is the most useful accessory 


of the camper 


the saw back in the vise, for if you break to 
the end of the jaws the break is liable to 
run down into the piece you want to use. 
The saw will break with a ragged edge, but 
after the piece which you want is broken out 
it can be ground to the shape you want it. 
To make the handle, grind the tang out 
to the length desired—but it should be left 
%4-inch wide to give strength. Take a wood 
fiber or mill board 44-inch thick, which can 
be procured at most any garage, and cut into 
pieces 5s-inch wide and 1% inches long. 
Make a punch of a piece of the saw 1-16- 
inch narrower than the tang of the knife. 
Punch slots in the fiber so they will form 


washers, also make three brass washers same | 
as the fiber ones, one for the hilt and two for | 


the butt. Drive the first brass washer on the 
tang, then enough fiber washers to form the 
handle, then two brass washers for the butt. 


Grind the end of tang off smooth with the | 


brass washer, then solder over end of tang.” 


The Tonneau Camp Bed 


Using the car top as a tent cover at night | 
the tonneau bed fills all our needs for a com- | 
fortable night’s sleep. The seat cushions | 
are brought up and their springs used to take | 


the greatest weight of the sleeper and the 
reinforced awning bed is stretched taut and 














This kind of bed insures comfort regardless of 
weather or camp conditions 


without undue strain on the top of the wind- 
shield frame. It weighs but 74% pounds and 
requires but two minutes to set up or pack 
in the car for the road. There are many 
reasons for the popularity of the tonneau 
bed. When the party is large enough to oc- 
cupy all the tent’s sleeping space this ton- 
neau bed serves as the extra space for two 
and with the top curtains down it gives cer- 
tain protection against stormy weather. 
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KHAKI COLOR—FINE MATERIAL—EXCELLENT 
WORKMANSHIP—EXCLUSIVE FEATURES—WATER 
AND MILDEW PROOF ED—SEWED-IN FLOOR— 
SCREENED DOOR AND WINDOW—ROLLING CAN- 
VAS DOOR—WINDOW FLAP OPERATED FROM IN- 
SIDE—LIGHT IN WEIGHT—FOLDS COMPACT IN 
CARRYING CASE. 


BROOKS TENT AND AWNING CO. 
1655 ARAPAHOE ST., DENVER, COLO. 
WRITE FOR BROOKS’ BOOK--IT'S FREE--ROAD MAPS, CAMP EQUIPMENT, ETC. 





IDLE We want every outdoor man in | = 
; : ‘ Six Color Combinati T - ; 
FRE America to read one of the most - ombinations The Game Fisher 
stirring, calls to America’s trails ever writ- Grostens Seb-taber eves 
ten—“Trailwise,” by A. E. Hamilton, author, $1.25 game fish in actual colors. 


lecturer, and leader in the summer camp Each JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
ae West Street, Dowagiac, Mich. 
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BETTER MAPS — MORE racts /[5 
ANIWHERE— ON ANY ROAD. 







Whenever YOU plan to take a trip YOU will find CLASON’S TOURING ATLAS the handiest, most 
complete, compact nation-wide road guide published to-day. 

In this Atlas YOU will find detailed maps of every state showing improved roads, posted high- o 
ways, through routes, main thoroughfares, state highways and markings. This Atlas also contains Ov 
descriptive state indexes giving population and distances between the principal cities and scenic & 
attractions of each state. There are tables to give YOU through distances between all parts ¢é 


of the United States and a United States Map showing routes of all transcontinental . COUPON 

trails. Just chuck full from cover to cover with information every tourist must know. ‘ese iniasin 

'S COUPON 

Why be bothered with a bundle of bulky inconvenient maps when all a WITH 50c IN 

the information YOU will need is condensed in this convenient Atlas, ra STAMPS OR CASH 

the handiest reference guide you ever used in your car.  Educa- - WILL. BRING YOU 

tional to young and old alike. r _POSTPAID, CLASON’S 
Forty-eight pages, bound in an artistic flexible cover. Size NEW TOURING ATLAS 
9x11 inches with detailed maps in colors of every state. ¢ NAME 4 
Price 50c postpaid, coin or stamps. - : ( 
Costs but a trifle more than the old style state map. ¢@ ADDRESS t 
Never before have YOU been able to buy CITY STATE : 


such a value for your money. 





THE CLASON MAP COMPANY 
CHICAGO DENVER 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL NOW~ TODAY 431 So. Dearborn Si 1515 Tremont Place 














OUTDOOR LIFE 
HUNTING SCALES 
(Pat. by J. A. McGuire) 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them the 
estimated weight ofthat 
trophy. With a pair of 
OUTDOOR LIFE Hunt- 
ing Scales in your knap- 
sack you are prepared 
to give them the exact 
weight of the big game 
killedon yourtrip. That 
will be convincing. 
Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 300 pounds when 
weight is suspended by 
large hook and ring; ca- 
pacity of other side when 
using small hook and 
ring, 40 pounds, 
Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only %4-pound, 
Withthe hooksandrings 
folded the scales occupy 
a space the size ofa 
sandwich. 


Price $2 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St. DENVER, COLO. 


FREE SPORTING CA TALOG 


Write today for FREE copy of New 1925, 
Catalog. It will save you real money on 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, Outdoor and Athletic 
Supplies. All Brand New—Fully Guaranteed. 
SPORTSMEN’S EQUIPMENT CO. 


Dept. 9 1418 Vine Street, CINCINNATI 


Wanted---Eagle Quills 


White, black tip, tail quills, per- 

fect, by mail, in pasteboard, 1 to 

50 dozen, until May 15. I pay spot 
cash, $2 per dozen. Brown tail quills, 50c dozen. 
Am a wholesaler. 

I sell the finest Oregon Agate Tiny Bird Arrow 
Points ever found, on selection, to reliable col- 
lectors. Price lists free of Stone Relics, also 
Sioux Bead Work, Bows, Moccasins, everything. 
Forty-first year. Hundreds of references. 


L. W. STILWELL 


DEADWOOD, SOUTH DAKOTA 
























UNITED STATES RADIO 
BROADCASTING MAP 


Listing all the big telephone broadcasting 
stations, together with the address of 
each. This map is invaluable to the Radio 
enthusiast—and sells for only 25c. Fillin 
the coupon and mail it today! 


Radio Dept., Outdoor Life 
Denver, Colorado 


Enclosed find 25c. 
Map. 





Send me a Radio 


Name 


Address 


Flies € Flies 


Our Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on 
Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 
12, 45e; Size 10, 50c; Size 8, 55c per 
dozen. Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or 
on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 
75e; Size 8, 80c per dozen. 
Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, 
Reels, Lines, etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
61 LORD ST. LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 



































Conducted by 


C. P. Fordyce 


For the Assistance of 
the Camper and the 
Radio Enthusiast :: 

























Reflex 


reflex circuit is the most practical 
loop reception. A multitube reflex 
that if received with the usual 
in too powerful and 


HE 
for 
is so sensitive 


antenna, signals come 


paralyze the receiver so it is advisable to 
use only the single tube reflex with the 
standard antenna. With a one tube duo- 
reflex it is easy to hear any station in the 
country as was done with one of these out- 
fits located in Chicago and most of them 


were loud enough for a loud speaker. 
The tube in the reflex circuit performs two 
functions at the same time by a feeding back 


of the impulses from the last tube to the 
first or from one tube back again to that 
tube where amplification again occurs. Fol- 


reflex it is 
amplified at radio frequency by the tube (the 
phones are not affected here because the iron 
core and windings of the phone will not al- 
low radio frequency to pass) ; 
then rectified by the crystal detector then led 
back thru the audio frequency transformer to 
the grid circuit of the tube where it is am- 
plified at audio frequency by the same tube, 
then carried to the head-set. 

Thus a four-tube reflex does the work of a 
six-tube tube set of any other kind by using 
the second and third tubes as.amplifiers for 
both the radio and audio frequency amplifica- 
tion. Hard tubes are usually employed and 
the adjustment of the potentiometer is criti- 
cal to keep the tube stable and nonoscillat- 
ing. The two-tube reflex provides full loud 
speaker volume for all but the most distance 
stations. 

By using the erla duo-reflex principle the 
outdoorsman can make a portable model, 
five-tube receiver incorporating batteries and 
loud speaker and designed for operation on a 
collapsible loop aerial for which provision is 
made in the cabinet. This receiver is entire- 
ly self contained and gives exceptional power 
over an unlimited range. It has only two con- 
trols for tuning and these can be accurately 
logged for any stations which may be brought 
in. 

Tube for tube these circuits demonstrate a 
decisive superiority over other types, whether 
measured in terms of range, selectivity, 
of control, or volume and purity of reproduc- 
tion. Even the single-tube circuit normally 
operates a loud speaker over an extensive 
range, while with the three-tube circuit, 
liest multi-stage amplifiers are more than 
equaled in transconinental loud speaker re- 
ception. The two-tube circuit is correspond- 


lowing the current in a one-tube 


ease 


cost- 


ingly effective, providing full loud speaker 
volume for all but the most distant stations. 
Due to the tremendous efficiency of these 


circuits and the apparatus especially devel- 
oped for their construction, an inside aerial 
may be successfully employed. Also because 
of reduced current consumption with low 
amperage tubes, dry cells are quite practi- 
cal, achieving ready portabiliy at minimum 


cost. 


the current is - 


Receivers 


Outstanding among the notable advantages 
of these circuits is absolute stability, unique 
in reflex work, and a complete elimination, 
when properly operated, of distortion and 
parasitic Tuning is extremely sharp 
and _ selective. powerful local broad- 
casting stations being excluded at will. Sim- 
ple controls provide maximum ease of opera 


noises. 


even 


tion. 

In making one of these duo-reflex outfits 
found that following the 
blue-prints showing the exact layout of the 
finished cabinets and wiring connections was 
easiest of all. Particular care should be ex- 
ercised to keep all leads as short as possible. 
especially the leads making connection with 
radio frequency ransformers. Also leads 
should not be permitted to parallel, or to 
cross each other too closely in order to avoid 
Generally before 


at home we have 


capacity coupling effects. 








with loud speaker 
loud aerial made for 


Five-tube duo-reflex receiver 
and batteries and collapsible 
camp use 


endeavoring to build a cabinet in which to 
house the receiving set it is a good plan to 
assemble the apparatus on a board or a table. 
In this way mistakes in construction and as- 
can be rectified with little difficulty 
cost of altering a fine cabi- 


sembly 
and without the 
net. 

Parts made especially for reflex use are 
best and this applies especially to the radio 
and audio frequency transformers, the select- 
oformer, the fixed condensers and the fixed 
crystal rectifier which requires no adjustment 
and is proof against disturbance thru jolt or 
jar. The variable condensers of twenty-three 
plates should test to .0005 mfd. and the 11- 
plate to’ .00025 mfd. 
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For wiring No. 12 or No. 14 tinned copper 
wire should be used and all connections se- | 
curely fastened together thru soldering or| 


more conveniently thru solderless connectors. 
If soldering is done see that flux, acid or 


similar compounds be used sparingly to avoid | 
injury to the apparatus as short circuiting. | 


Jacks are easily short circuited by spilling 
solder or paste so as to make contact be- 
tween two or more of the springs. 


Under no | 


circumstances should solder be applied to the | 


connections on the crystal rectifier, trans- 
former, selectoformer, or 
since soldering heat or acid or both can 
easily ruin them. 


fixed condenser | 


The tubes rated in order of their effectives 


in reflex use are as follows: C 301-A, U V 


201-A, C 299, U V 199, W D 11 and W D 12.) 


If the 301-A tube is employed the filament 
battery should consist of either four dry 
cells or three storage cells of 6-volt total po- 
tential regulated thru a 25l-ohm rheostat for 
each tube. The “B” battery should deliver 
from 90 to 135 volts. 
should be introduced into the grid return 
lead of the third tube circuit by disconnect- 
ing the lead to the “A” terminal of the 3% 
to 1 audio transformer and then connecting 
the negative and positive terminals of the 


a 





¢ ©)- er ( 

The duo-reflex circuit is one of the most power- 

ful single-tube circuits ever built and particularly 
adapts itself to camp use 


“C™ battery respectively to the “A” terminal 
and to the disconnected lead. In the one and 
two-tube circuits the “C” battery cannot be 
employed. 

For indoor use, an excellent aerial may be 
erected by running insulated wire the full 
length of the attic or thru several rooms 
along the top of the picture moulding. If 
this is done in rooms above the first floor re- 
sults comparable to an outside aerial will be 
obtained. The sole advantage of the loop 
is its directional selectivity and this in the 
duo-reflex circuit is not needed due to the 
inherent selectivity of the circuits themselves. 
Even outdoors where portability is a prime 
factor a single strand of insulated wire loose- 
ly thrown over a tree is more conveniently 
carried and more efficient in range and vol- 
ume than the most carefully constructed loop. 


Tubes for Use With Dry Cells 

There are two companies who make the 
tubes in general use in this country, and 
their tubes are identical in specifications and 
performance, but have different numbers 
used in ordering. The U V 199 Radiotron or 
C 299 Cunningham tube uses three volts of 
battery current, which is equal to two dry 
cells, and uses 6-100 of an ampere from the 
battery. In this case it is more economical 
to use three cells instead of two, in which 
case we should use with the three cells an 
external rheostat of 30 ohms. 
require a special base. Special socket adapt- 
ers are needed if your set is- made for other 
tubes. Another kind of dry cell tube which 
uses a standard base is the W D 12 or C 12, 
and it uses but 1% volts (equal to one dry 
cell) and draws % of an ampere. The 
W D 12 will not draw so heavily on a bat- 
tery, hence is preferable) The W D 11 or 
C 11 tube needs a special base and uses 14% 
volts and draws %4 ampere of filament cur- 
rent. 


The “C” battery if used | 


These tubes) 5 














Great Sportsman Trio 
$7 Value for $5 


Save $2 


The Three Greatest Outdoor Magazines 


The three leading magazines in the outdoor field, covering 
every phase of outdoor life in all parts of the country. 


They feature stories by the most prominent and popular 
writers, and aside from spending many enjoyable evenings 
reading these interesting articles, you gain much knowl- 
edge on how to camp, fish, hunt, etc. Many stories which 
are later published in book form are found in these splen- 
did magazines—all for the small sum of $5. 


Outdoor Life is published in Denver, Outdoor Recreation 
in Chicago, and Field & Stream in New York. 


You may take the three magazines yourself or have 
them sent to three different names and addresses—which- 
ever you desire. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL—TODAY! 








OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado: 


Enclosed find $5.00 for one year’s subscription to the Great 
Sportsman Trio. Canada, Mexico and Cuba, $6.25; foreign, $7.50. 


Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor Life 
and Field & Stream. Canada, Mexico, Cuba, $4; foreign, $4.75. 


Enclosed $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor Life and 
Outdoor Recreation. Canada, Mexico, Cuba, $4; foreign, $4.75. 


State 


Any of these may be sent to different addresses if desired 
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Learn Furcraft 


At Home, Evenings, in Your Spare Time 


Be a furrier. Learn by mail to repair 
and renovate furs; aiso to make up al 
kinds of fur garments. We teach b,, 
mail fur making, cleaning, repair. 
ing, renewing, glazing, ironing ance 
fur storage. Easily and quickly yes > 
our secret processes. Uncrowded field for 
men and women. Big profits await a 


$390 an Hour 


Greatest of all spare time employments. 
Fascinating work. ii hly pleasant and prof- 
itable, no peddling. ‘Earnings begin within 
30 days, and constantly increase. Thousands 
of fur garments need Furcraft Service 
sight now in your community. 


Go Into Business! 


Earn while you learn, then opena fur shop 
or store. Be in business for yourself. We 
show you how and help you get started! Here 
is the open door tofinancial independence anc 
a life business—a truly wonderful opportu 
nity. Investigate this high class business 
Now, Today! Write for illustrated 


FREE BOOK 


§ Tells you all about this greatest of all Spare 
Time Money Making Businesses. Shows vou 
how to get into this uncrowded prof- 
"f. itable field, where big profits await 
) you. Opportunities in every oN Al 
Retenk Be first. Write 


todav for illustrated free 
book and get complete details. Book 
ia free. No obligation. Write today. Os 
NORTHWESTERN FUR CO. 
1€41 Sunderland Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 




















FOR EVERYONE 


at Lowest Prices 


1S 


We tanall kinds of hides and manufacture them intoCoats, 


Robes, Caps, Mittens, Throws, Capes, etc. to your order. 
Dea! direct with a reliable, long established manufacturer 
and save money. Expert workmanship—Latest Styles— 
Accurate Measurements— Best linings and findings. All 
work guaranteed. As Custom Furriers for 43 years, 
we have a reputation for fair dealing and re asonable 
charges to live up to. A trial order will prove our claims. 
Write for FREE Illustrated “Fur Book”’ 


READING ROBE & TANNING COMPANY 
69 East Street Reading, Michigan 











Your raw furs tanned and made 
into beautiful coats, scarfs, 
chokers, muffs, rugs, etc. Enor- 
mous Savings. Catalog FREE. 
arg — FUR CO. 
a Chicago, Ill. 


25N. od ool St. 


FURS: 


JeURS TANNED 


AND MADE INTO 


Beautiful 
Garments 


Have a stylish fur 

coat orscarf made 

for mother, wife, | 
sister or sweet- + 
heart from your | 
raw furs. You get 
greater satisfac- 
tion and pride be- 
sides a lasting re- 
membrance of 
your hunting or 
trapping experi- 
ence. Over60years 
dealing in furs as- 
sures you of our 
reliability and of 
best workman- 
ship. Thousands 
of custom-made furs go nes our factory each year. 


Write Today for 
FREE Illustrated Catalog 


giving latest style suggestions, full information on 
tanning and showing how you save 30% to 50% by 
obtaining your furs this way. Send now for your copy. 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 
The Old Reliable Fur House 
28 South First St. 















Marshalltown, Iowa 
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Styles in Steel Traps 


HAT a gun is to the hunter, traps are 
to the trapper. The trapper should use 
as much care in the choice of his traps (not 
only from the standpoint of being well built 
but also remembering the necessity of adap- 
ability to particular sets) as the hunter does 
in the choice of a gun. No gun has yet been 
manufactured which is equally desirable for 
big-game hunting, wild fowl shooting and 
target work. No trap is so perfect in design 
that it works at its highest efficiency for all 
kinds of animals, in all 


whether the design is correct in principle to 
meet the particular need in mind, and next, 
whether the workmanship is of high class. 
Generally speaking, every trap is composed 
of at least some if not all of the following 
parts, which we might call the principal 
points in our standard of efficiency: a spring 
of some kind, jaws or other part for hold- 
ing the animal, a “dog” or similar contrivance 
for operating the trap, a pan or trigger for 
releasing the dog, and the chain or other 





manner of sets and in 
all weather. Manufac- 
turers have been work- 
ing during the past few 
years to improve, or at 
least change, traps in 
various ways, sometimes 
with a view toward 
greater efficiency in an 
individual design and 
sometimes making a 
change in the design 
toward greater efficien- 
cy in some particular 
form of trapping. The 
result has been that 
there is such multi- 
plicity of styles now on 
the market that the be- 
ginner, when _ purchas- 








Fig 1. 








ing a supply of traps, 
is likely to become con- 
fused and wonder which 
ones to buy to meet 
trapping conditions in 
his territory. Sometimes 
a man old in the game 
could increase his catch 
by adding a few traps 
of late design for use 
at special sets. 

When studying the 
traps on the market it 
is well to have some 
sort of standard (like 
dog breeders have) by 
which we may judge 
the various “points” other and slipping 
which mean the differ- 
ence between a fur-winner and a cull. In 
other words, what is a good trap? My idea 
of an efficient trap is not the one which 


dwellers, 
an increase in the 


in the trail. 
ings. 


tion, 


| catches the most fur-bearers under all con- 


ditions, but the one which holds the greatest 
per cent of those it catches. A trap which 
catches three muskrats in three nights and 
holds but one of them is not as efficient by 
far as a trap which catches but one muskrat 
in three nights and holds it, for in the first 
instance the rats may die, after twisting out, 
and be lost. The foregoing comparison is no 
wild statement, for it is quite possible to use 
traps which will do that very thing. On the 
other hand, the trap which was highly desir- 
able for rat trapping might be next to worth- 
less for some animal trapped under other 
conditions. 

When selecting a trap we should first note 


1.—Designed with jaws particularly desirable for muskrat trapping, but 
working equally well 
lightness and the ease of adapting it to all kinds of sets. 

2.—This trap has a lateral motion to the jaws, jumping for a high grip 
on the leg when the trap is sprung. 

3.—An efficient trap for use in trails and in front of dens, but obviously 
not suited for setting in under-ground runways or in dens, because 
of the need of overhead room for the large jaw. 
use one as shown in No. 1 for this purpose. 

4.—Altho suitable more especially for trapping marten, and other tree 

this trap also works well for ground dwellers if it is fast- 

ened to a board or the foot of a tree, and may be raised whenever 


for other animals, and a favorite because of its 


The trapper should 


depth of snow makes this necessary. 


5.—Made with a long pan to insure the animal’s treading on it when set 
This also gives strength to the pan for it has two bear- 


6.—Because of its sturdy workmanship, including pan and dog construc- 

type of chain and method of fastening jaws, this is positively 
one of the best traps procurable for coyote and wolf trapping. 

7.—A very compact trap with an excellent type of jaw construction and 
having the added feature of permitting the trapper to carry it on the 
line while it is set by simply folding the loose jaw back over the 


the ring of the chain over both. 


means of fastening the trap. Every one of 
these parts is important and should be well 
made. Much of the effort of manufacturers 
has been spent in trying to improve indi- 
vidual parts, more so, it seems, than in an at- 
tempt to change designs.. And of these the 
jaws have received most attention, with pans 
second. It would seem, therefore, that there 
is considerable difference in opinions as to 
just what would be considered well made. 

In the first place, the spring may be either 
elliptic, half-elliptic or coil so long as it is 
properly tempered to bend evenly, exert the 
right amount of tension and keep its strength 
without breaking or weakening with constant 
use, and especially in extreme cold. It 


sometimes happens that these three types of 
springs may be used in combination to good 
Number 3, Fig. 1, shows a com- 


advantage. 
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One Fox—One Year 


Four Foxes Next Year 


The average litter of a Silver Fox 
is four. 

Foxes are as easy to rear as dogs. 
They eat anything. The domesti- 
cated fox is tame and easily cared 
for. Twenty foxes are not as much 
trouble as a flock of hens. 

There is one rule to remember — 
START RIGHT. Your foundation 
stock must be sound. It must 
breed true to type. Buy Canadian 
Government Registered stock and 
know what is behind them. 

Write for FREE book of informa- 
tion. It is based on the knowledge 
and experience of the Government 
and the oldest and most experi- 
enced ranchers in the world—men 
who would have paid anything for 
it could they have bought it. It is 
yours for the asking. 


Address Dept. J 


Canadian Silver Fox Breeders’ Assocn. 
Summerside, P.L.!. 3 




















PAPIER MACHE HEAD FORMS 


for deer, moose, elk and bi- 
son, all the special sizes and 
styles. Open mouth heads 


teeth and want a papier 
mache form made for bear, 
wolf, coyote, fox, wildcat, 
etc., we can put them up for 
you very reasonable in a custom way, 
with waxed or painted mouth and waxed 
tongue which look natural and perfect. 
We buy all kinds of small animal teeth. 
Get our new illustrated circular. 


Papier Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 














BEAUTIFUL FURS 
FROM the SKINS YOU HAVE 
Made to your order by masters of 
the craft in the largest fur dressing 
and tanning plant in the West. Gives 
you a big saving on coats, jacquettes, 
chokers, auto robes, rugs, etc. 
TROPHIES—Game heads, etc., to 
decorate realistically your home den 
or office. Our beautiful 32-page 
catalog will show you what art in 
taxidermy means. It is FREE. 








for rug work a specialty. | 
Where you send in a set of | 


bination of the use of the elliptic and coil; 
No. 3, Fig. 2, the half-elliptic and coil, and 
No. 4, Fig. 2, the elliptic and half-elliptic. 
The type of spring which is most efficient de- 
pends largely upon the model of trap it is 
used with, supposing, of course, that the 
spring is well made. 

Since the pan or trigger must work in con- 
junction with the dog it might be well to 
consider these together. These should be so 
constructed as to permit considerable lati- 
tude in adjustment, for without this feature 
the trap cannot be made to spring or trip 
properly. The dog must be strong enough to 
hold the jaw down without bending, narrow 
to prevent throwing out the animal’s foot or 
catching a lot of dirt and freezing down, of 
proper length to permit the pan to lie flat 
with the jaws when the trap is set, neatly 
fitted to the notch in the pan so that the 








1—Designed for use at den sets or may be 
placed in the trails or runways of small ani 
mals. 

2.—If placed in the trail or den, or in the open 
with bait, this trap gets them coming or go 


ing for it is open at both ends. Especially 
desirable for some kinds of small animals in 
severe weather because it is not easily frozen 


down. 

3.—This trap gives the animal an injection of 
dope, which results in painless death in a 
short time. 

4.—A double trap designed to give a maximum 
of holding power. 


trap will trip with a minimum of “give” to 
the pan, and the dog should work freely, yet 
without too much lateral play where it is at- 
tached to the trap frame. Much has been 
written regarding the correct size of the pan, 
some preferring a large pan while others fa- 


| vor a small one. It has been my experience 


that a large pan works well for small ani- 
mals, such as mink and muskrats, which will 
be held even tho they are not caught high on 
the leg, but for large animals like wolves a 
small pan is a necessity, and if an animal 
with large feet steps any place within the 
jaws, the trap will be sprung regardless of 
how small the pan is. I believe that the im- 
portant part of the pan is the method of at- 
taching it to the trap bed rather than the 
size, for it should work freely regardless of 
rust, mud or ice. 

No other part of the trap has been given 
so much attention as the jaws. This applies 
not only to the general design but also to the 
method of fastening them. Jaws should be 
strong without being clumsy, not too narrow, 
should possess good holding qualities, and 


above all should be securely fastened to the | 
| bed of the trap, yet still allow perfect free- 


dom in movement. Figure 3 shows a number 





Avoid the guesswork and gamble—take the 


saferoad toa profitable business by produc- 
Ie 


ing Silvers with the high quality pelts. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture says 
‘Quality not quantity is the factor 


that counts in breeding Silver Foxes.’ 


Windswept 


4 e 
are the results of 12 years of scientific 
breeding and rigid culling and elimination 
of all but certain definite types. The 
highest cash price ever paid in America for 
a fox pelt was paid for a Windswept pelt 


Whether you own land ornot,if you wish to 
get into this profitable business, you can 
start NOW with genuine Windswept foun- 
dation stock by one ofour Four Plans. Our 
customers are making money and it is possibl 
for you to build up a business that will make 
you $2,000 to $5,000 a year on the side wit! 
out interfering with your regular work 
Quality pelts are ALWAYS in big demand 


Write today for gur new booklet and full 
details. 


Windswept Fars 
2404 WINDSWEPT BLDG. 
HENDERSON, N. Y. 
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rns Tame 


Efficient Tanning 
Saves you Money 


Globe, Faust 


Bstablished twenty years 
Kenneth Smith, Pres. 

Ask yourself, “Is the firm reliable, and will 
it save me money and give me good style? 
Our ever increasing list of old customers 
over a period of many years is our best 
proof of better work. } 

Send four our free style | 
book giving you some = 
ideas of the luxurious 
garments your own 
catch will make. 


Send inthe skins 
and we'lltanthem 
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ments, all withing 
41 our own factory.f 
ii Thatisthe rea- 
son we are able 
to give you such 








low prices. 
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— FREK — 
Send for 

1924 STYLE i, 
BOOK ~ 


GLOBE TANNING CO., 


258 S.E. First St., DES MOINES, IA. 
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U. S. ENGINEERS 


COMPASS 


For Sighting and Field Work 


ENGINEERS, 
HUNTERS, 
SPORTSMEN 


Bronze hinged case cover. 
Slot opening provides 
means of sighting. 


Polished mirror attached 
inside cover reflects dial 
of compass when sighting 
without lowering instcu- 
ment from eye. Com- 
pass is 2 in. in diameter. 

Marked every 5 degrees, 
> numbered every 20. 
Luminous arrows dis- 
tinguish all directions in 


the dark. 


Guaranteed new, accu- 
rate and perfect. Sent 
postpaid, U.S. or Can- 
ada, with printed instruc- 


While they 
last at _ 
Order Today 





Compass Co., P.O. Box 4536, Philadelphia, Pa. 








WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 
Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs 
645 Golden Gate Avenue 


San Francisco, California 














Fur Coats 


Send your hides direct to the 
Factory and save the middle 
man’s profit. We are tanners 
and fur manufacturers, with 
more than forty years’ experi- 
ence, and can make beautiful 
robes, coats, ladies’ furs, etc., 
from your furs and hides at 
reasonable prices. 


Write today for new Catalog 
JOHN FIGVED FUR CO. 


1563 Forest Home Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











The OVR-UNDA 
Shotgun 


atetiatateeiene ee 








The 21st 
Century Shot- 
gun. Has a 
balance and 
feel in the hands 
that noother gun 
can approach, 
Built by Christoph 
Funkin Suhl, mas- 
ter gun makers for 
90 years. Moderate- 
ly priced. 

Send for catalog 


BAKER & KIMBALL 
38 South Street Boston, Mass. 
Sole American Agents 


| square feet. 











of the methods of securing the jaws now in 
use. Some of these are extremely efficient, 
while others are not so good. 

Generally speaking, there are two types 
of traps made, those intended only to hold the 
animal and those which are designed to kill 
it. Practically all of the traps on the mar- 
ket will do their work if they are set prop- 
erly and used for the particular work for 
which they were designed. The trapper must 
decide for himself just what his needs are and 
which design he thinks will best meet them, 
also whether it will be desirable to buy well- 








Fig 3. 











This illustrates some of the methods of fasten- 
ing jaws in traps. No. 1 is all right for small 
traps but entirely inadequate for large animals 
like badgers and coyotes; No. 2 is the hinge 
type; No. 3 is similar to No. 1 but the jaws 
are less likely to be pulled out because of the 
“hook”; No. 4 has an extra piece to prevent 
the jaws from being pulled out; No. 5 is the 
strongest of all for large animals and the binding 
post with nut enables the trapper to take the 
trap apart while he makes repairs; No. 6 is simi- 
lar to No. 1 with the exception that the bottoms 
of the jaws turn in instead of out. 


made traps or cheap ones. If there is a 
chance that the trapper will lose a number of 
traps by having them stolen during the sea- 
son it is sometimes a question whether or not 
it is worth while to purchase the highest 
grade of traps. On the other hand, the loss 
of a single piece of fur from a cheaply made 
trap would amount to the loss of several 
traps. Sometimes it is advisable to carry both 
kinds, using a cheap trap for those sets near 
the places frequented by hunters or other 
passersby. N. W. N. 





Equipment of Fox Ranches 


The equipment of fox farms varies from a 
few improvised pens on a corner of the barn- 
yard to a specially constructed enclosure 
three or four acres in area and housing over 
300 foxes. Briefly stated, the average ranch 
consists of a number of wire pens enclosed 
within one large wire enclosure, usually 
spoken of as the guard fence. 

The guard fence is designed for the dual 
purpose of preventing trespass from without, 
and the escape of foxes which might hap- 
pen to get out from their pens. Some of 
these fences are constructed with wood, but 
the more popular kind is built of netting 
wire of thicker gauge than that used in 
chicken houses. 

At the bottom the wire is embedded in the 
ground and turned inwards to form a mat 
which prevents escaping foxes from burrow- 
ing their way to freedom; at the top the wire 
is similarly turned inwards to prevent the 
animals from climbing over the fences. 

The pens in which the animals are con- 
fined are just the exact counterpart of this 
outer or guard fence. The area allowed for 
each pair-varies from. 600 square feet to 2,500 
Each pen is equipped with a 
den located either in the center or at one 


side of the wire pen or yard. These dens 
are provided principally for housing the ani- 
mals during severe weather and serve also as 
breeding pens which give adequate protection 
to the newborn pups. 

In size these are a little larger than the 
ordinary dog kennel, but different in struc- 
ture inasmuch as the fox kennel is really a 
house within a house. The inner chamber 
is insulated by a sawdust packing which 
keeps it warm and dry. 

It is desirable to build the ranch in a se- 
cluded location because the fox is naturally 
shy and thrives best when kept under condi- 
tions to which he is naturally accustomed. 
This statement, however, warrants some qual- 
ifications, since some very successful ranches 
are located in open ground and within a stone 
throw of busy thorofares. The consensus of 
qualified opinion, however, is that ranches 
should be built in a woodland and as far 
ie as possible from the activities of city 
life. 

The laws that govern the breeding of other 
live stock are applied to the breeding of 
foxes. The difference is a purely qualitative 
one. In the scientific breeding of all ani- 
mals, there are certain characters, that we 
strive to emphasize. Thus, we plan for speed 
in race horses; milk production in dairy 
cows, etc.; but in foxes the most important 
factor is the quality and texture of the fur 
as well as general vigor. 

By careful selection we are able to per- 
petuate a good quality fox just as the Hol- 
stein breeder by the same process develops 
a strain of heavy milking cows. There is no 
secret about fox breeding if these precepts 
are understood; in establishing a ranch be 














Dr. Leo Frank with a half dozen of his young 

silver black foxes. He has succeeded in making 

his foxes almost as tame as dogs, despite their 

natural wildness. Petting and kind treatment 
generally are his methods 


sure that your foundation stock is good qual- 
ity; and your progeny will likewise be of 
superior quality. 

Foxes breed but once a year. The mating 
season begins about the beginning of Janu- 
ary and the latest record is April. During 
this epoch of fox life there are certain physi- 
cal changes in the animals. At this time they 
resent intrusion, especially by strangers. 

The average gestation period is fifty-three 
days. During her pregnancy the female is 
carefully guarded by the master of the house, 
and at the end of this term he becomes very 
considerate, and will even carry her meals to 
her chamber. This “hotel service” is re- 
garded by experienced ranchers as indica- 
tive of an early whelping. 

Leo FRANK. 


FUR FACTS. (Ahern) 


A Wonderfully Interesting: and Valuable Book. 
$1.25 Postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 
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Breeding Grounds 
[he destruction of natural breeding 
gunds, such as the draining of marshes, 
; in many instances gone a long way to- 
ard the depletion of the fur supply. Owing 
the rapid advance in the price of fur dur- 
« past years, many marsh owners are be- 
inning to realize the value of marsh land 
from the standpoint of fur production and 
s a consequence this land, which was for- 


ierly considered worthless until drained and | 


sed for farming, has advanced in value to 
$30 and $40 per acre. Some of the marsh 
lands in Delaware and Maryland, where a 
high per cent of the rats which are taken are 
black, are veritable gold mines. Here the 
»wner counts the muskrat houses in the fall 
and estimates the number of rats to be taken 
that season without reducing the breeding 
stock to the danger point. By leaving enough 
each year to insure a supply for the follow- 
ing one he provides for himself a source of 
income which requires no investment and no 
labor other than the actual harvesting and 
marketing of the fur. 





Use of Fur 


Fur was first used because of necessity. 
Now it is a luxury, unless it be in excep- 
tional cases such as the Eskimo, and its use 
is continued and regulated principally by the 
demands of fashion. Fur is no longer a 
necessity, because we have learned to weave 
other material for use as a substitute—cotton 
and flax—to meet our needs. Wool is, in 
reality, a form of fur used in a manner de- 
vised by man. Here is one example of early- 
day conservation, for it is reasonable to be- 


lieve that its first use was the same as the | - 


use of fur today, by removing the entire pelt. 
Then when the demand for material for 
clothes and shelter became greater than the 
supply someone with a touch of inventive 
ability conceived the idea of conservation 
and removed only the wool, which he wove 
into material that was lighter in weight and 
more flexible than the pelt. 





Fur Division Created 

Realizing the seriousness of the problem of 
maintaining our fur supply, the Bureau of 
Biological Survey has created a new division 
which is to be devoted entirely to the devel- 
opment and conservation of the fur resources 
of the United States. The new branch is 
known as the Division of Fur Resources and 
is under the direction of Frank G. Ashbrook, 
formerly a field representative of the Biologi- 
cal Survey, who, thru his chief, Dr. Nelson, 
has done much in the past to bring about 
closer co-operation between those interested 
in the fur industry and federal and state ad- 


ministration of regulations applying to wild 


inimal life. 


Wolf Bounty Increased in North- 
west Territories 
Regulations for the protection of game in 
the Northwest Territories, as amended on 
July 1, 1924, increase the wolf bounty from 





$20 to $30, conditional on the pelt of each | 


wolf being surrendered before the bounty is 


oaid. Hunting and trapping fees are, for a| 


bona fide resident of the Northwest Territo- 


| 


ries, $2; British subject, $75; others, $150. | 
Trading licenses for bona fide residents of | 
the Territories are $5 annually; non-resident | 


British subjects, $150; others, $300. Terri- 
torial limitations of the four native preserves 
of Peel River, Yellowknife, Backs River and | 
Slave River, are given in the regulations, and | 
in these limits only native-born Indian, Eski- | 
mos or half-breeds may trap and hunt. 

The use of poison for destroying game Pe 
other mammals or birds is prohibited under | 
severe penalties, and poison. for destroying | 


wolves may be obtained and: used only by | 


game officers and persons under their direc- 
tion and supervision. 
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Game or Crows? 

Editor Outdoor Life:—For several years I 
have been hunting and studying crows. I 
had often read of how destructive they were, 
but was inclined to believe they were not as 
black as they were sometimes painted, but 
now I believe they are even blacker than 


they are ever painted. One pair of crows 
will destroy many young rabbits and squir- 
rels in a year. Young quails and prairie 
chickens also fall an easy prey for these 
black scoundrels. When you see a crow 
along a fence row or hedge, hopping about 
here and there, you can gamble he is bird 





ar 

















Top—Eleven shots—ten “bulls” and a ‘“‘nipper.” 
The nipper isn’t here, tho. 

Bottom—An afternoon’s work; none of these is 
“gun-shy.”’ 


hunting or looking for nests of various song 
birds, and here is where he destroys his 
greatest number of birds. 

I have just finished looking over some sta- 
tistics which place 600 eggs of various kinds 
as a low estimate that a single pair of crows 
will destroy in a year. They also state 
twelve rabbits, twelve squirrels and twenty- 
four quails is a very low estimate for a 
year’s work, besides game and song birds. 
He is equal to a hawk in destroying young 
chickens. Several farmers have informed me 
they lose from twenty-five to fifty chicks ev- 
ery year from crows. Many farmers say they 
don’t lose a single chicken from hawks; it is 
always the crows, the crows. 

They are also heavy feeders on grain, es- 
pecially corn. I have a pair of crows which 
I use as decoys that will eat an ear of corn 
at a single feeding. Think of a flock of a 
thousand crows, as they fly together in the 
fall of the year, to light in a corn field and 
go to work on 75-cent corn. No wonder Mr. 
Farmer says kill em! The average hunter 
doesn’t seem to realize how much good he 
would do if every time he went in a field he 
would kill a pair of crows. Let him pile up 
his two crows, then think of. next year in 


Outdoor file 
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their place twelve rabbits, twelve squirrels, 
a couple of coveys of quails, 200 song birds, 
twenty-five chickens and several bushels of 
grain. You never thought of it that way 
did you? Yet persons who have made a 
study of the crow say these are low esti- 
mates. I have killed seventy-two crows this 
year up until December 4, 1923, which we 
will say are thirty-six pairs, and, our statis- 
tics holding good, would mean next year we 
will have 432 rabbits, 432 squirrels, 864 
quails or about fifty coveys, 7,200 song birds, 
720 chickens and several bushels of grain. 
Now, can you blame anyone who loves the 
“big outdoors” and the conservation of our 
wild life for waging war on crows? 

George N. Manfield, superintendent of fish- 
eries and game for the state of Indiana, 
asked me if I tried to keep my method of 
decoying crows a secret. I informed him I 
did not—only from the crows. 

Mr. Manfield thought it would be a good 
idea to explain to the Marion County Fish 
and Game Protective Association how to get 
best results, as nearly everyone thinks crows 
too wise to be decoyed. At the annual fish 
fry given by the Mariou County Fish and 
Game Protective Association I had the op- 
portunity to tell the members my method of 
getting crows within range of a .22, as I be- 
lieve the .22 the ideal weapon for crows, es- 
pecially when a hollow point bullet is placed 
somewhere near center. One of my crow 
guns is a .22-caliber Winchester musket and 
the other a Model 52 Winchester, but any of 
the .22-caliber of standard make will do the 
trick if they are pointed right. I use a tele- 
scopic sight, but a Lyman rear with a me- 
dium size ivory bead for front shows up fine 
and is less expensive. I sight in at about 60 
yards and use a 20-yard pistol target. This 
target has about a 2°%%-inch black with about 





a l-inch 10-ring. If you are getting 9s an 
10s, good; but if you are scattering all ove: 
the black with a nipper now and then o: 
the 2%%-inch black, you will find that a niy 
per doesn’t kill crows and the results are : 
few black feathers and a scared crow. | 
you will pick a crow’s feathers all off an 
hang him up in a tree 60 or 75 yards away 
you will find you haven’t nearly so larg: 
a target to shoot at as you thought you had: 
that it. when it comes to getting a “dead 
shot.” 

For decoys I have a large hawk mounte: 
and a couple of live crows which I some 
times take along. I place these in a small. 
dead tree, on a fence post, or on the ground 
near a large treet. One with a dead top is 
best, as when the crows start coming they 
will fight the hawk a little, then light on the 
dead limbs and begin calling for reinforce 
mens, which will soon be there. I use two 
crow calls, one tuned to sound like a young 
one and the other as an old one. Then se- 
lect a place 50 or 60 yards away, which may 
be along a fence row, an old fodder shock, 
bushes or under a tree with low branches; in 
fact, anywhere that you are fairly well hid- 
den will do. I have killed anywhere from 
four to ten crows from such blinds as these 
many times. 

I now have a large Cooper’s hawk alive 
that I have christened “General Fremont.” | 
will use him as a decoy next year—that is, 
if he gets over some of his hostile ways. He 
has a habit of wanting to shake hands with 
you, especially when he is eating a rabbit's 
head, or sparrow. He also grabbed one of 
my pet crows about the head and neck with 
one foot and on the back with the other and 
next day Mr. Crow “cashed in.” 


Ind. C. C. GoLpen. 
Sport in California 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Notwithstanding 


the poachers and the market hunters were 
very much in evidence and the army of 
hunters were very much more numerous than 
the preceding year, the ducks were very plen- 
tiful last season and all members of the vari- 
ous gun clubs in the rice field country were 
well pleased with the season’s hunting. I was 
very fortunate in having a friend who leased 
about 200 acres of rice for his 2,500 turkeys 
to feed on, and with a standing invitation to 
help keep the ducks from eating the rice, 
you can well imagine I was a frequent vis- 
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A WASHINGTON COUGAR 
This animal was killed ten miles east of Colville, Wash., by A. H. Harrington and L. L. 


Harrington with a .44 Colt revolver. 
1 inch from tip of nose to tip of tail. 
what is called Three Forks, a cross-road. 


The weight was 160 pounds and the animal measured 7 feet 
The men were hauling cedar poles and stopped to hunt at 
(Photograph by C. Ferris Smith.) 
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For scientific construction, 
accuracy and durability, 
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Mr. Tolley and the result of the first day’s shoot 
the season 


itor. The ducks were mostly widgeon, 
sprigs, teal and some mallards and all were 
in fine condition, being very fat after feed- 
ing on rice. 

My personal experience hunting geese last 
season was somewhat different from previous 
years. The geese seemed to be late coming 
in and I was only able to get a few good 
shots with my 10-gauge Winchester. One 
day, after vainly trying to get within shoot- 
ing~ distance of a party of geese with my 
10-gauge, I went home after my .30-30 Win- 
chester rifle and tried it again, securing three 
nice geese. J. Frepertc Touiey. 


Calif. 
Duck Shienes in Utah 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The photo shows 
wild ducks, after being tamed two months 
in the city pond, Brigham City, Utah. I 
am just feeding them, which I do night and 
morning. These ducks would all have died 
if I had not taken them to fresh water and 
fed and cared for them. We have a terrible 
loss of wild ducks in our state each year. 
Some years we have lost 2,000,000 ducks. 
Last year our loss was about 100,000, mostly 
pintails, widgeons, spoonbills, teals and mal- 
lards. The cause of the malady is really un- 
known, unless it is alkali poisoning. We 
take these ducks and give them fresh water, 
which in most cases cures them in twelve 
hours. I make my rounds.every other day in 
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Every follower of Ike Walton 00 
should have this book. If your 
hobby is fishing — whether it e 
be bass, trout or muskellunge, bluegill or crappie, 
tarpon or sword-fish—this book will prove of 
unusual interest. 
It is full of fishinglore. Relates fishing facts and 
hints compiled from the experiences of expert 
anglers. Tells the kinds and colors of baits to use 
—when and how touse them, under varying con- 
ditions of weather or water. Contains advice on 
the care of your tackle equipment. 
Write your name and address on a postal—and 
mail to us for your copy. Sent without charge 
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the afflicted area and gather them up. They 
usually crawl up on the mud or tules and sit 
there until they die, being unable to move. 
Our state game commissioner, D. H. Mad- 
sen, is doing all in his power to save what 
he can. We use mesh fence around small 
springs, and as the birds get well they fly 
out of their own accord. Last year was 
the first time any of our state game wardens 
attempted to save the lives of these ducks. 
We are surely going to do all we can this 
coming year. August and September are the 
worst months we have, as shooting com- 
mences October 1, and the ducks are driven 
from these sluggish places. 5. S. Hott. 
Utah. 


Fish and Game Laws in Mexico 

Since many persons residing in the United 
States go to Mexico to devote themselves to 
hunting. be it for sport or business, the fish 
and game warden has sent to all the cities on 
the frontier the new law which will be strict- 
ly enforced. 

The law is as follows: 

This is to notify that all persons engaged in 
the hunting of animals are held responsible for the 
conditions stipulated in the laws and rules gov- 
erning the open sasons for 1924-1925, as follows: 

Antelope, from November 1 to the last of Feb- 
ruary, for sport; for commercial purposes from 
December 1 to the last of February. Doves from 


September 16 to November 30, for sport; for 
commercial purposes from October 1 to the last 





of November. Wild doves and mountain doves 
from October 1 to December 1. Turkey, pea- 
cock, pheasant, grouse, from September 1 to 


for sport; for commercial purposes 
from October 1 to October 31. Rabbit and hare, 
from September 15 to October 15, Deer, in cen- 
tral section, for sport, from October 15 to Feb- 
ruary 15; for commercial purposes from Novem- 
ber 1 to the last of January; in Gulf and Pacific 
section, from July 1 to the last of October, for 
sport; for commercial purposes from August 1 
to the last of October; as far as 400 yards above 
sea level in warm lands, from March 1 to the last 
of June, for sport; for commercial purposes from 
April 1 to the last of June. Bear from Septem- 
ber 1 to the last of October. Wild boar, from 
September 1 to December 31 

All hunters, whether for sport or professional 
use, should be provided with a license according 
to the law of October, 1894, with the new decree 
of June 29, 1923. Failure in this provokes a pen- 
ilty of from $10 to $500 or 15 days imprison- 
ment in addition to all animals which have been 
caught, dead or alive, and all hunting weapons. 


This seems to supersede and put the “ki- 
hosh” on the last game law, which prohibited 
for ten years the killing of deer, antelope, or 
mountain sheep in any part of Mexico; 
which law, by the way, was laughed at in 
this section and in every other, I suspect. 
Market hunting, however, has been stopped 
around here and anyone who wants a bit of 
venison must either kill it himself or pro- 
cure it from a friend. Only the Indians 
have been allowed to do unlimited hunting. 

Mex. READER. 


December 1, 








Grizzly 


killed in October, 1923, at Barkerville, B. C., by E. L. Williams. 

















AN ALASKAN 


MEDICINE 


LODGE 


This interesting picture shows the reception room of the office of Dr. W. H. Chase of Cordova, 


Alaska. 


The large bear rug on the floor is the skin of the big brown Hinchinbrook Island bear 


which Dr. Chase took in 1919, and which was proclaimed “the largest bear ever killed in Alaska,” 
by newspapers publishing the story of the kill at that time. 
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Grizzly Hunt in British Columbia 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The short article 
by Norman Thompson, describing the Bar- 
kerville country in British Columbia, in the 
December number of Outdoor Life, was of 
particular interest to me. I had just re- 
turned from a twenty-day hunt with him in 
October. It is a very good country, indeed. 
Our hunt was shortened at the last minute, 
so Thompson and I had to change our hunt- 
ing plans. We desided to get a caribou first. 
I got one with a nice head carrving about 
thirty points, having long beams and large 
palms. It is a combination of the woodland 
and barren ground type of caribou. Alto- 
gether we saw 49 caribou, with several nice 
heads among them. We next went after 
moose, but only saw one young bull, which 
didn’t have a good enough head to take. We 
then went back to our caribou offal and 
found a grizzly working there, altho it was 
in the middle of the afternoon and very much 
in the open. One shot thru the neck put him 
down for good. He was an old male with a 
very good hide. The next day as we were 
eating our lunch we saw two large grizzlies 
crossing a slide on the mountain about a 
quarter of a mile away. Altho we tried to 
locate them later, we had waited too long. 


Ida. FE. L. WitviaMs. 





Length 7 feet 8 inches 


Why Misuse the Name Kadiak 
Bear? 

Editor Outdoor Life:—During the past 
year there has been a growing tendency 
among sportsmen, judging from articles in 
Outdoor Life and other publications, to 
glorify the name “Kadiak bear” and spread 
it over several widely different species. This 
has been done a number of times in the case 
of the great Alaska Peninsula bear (Ursus 
gyas) notwithstanding the fact that its skull 
differs so strikingly from that of the Kadiak 
bear (Ursus middendorffi) that the two are 
easily told apart at a distance of upwards of 
100 feet. If it is a good thing to confuse 
these species, why not carry it farther and 
call the white-tail deer, mule deer; the gray 
squirrel, fox squirrel, and so on? In other 
words, if the name of one species is to lose 
its meaning by applying it to other species. 
how is anybody to know what anybody is 
talking about? C. Hart Merriam. 

Calif. a 


Ursus Kermodei 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The Game Boar: 
and interested public of this province are 
tremendously bucked over the fact of having 
at last secured a live specimen of Ursus ker 
modei. This is a fine young animal and 
will afford the very best opportunity of stud) 
of a new type from a naturalist point of 
view. Strenuous efforts have been made te 
persuade the Game Conservation Board to 
permit the export of this little chap from 
the province, but I am distinctly of the opin 
ion that it would be a crime to deliberately 
lose so priceless a specimen of a unique spe 
cies so few in number and peculiar to our 
own province. 

Some of the readers of Outdoor Life may 
be interested in a hasty sketch of Ursus ker- 
modei. It is a bear of approximately the 
type and weight of the ordinary black bear. 
Too commonly it has been dubbed an albino 
type of the black bear. Unquestionably it 
is not of the albino variety, but is a distinct 
type. Its white color alone might justify a 
claim to albinism, but almost certainly in 
that case it would be pink-eyed. This type 
has a distinctive black eye. The cranial! 
characteristics resemble very closely the 
Labrador black bear. It has almost a flat 
crown instead of the rounded crown of the 
ordinary black bear. Its home location is 
Gribble Island on the west coast of British 
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3 Two Gunsin One 


Change from Rifle to 
Shotgun in One Second 


At last, the all-purpose gua— 
yA something you’ve always wanted. 
Strap Marble’s Game Getter Gun under 
your coat, put it in your automobile, suit- 
case or canoe and you have both rifle and shotgun. 
Upper barrel, .22 cal. rifled—lower barrel, .44 cal. and .410 
ga. smooth bore, for shot, or round ball. 12, 15 or 18 in. barrel. 
A more accurate .22 cannot be found. For rabbits, birds, ete., it 
almost equals a 28 ga. shotgun. 
Sold by dealers who handle Marble’s axes, knives, gun sights, cleaners, 
etc. Order direct if your dealer can’t supply you. Ask for catalog. 


Prices include No. M21—12-in. barrels, complete with fine leather holster_$25 50 
venue Tax, No. M21—15-in. barrels, complete with fine leather holster. 27-00 
f.0.b. factory No. M21—18-in barrels, complete with fine leather holster 28.50 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Mich. 






















































Two views of a specimen of Ursus kermodei, a 

very rare type of the Ursus family, which re- | 

cently came into the possession of the Game 

Roard of British Columbia and which seems to 

be indigenous only to that province and one or 
two islands near by 









Columbia, but it is found within a limited 
extended radius from that island. In point 
of fact, our specimen was taken on Princess 
Island. 

This new type of bear was first discovered 
in 1904, and thereafter F. Kermode. our es- 
teemed curator of the Provincial Museum, 
made an examination and study of the find, 
and after collaboration with Dr. Hornaday, 
the latter formally described it before the 
New York Zoological Society. whereupon it 
definitely received the type name of Ursus 
kermodei. 

I have endeavored to get some good photo- 
graphs of the little chap and take pleasure 
in showing two, but regret that they are not 
sharper in detail. He is so restless and quick 
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Wear Hand-Made Boots 


Built Strictly to Your Measure 


TOUGH, STRONG, WATERPROOF 
Solid comfort. All styles—all weights. 
For sportsmen, hikers, engineers, etc. 


Send for Catalog 


OUTING FOOTWEAR CO. 
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.30-"06 SPRINGFIELD CALIBER ON FINE 


MAUSER ACTION 
$33.50 


A Fine, Accurate Game Rifle 

Segemneeen 24-inch round barrel, matted 
front sight ramp and silver , adjustable rear open sight, fine 
walnut stock, checkered pastol grip, cheekpiece and doub le set 
triggers, sling ‘swivels, magazine capacity five cartridges. Weight 
6% pounds. ALSO 7 mm. and .30-'06 Mauser actions, new 
and in the white, $10 each. 
SUPERIOR ARMS CO.., 350 Madison Ave., New York City 








in movement that it is very difficult indeed 
to achieve perfection in the subdued light of 
his enclosure. You may find these interest- 
ing, however. 
B:€. M. B. Jackson, 
Chairman Game Conservation Board. 


Game Notes From Far and Near 


Manitoba 
I suppose Western Canada is the best duck 
breeding ground in the world; there must be 
millions of ducks hatched yearly in this coun- 
try. The game laws are well enforced and 
the average sportsman cooperates with the 
government in their enforcement. Judging 
by the number of young ducks seen in the 
marshes this year (1924) they are going to 
be plentiful. Plover and snipe also appear 
plentiful; practically none of these birds are 
shot in this country as sportsmen do not 
bother with them.—L. A. Gibson. 
Missouri 
Some time ago I saw an account of wild 
turkeys in Texas, giving their weight and 
length of beard. I have shot a good many 
here in Missouri and have one beard from 
a 23-pound turkey that is 12 inches long. I 
have another which is 10 inches long. These 
are probably prize beards. We have turkeys, 
deer, cats, wolves and many quail and squir- 
rels—P. F. Shoreack. 
Germany 
I have roamed the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast states a good many years and 
have always been a constant reader of Out- 
door Life. And now that I am away I enjoy 
reading it more than ever because it brings 
back to my memory the many happy hours I 
have spent in the silent wilds of the great, 
big and splendid West. I wish you much 
success in your endeavor to protect and pro- 
pagate the game of the West. Especially 


Hunting & Fishing 


- a monthly magazine crammed 

full of hunting, fishing, camping 
and trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about guns, 
revolvers, fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get fish and 
game, etc. Biggest value ever of - 
fered in a sporting magazine, only 
$1.00 for Three Whole Years, or 
send 25c in stamps or coin for six 
months trial. 


Hunting & Fishing Magazine 


277 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 




















F IT- U ICE CREEPERS 


Fit shoes, arctics, 
rubbers or felt boots. 
Stay on, self-adjust- 
ing. Made of spring 
steel. Comfortable 
and strong. A real 
good Ice Creeper. 


Suits everybody. For men or women; state 
which. Don’t Fall! Send $1 for a pair by parcel 
post, or send postal for a circular. 


J. E. OSTRANDER, Box 328, Greenwich, Conn. 














should the grizzly be given a fair protection. | 


CALIBRE 30 









Small Caliber Guns 


.22-cal. Mossberg 20-shot “pump gun,” | $16. 75 
take-down model, hammerless; Special 
.22-cal. Geco Rifles; Model “J” $5; 
jp eRe Sie a ee eerie $7.50 
.177-cal. German Air Rifles, high grade, 20-in. 
rifled barrel, beautifully finished, penetration 
\%-in. pine at 50 feet; length over all 44-in.; 
Model 2, $10.50; Model 1, on 








Model 3 .. $14.95 
.22-cal. Brownie Pistol, 4-shot, 
semi-automatic__....... .......-- $4.95 
Satisfaction or Money Back 
SLOAN’S, 88 Chambers Street, NEW YORK 








“*I slept alone—snug and warm. My two 
companions with two wool blankets suffered, 
though huddled together. This Fic ula Sleeping 
Bag is the only one I ever liked.’’—Horace 
Kephart. 


FIALA PATENT 
SLEEPING BAG 


Scientifically Correct 
Weighs but 5 lbs.; warm as 30 Ibs. of 
blankets. No hooks, strings or crude 
contraptions. Write for circulars 
and prices. 

Camp, Touring or Expedition Equipment 
Let us furnish estimates. 
ANTHONY FIALA 
25 Warren St. New York City 





AO U).S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 


All carbines have the new model 1898 stocks. The barrels, actions 
and parts are either new or have been refinished by the Govern- 


ment, and equal to new 


Krag Rifl $12.50 Krag Sporting Rifles. 
Springfield Cal. 45 Shotguns, a Springfield Cal. 45 Carbines__ 3.50 


OLIVE W ] B h * ig a oy am Pig wee to je for the $4.50 .50 Parcel 
DRAB WOOL DFEe@CheS wemrcasra Ve wool Made for the Post 


-$14.00 


Extra 


UTILITY BAGS FOR BAIT, LUNCHES, ETC., 40c, Parcel Post Paid 


W. STOKES KIRK 


1627-AR NORTH 10th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send for our complete catalog 


ARMS, CLOTHING and things 
out of the ordinary 
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Without him the Western mountains would 
lose a great deal of their character, at least 
to the real nature lover. I have known and 
studied the species Ursus horribilis, or rather 
what there is left of it, for many years, and 
consider this animal one of the most noble 
and finest that ever roamed the wilds of any 
Jand.—Walter Wolf. 
Alaska 

1 am somewhat of a fanatic on the subject 
of hunting and fishing, and it is well that I 
am. If it were not for the sport we have in 
this country, military duty would very likely 
become tiresome, irksome and monotonous. 
My station is in the midst of a hunters’ para- 
dise. We have ducks, rouse, ptarmigan, 
snipe, golden plover, and so many varieties 
of fish that Ike Walton himself would have 
become dizzy with amazement. All this in 
prodigous abundance. I drive up along the 
Chilkat and Klenhini Rivers, in the early 
mornings and late afternoons. My wife ac- 
companies me. She has a wonderfully acute 
vision for game. If, while driving along the 
dangerous narrow-gauge road, I fail to see 
the game, she “spots” it for me. Mrs. Grady 
insists that a half dozen mallards in one aft- 
ernoon is sufficient; that more is slaughter. 
Lieut. Clyde Grady. 

Michigan 

Michigan sportsmen are fortunate in hav- 
ing as a member of their state legislature 
Frank W. McKenzie, veteran sportsman and 
game conservationist. Mr. McKenzie, who 
was elected without opposition and will take 
his seat at the spring session, has announced 
that he expects, among other things, to work 
for the protection of bears in that state, and 
it would be a fine thing for the sportsmen 
and sportsmen’s organizations to get together 
in hearty cooperation in this effort. 


Colorado 

As a means of starting action toward fed- 
eral reductions in game bag limits, J. H. 
Hatton, secretary-treasurer of the Colorado 
‘Game and fish Protective Association, be- 
lieves that states should get together on this 
subject, where conditions are similar, and 
come to some kind of agreement which would 
enable them to adjust the game laws in a 
way which would be uniform and therefore 
fair to sportsmen as a whole. As an exam- 
ple of what might be done, he points out the 
ffact that the game laws of Colorado conform 
pretty well now to Dr. Hornaday’s idea of 
seduced limits, and in fairness to the sports- 
men of this state, Wyoming, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah and others could, in many 
instances, consistently meet these bag limits 


and as a result improve the hunting condi 
tions of the West as a whole. 
Montana 
Following is the program of work which 


the Montana Sportsmen’s Association out- 
lined for the year 1924, and which other state 
associations would do well to follow: ~To 
enlarge, energize and intensify our program 
of education and publicity. To interest the 
Boy Scouts of Montana more generally in 
wild life conservation. To plan, with the 
Fish and Game Commission, a more practi- 
cal and effective system of game refuges. To 
stress the importance of having trained game 
wardens and fish culturists. To stress the 
value and benefits of more complete co- 
operation among participators in wild life 
conservation. To bring about a better feel- 
ing between farmers and sportsmen, and to 
that end secure the former as members of 
sportsmen’s clubs. To impress candidates 
for our state legislature with the importance 
of the sportsmen’s program. To organize 
group conferences among sportsmen’s clubs 
mutually interested in certain well-define:! 
areas for the purpose of promulgating defi- 
nite programs for said areas. All to the 
end that we build up and put in operation a 
more practical and efficient program of game 
imanagement. 


Outdoor [ile 
Mink Attacks Deer 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I recently returned 
from a trip in Maine and one of the boys 
showed me some pictures of a mink attack- 
ing a fawn. It seems that Clem Worcester 
and his friend, Elwood Richardson, were in 
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The top view shows the baby deer wedged be- 

tween debris and behind it, scarcely distinguish- 

able in the picture, the mink. At the bottom is 
the fawn and one of its rescuers 


a canoe on Lake Lower Richardson and were 
paddling along the shore when they heard a 
noise and stopped to investigate, and the re- 
sult was they found a fawn wedged in among 
some driftwood under a cliff. 

It seems he fell off the cliff and became 
wedged so that he could not move and a 
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mink was taking advantage of his imprison- 
ment. He would chew on one leg a while 
and then go up and bite him on the nose, 
and, of course, it would have taken but a 
short time for him to kill the deer. 

The boys scared the mink away and they 
had some job to remove the driftwood and 
get the deer out. They fixed up his wounds, 
fed him and let him loose, thinking his 
mother would find him. 

The picture will give a good idea of how 
the deer was wedged in. We did not know 
that mink were offensive animals, but it is 
probably a case of one animal attacking an- 
other when he knows it is in a trap and de- 
fenseless, “like some men.” 

We were wondering if anyone else knew 
of a case where mink were destructive to 
other animals. W. E. FENNELL. 

Mass. 


The Wood Buffalo 


In that territory lying north of Peace 
River and West of Slave River in Canada 
are found today the only remnants, in a to- 
tally wild state, of the millions of buffalo 
which at one time roamed thruout the great 
central plains of North America from the 
Mexican border to the country north of the 
Great Slave Lake. From specimens that 
have been taken under government supervi- 
sion it is quite evident that the survivors of 
the plains herd that found refuge in the 
northern wooded districts have quite decid- 
edly altered in appearance and habit to 
adapt themselves to changed habitat. Con- 
siderably darker in color, heavier coated, 
shaggier if anything, the bulls, some of them 
of enormous size, are about as handsome an 
animal as can be found today. 

Realizing the need of protecting this herd, 
which is known a3 wood buffalo, as a source 
from which to draw new unrelated blood for 
infusion in park herds, the Canadian gov- 
ernment created a wood buffalo park in 1922. 
This park, consisting of about 100,000’ acres, 
was carefully surveyed and a map showing 
its boundaries has been issued by the De- 
partment of the Interior of Canada. Many 
new cabins’ have been constructed and new 
wardens added, following a thoro reorgani- 
zation of the buffalo patrol service. 
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A SHEEP HORN’S LAST RESTING PLACE 
One of those interesting phenomena of nature which will ever remain unexplained 








nuary, 1925 
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Conducted by Grorce HEeBpEN CorsAN 





There is one thing that game breeders must 
keep in mind always, that is, where there is 
1 dispute or doubt about how to act. Be 
cautious. don’t mean by this that you 
should mollycoddle your birds, for molly- 
coddling will kill any but very young birds. 
I know a man—a dealer but not a breeder 
in birds—who has a large bird store, and 
he keeps it hermetically sealed from air. 
The result is that as soon as he sells his 
birds his purchaser loses them by tuberculo- 
sis in a short time. The dealer blames the 
purchaser for allowing the bird to have fresh 
air, that this was the cause of its death. 
Whereas, the truth is, the bird was killed be- 
fore it was sold. Strange to say, this has 
been going on, to my positive knowledge, for 
the last thirty years. You may be sure when 
| give you a dealer’s or breeder’s name that 
you will find him to be quite reliable. As 
my work keeps me traveling about the coun- 
try I am always adding to my list of good 
breeders and dealers. This does not necess- 
arily mean that because an importer or 
breeder is not noted that he is not good, but, 
at least, I won’t give you the name of those 
from whom I would not buy stock myself, 
whether the stock is upland game birds or 
waterfowl. The same will apply to game 
animals. It is good to know dealers who 
will not knowingly sell desexed birds, zoo- 
worn birds, a brother and sister as unrelated 
birds, an unmated pair as a mated pair. 

Then, if you have assistants, I want to 
advise you against persons looking for work 
on game farms, who really do understand and 
love birds, yet are thoroly dishonest, steal- 
ing off each day or so during the breeding 
season with valuable eggs and selling them 
to a “fenee” or to an innocent man or woman 
who wants to have a few birds about the 
home. I enjoyed a laugh at one game breed- 
er’s account of two customers who came to 
her one summer day, who tongue-lashed her 
well—they were women—because the eggs 
they had purchased had been unfertile. It 
turned out that these eggs had been stolen 
by her keeper and sold to an innocent party. 

“Yes, indeed,” the ladies assured her, “we 
bought them from your man and the eggs we 
had last year all hatched but these are no 
good at all.” 

This was news to the breeder as she had 
sold no eggs that year nor the year previous, 
as she had wanted to breed all the eggs for 
herself. I was really surprised to discover 
that the breeder had not failed with such a 
man about the place. 

“There seems to me to be some horrid 
spirit always striving to prevent success in 
game breeding,” said one man to me re- 
cently. 

“Yes,” I agreed, “there is the spirit of ig- 
norance, of impatience, and of despondency 
always against you.” 

This triumvirate reminds me of the oneness 
of everything in nature, and that all three 
can be put down to one fault in yourself— 
constipation. The last time I happened to 


stop off at Battle Creek Sanitarium on regu- 
lar business, I remarked to Dr. Kellogg, dur- 
ing a long conversation, that the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium “was a trinity of himself, spinach 
and bran” and that the entire cause of that 
marvellous institution’s existence was—con- 
stipation. 


Now I have said something that the game 
breeder must take particular note of in con- 
nection with his stock—the dropping or stools 
of his game birds or animals. Note carefully 
just what is the normal stool appearance, 
then note, and at once act upon the slightest 
divergence from the normal. Something is 
wrong with the diet when the bird’s stool is 
wrong. 

For pheasants, quail, grouse, peafowl, and 
similar birds, the following mixture for win- 
ter use is a very safe one: Sunflower seed 
(the round, fat, Black Russian is best as it 
can be the better handled by the small 
birds) ; flax, hemp, kaffir corn, maize, cracked 
corn, buckwheat, oats, wheat, rye, barley, 
charcoal, fine gravel or coarse sand; chopped 
alfalfa with a good green color, not the 
brown. This mixture, fed twice a day, say 
about one hour after daylight and one hour 
before dark, with a little green food at noon, 
is an ideal diet. Mature birds do not re- 
quire animal food in the winter months. 

Some game breeders love to look at their 
birds and show them to visitors, but at the 
same time they are too lazy to make their 
pens lice-proof. The powdered clay dust 
bath will help to keep your birds in good 
health as lice do not like dust. Keep your 
eyes open for birds scratching their heads. 
Head lice differ from body lice and mean 
death to some particular birds. Watch for 
the long pigeon louse getting on your pheas- 
ants, quail or grouse as they are hard on 
them. I knew a breeder who allowed one of 
his peacocks, a two-year-old, to go to roost 
with a neighbor’s chickens. This bird be- 
came covered with red mites. He looked a 
bit dopey but the breeder thought nothing of 
it, until finally the bird lay down and died. 
Picking up the dead bird, the breeder dis- 
covered that it was simply covered with red 
mites. The English sparrows brought the 


red mites to the chicken pen, and the red | 
mites multiplied until the perches were alive | 


with the pests. Now, had the red mites been 
hen lice, the peacock would have dusted them 
off of his body, but he evidently did not know 
how to handle red mites by himself. The 
way by which peafowl escape all forms of 
lice is by roosting out of doors. It is very 
difficult to get them to roost indoors at all. 
Guineafowl are the same. I have a picture 
of a blue peacock roosting outdoors, almost 
entirely covered with snow. I have known 
my pearl guineafowl to roost outdoors in the 
shade of the wind when the thermometer 
showed 17 degrees below zero. You must not 
allow peafowl to do this or their legs will 
freeze and you will lose your birds. In cold 
weather peafowl and the tenderer pheasants 
must be compelled to roost on the ground, 
by knocking down all their perches. Give 
them a deep bed of chopped hay or chaff so 
that their feet will keep warm. The same 
thing can be said of ducks should their pond 
freeze over. 





Queries 

Where can I obtain pheasants and grouse? 
Am I allowed to dispose of any birds I breed 
on open market? I have an excellent place for 
raising these birds—W. H. K., Colo. 

Answer.—To breed or to sell non-migratory 
birds, such as grouse and pheasants, you will 
want a state permit. In some states the permit 
is issued without charge, in others, I believe, 
there is a slight charge. For migratory birds, 
such as geese and ducks, you will require a fed- 
eral permit from the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
3 You will be able to sell live birds to any 
one who has a permit, but you are not allowed to 
sell dead birds to anyone, at any price, at any 
time. There are several reliable firms advertis- 
ing Largs ag and grouse for sale in Outdoor 
Life.—G. 


I notice in ye September issue that you say 
hardy game birds would not do well in the 
Southern states. Am I too far South for wild 
turkey, pheasants, wild geese, and other birds 
usually raised on a game farm?—T. N., Ky. 

Answer.—Wild turkeys and all varieties of 
pheasants, quail, should breed well in your sec- 
tion. You should also be able to breed Canada 
geese, but none of the other wild varieties would 
do well_—G. H. C 





REISING 








If You Have Never 
Hit a Bulls-Eye— 


You Can With a Reising! 


What a thrill it gives one to hit the bulls-eye! And 
think of being able to do this time and time again! 
That’s one of the joys of owning a Reising Auto- 
matic. You can “hold your own” even if you are 
pitted against crack shots. As one pistol expert 
put it, “For accuracy of aim this weapon is a 
marvel.” 


Send for 
Catalog 


Cyutomatic 


This nationally famous pistol has the endorsement 
of scores of experts. It has features not found in 
any other automatic. For instance, it cleans at the 
breech. You don’t injure the rifling. Moreover, it 
shoots more shots without reloading than any 
other automatic. 

You will be interested in our new catalog. It’s free. 
Write for a copy today. 


REISING MANUFACTURING CORP. 
Dept. D, 61 Broadway \ New York City 








— =° BARGAIN SPECIALS 


Army Wool Breeches 


Pure wool, O. D. Army Breeches, reclaim- 
ed, perfect. Value $3. 








Very special at ae $1.50 
cee Shirts ES 1.60 

bed Union Suits___....._.-- . tee 
ned Helmets ee ee . 1.50 
Heavy Coat Sweaters ___- 1.50 
Sheepskin Moccasins . 1.80 
3 Prs. Army Wool Hose 1.50 





Write for list of other bargains 


REDER, Inc., 1327 Third Ave., New York 






















CARL ZEISS 
Wide-Angle 
Binoculars 
Magnifying 
Eight Times 










THE BINOCULARS FOR YOU 


Every year increasing thousands of sports- 
men are selecting Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars 
for their many superiorities and enjoyable 
winter and summer-time uses. Order yours 
now. Wecan still save you 10 to 40 per cent 
on 22 models. 

Catalog and new price list sent on request 


HAANSTAD’S CAMERA SHOP 
406 Sixteenth St. Denver, Colo. 
At Lower Prices 
Free Catalog shows com- 
plete line of improved 
models, Canoes, Row, 
Hunting and Fish Boats, 
Outboard Motor Boats. 
Dingheys and Motor 
Boats 16 to 26 feet 
long for lakes, rivers, 
shallow waterandweeds. 

Shipped direct to you 


from either of our two 
factories. 




















Catalog FreemSave Money—Order by Mail 
State kind of Boat in which you are interested. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


126 Elm St. 
Cortiand - N.Y 


406 Ellis Ave. | 
Peshtigo - Wis. 
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LION GAFF nortunp's 
AUTOMATIC 
= agg GAFF 


Touch the fish with the trigger 
in centre of gaff and the jaws 
will close with lightning speed 


Say, Pal, remember the great granddaddy of them 
all, behind the middle rock in White Water Riffles? 


You played him with every bit of skill and energy 
you possessed for over an hour, and then at the touch of 
the Net —!!?--the same old story, and it is always the 
prize-winner that gets away. NORLUND'S LION GAFF is 
faster than any fish that ever lived and a touch with the 
Gaff will bring him. Land your big ones, and win your 
prize. No. 1 (for Salmon, Muskies, etc ), price, $2.50 
No. 2 (for Bass, Trout and Pike), price, $2.00. Your 
Sporting Goods Dealers have them, if not, write the 
manufacturers. They will send you one or more by 
Parcel Post on receipt of price 


O. A. NORLUND CO. 


1718 E. 3rd Street WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 








Nitro Powder Solvent), 


N2Q \— 


Necessary for cleaning all firearms. Removes 
potassium chloride (salt) deposited by firing. Pre- 
vents rust. Send 10c stamp for sample. 

For the working parts, use Hoppe’s Lubricating 
Oil. 

Ask your dealer. Write for free cleaning guide. 

FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Trout-Stream Insects 
By LOUIS RHEAD 

Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler should 

own this first and only work on its subject. The 

book contains colored plates of over one hundred 

insects trout consume, full charts, etc. Net $3.50. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 





















New German Luger 
Automatic, .30-cal., 


4-in. barrel, $Y ii. e 
O-eshot ..-..-<< 


New German Ortgie .32 Auto., $10.00 


New German Ortgie .25 Automatic.......$ 8.50 
New German Mauser Auto., .32-cal..... 11.50 
New German Mauser Auto., .25-cal..... 10.50 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame 
.22-cal. Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel... 27.50 
New Smith & Wesson Military and P 
lice, .82 or .38-cal., 4, 5, or 6-in. bbl. 27.50 





A full line of New Winchester Shotguns and 
Rifles, Colts and Smith & Wesson Revolvers, 
at greatly reduced prices, always on hand. 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 


Savage and Colt’s .32-cal. Automatic....$13.50 
Colt’s Army Special, .38-cal.. 20.00 
S. & W. Military or Police, .38-cal. 22.50 
Colt’s Police Positive, .32-20 8.00 
Colt’s Army Special, 6-in. bbl., .32-20.. 20.00 
Colt’s S.A., 5-in. bbl., .38-cal..... 20.00 | 
Colt’s S.A., 5-in. bbl., .32-cal. 18.00 
Winchester Rifle, Model 1894, .32-cal... 20.00 
Savage Rifle, .808-cal............................. 19.50 
AMMUNITION 
.30-cal. Luger Cartridges, per 100 $2.50 
.82 and .25-cal. Auto. Cartridges, per 100 2.00 


.80-30-cal. Steel Jacket Cartridges, 100... 3.75 


Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege of 
examination. We ask a deposit of $1.50 
on Rifle and Shotgun orders 


ARNOLD WOLFF 
1603 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 
Established 1890 
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National Parks Council 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The council was 
brought together in 1920 and consists of rep- 
resentatives of twenty-eight scientific and 
protective associations scattered all over the 
country. Its especial purpose at the time 
was the defense of the Yellowstone National 
Park against a most serious threat of com- 
mercial invasion. The Smith Bill, which 
proposed to dam the Falls River Basin in 
the Yellowstone Park for water and irriga- 
tion, had been slipped thru one house of 
Congress and there was danger that it would 
go thru the other house. 

The bill was defeated by an_ energetic 
campaign of publicity, in the course of which 
it became evident that under existing cir- 
cumstances the safety of the parks depends 
on constant watchfulness. 

During the tenure of office of ex-Secretary 
Fall it was only by the utmost effort that the 


council, working with other organizations. 
succeeded in protecting the national parks 


against very determined attacks by Mr. Fall. 

The work of the council is not merely de- 
fensive, but is constructive as well. Two 
years ago its activities were expanded to 
cover forests and wild life, since it is evi- 
dent that all such matters must be consid- 
ered together. One of its most significant 
constructive pieces of work was the drawing 
up and adoption of a policy explaining and 
defining the national parks, forest and game 
refuges. The aim is to clarify public opinion 
on these important matters and thereby to 
insure consistent action in the future, so as 
to reduce the dangers which arise from sel- 
fish interests working upon the public ignor- 
ance of the basic principles involved. The 
general confusion of ideas on these matters. 
even among the friends of the parks, has 
been a serious handicap to wise and effective 
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action. The policy attempts to clear up this 
confusion. 

The council has worked actively for de- 
sirable measures, devoting much attention to 
the bill creating the proposed Roosevelt-Se- 
quoia National Park, which it is hoped 
eventually will be passed. It has supported 
also the creation of a wild life refuge in the 
Mississippi bottom lands, and is working 
for the passage of the Game Refuge-Public 
Shooting Ground Bill, as well as other mea- 
sures for the public good. 

The officers and members of the council 
attend hearings in Washington, and work 
for the adoption of wise measures and the 
defeat of those that are unwise. Recogni- 
tion of the work which the council is doing 
is becoming more widespread, and the oppor 
tunities for this work are continually in. 
creasing. Evetyn C. CAMPBELL. 

N. Y 


Angling Trophies Awarded 

The following have been announced as win- 
ners in the 1924 fishing trophy competitions 
held at the three Ontario Bungalow Camps of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway: 

At French River the contest was declared 
a tie between D. W. L. Hawkins and H. H. 
Champ. Each of these gentlemen entered 
small-mouth black bass weighing exactly 4 
pounds 8 ounces. Mr. Hawkins’ fish had a 
girth of 13% inches and was 20% inches in 
length. Fish caught by Mr. Champ was 13% 
inches in girth and 20% inches in length. 

The winner of the competition at Nipigon 
River is Wm. Metzger, with a speckled trout 
entry weighting 6 pounds 10 ounces. Mr. 
Metzger’s trout was 14° inches in girth and 
25% inches in length. 

Devil’s Gap (Lake of the Woods) trophy 
was won by J. A. Forlong, who entered a 
muskellunge weighing 20 pounds 8 ounces. 
This fish was 40% inches long with a girth 
of 18 inches. 
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WHOPPERS, FOR RAINBOWS! 


Some of our readers in noticing the above picture may think that the camera did not receive 


proper moral training in its youth and slipped one over on the side on Ananias. 
insists neither he nor the camera told a lie—far be it from such. 
hang the fish on the awning props and shoot the film. 
A chap named Einstein lectured on relativity and I practiced it. As 
inches long.” 


who made th e picture, 
he explains, ‘‘was to put up a miniature tent, 
Nothing wrong about that. 


a matter of fact. the fish measured 20 and 22 


H. H. Buckwalter, 
“All I did,” 
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Greatest Forest Menace 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The problem of 

rotecting our forest preserves, parks and 

i:door pleasure retreats it seems is too 
great a task for the rangers. The federal 
system of fire protection, even with the aid 

‘ airplanes, is of little avail. 

In our state of California 500 fires have 

en reported this season and in the vicinity 

f Los Angeles a number of canyons were 
closed to the Fourth of July fresh air seeker. 

Great stress is laid to the camp fire, and 
true enough, when not extinguished it is a 
real danger. I have seen signs in the forest, 
“Was Your Match Cold?” I have yet to see 
a warning relating to the real demon, the 
worst offender of our pleasure land and camp 
grounds. The butt of a tailor-made cigarette 
treated with powder to keep it burning, shot 
by hundreds of careless smokers from auto or 
trains and by hikers into the brush and grass 
along roads and trails. 

The average smoker consumes from ten to 
twenty cigarettes daily, multiplied by hun- 
dreds constitutes a serious menace. 

In cities they are dropped out of windows 
upon awnings and auto tops, which are set 
afire or holes are burned thru, while the 
smoker falls asleep and sets his own bed 
afire. I have witnessed a cigarette bursting 
into flame when placed upon an ash tray; 
they keep busy to the end, even consuming 
the cork tip. 

It is a puzzle to me why insurance com- 
panies have not been instrumental in pass- 
ing laws preventing the treatment of tobacco 
with a substance to keep it burning. Why 
can’t this be done? M. F. Taytor. 

Calif. 


Angling “Movie” Offered to 
Sportsmen 

Sportsmen’s organizations and others who 
are looking for something worth while in the 
form of entertainment at meetings should 
consider a moving picture which W. J. Jami- 
son is offering to lend to responsible parties. 
This picture, consisting of 2,000 feet of film, 
shows the taking of trout, bass and mus- 
kellunge, the shooting of rapids (only they 
don’t die), and many other “stunts” which 
make the picture a “reel thriller.” This pic- 
ture is now ready for release and may be 
obtained for free use by writing to Mr. Jami- 
son at 739 South California Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Reminiscence of the Yukon | 

Editor Outdoor Life:—For twenty-five | 
years I have lived in the Yukon country, | 
prospecting, trapping and hunting, and have | 
traveled over most of the tributaries south | 
of Dawson, even the streams flowing into 
Teslin Lake. I have crossed over the moun- | 
tains from this great inland lake to Juneau | 
and can honestly say I am pretty well ac-| 
quainted with the upper Yukon country. | 
Being a lover of nature, I took great interest | 
in formation, vegetation, flowers, animals and | 
birds, as well as fish, and am perhaps better | 
able to write about these things than one go- | 
ing over the same country who took no in- | 
terest in them. 

I tried to study the habits of the different 
animals and birds and found it exceedingly 
interesting, and became acquainted with | 
parts of the country where game was most | 
abundant. Some places one or two kinds of 
game would be very plentiful, but other | 
kinds would be lacking. Other places | 
seemed to have a good variety, but not many 
of them, and still other places would afford | 
the sportsman good hunting and good fish- | 
ing, but there was one place that was, in 
my mind, the hunter’s paradise that we often 
hear spoken of. This country was on a trib- 
utary of the upper McMillan River on the} 
south fork. My partner, Hale Williams, and 
I were in this country. We had outfitted for 
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Westley Richards _ 
(English) Guns 2 






tive model designed to\& 
; meet the requirements of the “Giz 
most critical. All that the finest materials and expert workman- 
ship can put into a gun you will find in a Westley Richards. 
With Automatic Ejectors___________________ $390.50 


Single Trigger, extra_____- 
Hand Detachable Locks, extra______________ 


Other Models from $225.00 to $1600.00 Single Trap Guns, $375.00 and $525.00 
Guns made to order at no additional charge 





There is no other gun like a Westley Richards 
Full information from 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods, 73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 



























Cleaning is a real joy 
when you have the right tools 


HE VL&D Cleaning Outfit for gun 
and rifle shooters is not only a per- 


fect set of cleaning tools with complete accessor- 
ies, but every sportsman will appreciate the ad | 
vantage of having his cleaning outfit always com- | 
plete in this attractive Japanned metal box 

This outfit has been carefully selected by our 
own gun and rifle experts Prices: Rifle set 

3 Shot Gun set $4.00. Combination Gun 


$3.75: 
and Rifle outfit $6.75. The VL&D Guarantee 
Sold direct. 


goes with each set. 


Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 
FH SCHAUFFLER . Presidenty 
Dept. | 
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New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL onty $29.00 


O. K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 

shoot right and 
stand as much 
use asthemost 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 


; lock ever 
put in a 

gun 

a first lock 


fired 












A new achievement 


in outboard motors 


Anywhere your boat will float the 
L-A Twin will take you. Automatic 
tilting, combined with the patented 
L-A Slipping Clutch Propeller insures 
that no under-water obstacles 

stones, snags or deadheads—can harm 


Every 

gon proof- 
tested with an 
extreme load. 
Astandardized * 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 











16-ga. 28 in., and o- a ce boat or motor. 

12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with ie L- win the lightest outboard motor of its power 
: : Weighs 52 lbs. complete, and develops 3 full H.P. A 

14 in. stock and about 274 ine e sturdy, reliable, malenie aedicntan outboard motor 

drop. A Lefever won the world’s that in brief is the L-A Twin. Economical to buy and 

championship at the Olympic operate. See your dealer or write for full particulars. 

games in London. Lefever has 

stood for service and durability we 

for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue. MOTOR COMPANY 


571 JACKSON ST. @ JACKSON, MICH. 
Builders of Marine Engines for 21 Years 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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two years and were looking for a likely 
country to put a trapline for marten. We 
crossed over the mountain and came on to 
this stream about 6 miles from its head and 
possibly 20 miles from where it connected 
with the south fork. Game had been plen- 
tiful all the way and as we started up this 
stream we soon noticed the many lynx and 
often some moose and caribou. We soon 
began to size up some of the antlers we saw, 
and my partner called my attention to the 
immense size of some of them. He finally 
picked up a pair that were still attached to 
a piece of the skull. Hale was about 5 feet 
5 inches tall and the set of antlers was at 
least 3 inches over his head and some of the 
points were broken off this set of antlers 
when it was on the moose. It must have been 
pretty near a 70-inch spread and was a heavy 
set. 

We hadn’t gone very far when Hale 
pointed across the creek and said: “Charlie, 
there is the head that you have long wanted 
to get.” I soon located the moose and saw 
it was an extra large one, so I took a look 
at it with my glasses. My heart nearly 
stopped beating. My partner knew I wanted 
an extra good moose head and this was the 
one, and I wanted it bad. He was going up 
stream the same as we were and looked as 
if he would cross some 300 yards up, so 
Hale took the two dogs we had with us and 
worked back in the timber and I went on to 
get my prize. 

There was a small knoll a short ways up 
and I thought the moose would likely cross 
and go up on that, so I made a circle and 
got there ahead of him. Just then I heard 
a racket up the hill above the moose, and 
looking up saw another large moose coming 
down the hill grunting as he came. I won- 
der how many of you readers have ever 
heard a bull moose grunt. It is a peculiar 
sound hard to locate, but easy to imitate. 
When they are facing you it sounds close 
by, but when they put their head to the 
ground it sounds a long way off. It looked 
as if they would both cross the creek at the 
same place, which was likely an old crossing. 
They soon saw each other and the first bull 
took up the challenge. I surely thought I 
was going to see a fight. Bull No. 1 came 
across the stream first, right up on the knoll 
where I was hiding. Several times he looked 
right toward me as if he wondered if every- 
thing was all right. No. 2 was coming right 
along and acted as if he intended to start 
something and No. 1 seemed perfectly will- 
ing to let him. Twice I raised my rifle to 
shoot, only to lower it again. I hated to 
kill that noble animal just for his antlers and 
let the meat lay there and rot. Then I de- 
cided to see the fight and then get my 
antlers. By this time they were pretty close 
together, working themselves into a rage and 
pretty near the point of charging each other. 
But, alas, I was to be disappointed. Hale, 
thinking I had not come up with my moose, 
came back just behind me. He could see 
bull No. 1, but knew nothing about the other. 
He stood it as long as he could and then 
wanted to know why in —— I didn’t shoot. 
That was the first I knew of his being near 
me. The dogs made a break and both moose, 
forgetting their troubles in the presence of 
a common foe, made off together, and I am 
glad to say I let them go. Partner often 
joked me about being soft-hearted. I don’t 
call it that. It is something that every true 
sportsman has. A desire to protect as well 
as to kill. Nevertheless I have often thought 
of that set of antlers with a tinge of regret 
and wonder if I will ever have another 
chance. 

I have given this place the name of “The 
Valley of the Big Ones,” and have a great 
longing to return there. Never was I in a 
place where game was so plentiful and 
where there was such a variety. We saw 
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many moose, caribou, sheep and many bear 


signs, and much smaller game. It is the 
ideal hunting grounds for one who can afford 
the time and expense and not exceedingly 
hard to get to. It is off from the river just 
far enough to have been passed up so far, 
but sooner or later some ardent sportsman 
will get there and I will envy his good luck. 
If there is anyone who wishes to ask any 
questions about this country I will be very 
glad to give them any information I can. 
Ore. C. H. Pappock. 


Note.—Knowing that C. E. Sykes had hunted 
extensively in Yukon Territory, the editor for- 
warded Mr. Paddock’s letter to him for reading 
and received the following reply.—Editor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enjoyed reading 
Mr. Paddock’s letter very much. It was very 
interesting to me, indeed, and I know it 
would be to all those who have been up the 
McMillan River. I am sure I have been in 
the very spot he refers to. In fact, I know 
I have, because I have crossed every moun- 
tain on the South Fork and believe I know 
the stream he refers to, also the valley. Of 
course, he would find game conditions very 
much different now than when he was there, 
as it has evidently been many years since he 
was in that section. However, the valley he 
refers to is a wonderful moose country yet. 
Coward and I “mushed” from the Anvil 
Range, rafted across the Tay River and on 
to the Coward and Zimmerlee trading post 
at the mouth of Russell Creek on the McMil- 
lan, a long four-day hike with one Indian 
and three dogs. It was the most gruelling 
journey I ever had, and the most pleasant, as 
we crossed country no hunter ever had, so 
Coward said, and he told me at the time it 
was the greatest moose country in the en- 
tire Yukon. While Coward and the Indian 
made camp one evening I strolled off and 
got me a couple dandy grizzlies that I found 
together. Next morning as we skinned one 
I counted six moose. Some time I am going 
to write a little story on this particular trip. 


Okla. C. E. SyKEs. 
Old Pistol Found 


A relic of a fight in which a man and a 
bear each lost his life has fallen into the 
hands of Pat Pasley of Missoula, who ac- 
quired the article from Alex Donnelly, fire 
patrolman of the East Selway Forest. The 
relic is an old cap and ball pistol, covered 
with the rust of years, and was found by 
Mr. Donnelly on top of the Selway Divide 
near the Montana-Idaho state line. 

The gun, which has three charged cham- 








bers, was found among the bones of the man 
and bear, and the finder believes that the 
gun tells the story of a mighty struggle for 
life in which both contestants lost. The 
bones were bleached white, which leads to 
the belief that the fight took place many 
years ago, and this belief is strengthened by 
the apparent age of the gun, which is of a 
type first manufactured prior to the Civil 
War. 

Mr. Pasley has removed part of the rust 
from the barrel of the weapon, and with the 
aid of a glass the following words are dis- 
cernible: “.36-caliber—pr—Colonel.” He 
hopes that further polishing will reveal the 
name of the owner of the gun, which might 
give a clew to the identity of the skeleton.— 
Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune. 





A Frog’s Appetite 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Permit me to an- 
wer Louis M. Peterson, who, in your June 
issue, wrote a bit on “A Gluttonous Frog.” 
The following account may be of interest 
to those readers of Outdoor Life who are 
interested in other things than the usual 
stuff : 

In Pennsylvania frogs may be taken after 
July 1, but it seems that, at least in the 
southeastern section, few frogs are molested 
by man, excepting a few small green frogs 
taken for bass bait. Occasionally .22 rifle 
enthusiasts take a bag of big fellows, but 
generally they are content with sinking num- 
bers of turtles. If one wishes frog legs for 
a meal, provided one knows where and when 
to expect the big ones, he can get them 
easily with the hand or landing net in the 
daytime—legal time—as light hunting is 
rightfully prohibited in the state code. 

One hot July day, while rambling thru a 
pleasant wood in a fairly wild section, I 
came upon a familiar old frog pond from 
which I had taken a goodly share of legs. 
The surface of the pool was peppered with 
pairs of shining eyes. Not having the right 
weapon with me for “potting the blinkers,” 
I planned a coastal offense. Shore hunting 
gets one the bigger and fatter frogs, while 
the pond itself harbors the younger ones. 

Large frogs climb the mossy banks and 
lie on the cool vegetation. Ofttimes one can 
hear and see them before they can see him. 
That, however, is rare, for a frog can see to 
the rear, up, around and in front, but there 
is no need for him to look down on the 
world, tho he can do that, too. In spite of all 
this advantage afforded by his eyes, the frog 
will always use his legs to get him just out 
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EXTERMINATE THE MAGPIE 
The photograph shown herewith gives a view of part of the effective campaign conducted 


against the magpie by the Adams County Game Commission of the state of Washington. 
have, for a long time, been a source of great annoyance to sportsmen in certain states in the 
where they have destroyed the eggs and young of game birds. 


Magpies 
West, 
Recently the Adams County Game 


Commission inaugurated a campaign to lessen the number of magpies. The most effective means 
they found was to offer a bounty of 5 cents for each magpie egg or fledgling and 25 cents for each 
mature bird. The results came in so fast that the amount set aside by the Game Commission soon 
had to be doubled, and as this was not sufficient the County Commission came to their assistance. 
Members of the Adams County Game Commission familiar with conditions find that results have 
been most gratifying. They realize, however, that to have a permanent benefit the co-operation of 


all the adjoining counties must be secured. 


It is hoped that this may be obtained shortly. 
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Jesse French & Sons Instruments are 
recognized by their motto, “Quality First 


” 


and First Quality.” No matter whether 
it be a small size upright, a player-piano 
or a grand— 
THEY BEAR A NAME WELL KNOWN 
SINCE 1875 
Write for catalog, prices and terms direct to 
JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO. 


New Castle, Indiana 














The Collie in America 
By EDWIN L. PICKHARDT 


Kennel Editor of Outdoor Life and well-known 
Canine Authority 

This valuable book of authentic information has 

chapters on breeding, feeding, caring for, and in 

fact everything pertaining to the Collie. 


Only $1.00 postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 


VANISHING TRAILS OF ROMANCE 


A new book of delightful Indian legends and 
other Western romances, including tales of 
Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and pioneers 
of Colorado, in love and adventure. Beauti- 
fully illustrated with scenic and historic points. 


Price $1.50 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 











We Have a Limited Supply of 


Individual Instruction in 
Rifle Practice 
By A. J. McNas, Jr. 


At 25¢ a Copy—Paper Cover 


This same book cloth-bound has been 
selling for 75c—and we have pur- 
chased the entire remaining edition of 
the paper-bound book which the pub- 
lishers had on hand. 

It’s the biggest buy for the money 
that we have to offer our readers. 


Send Your Order Now— 
Only 25c 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 


Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find 25c for special edition 


of “Individual Instruction in Rifle 
Practice,” by McNab. 
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| of reach, which he could do well enough were | 
| he half blind. At times, odd enough, one 


can close in upon a frog and actually touch 


| him before he will jump to safety. 


Let me mention here that in the reptile 


| house of the Philadelphia Zoological Gar- 


| with a trout fly frogs which I am positive | 
will outweigh any of the zoo’s giant frogs. | 
It is feasible that the frogs in the case were | 


dens there is a case containing several giant 
tropical frogs. 
of giant species, but I have often caught 


but half-grown specimens. 


On a shady bank on the pond mentioned | 
I saw and heard what appeared to be the | 
With- | 
out painful caution I reached the frog’s im- | 
mediate vicinity and reached thru the shrub- | 


largest brown frog I have ever seen. 


bery, making a quick grab at him. I under- 
estimated his strength, for he jumped thru 
my clutched fist and splashed into the pond. 

Knowing frogs as I did, my next move 
was to get a firm hold upon a sapling, bend 


it over the bank and, leaning over the mossy | 


ledge, I peered into the washout, where, as 
I expected, squatted the big fellow, blinking 
his eyes. 

A minute later he was fast to a cord and 
was being carried to the village. Every in- 
habitant, including the hotel tabby, was in- 
terested in the giant amphibian. An inter- 
ested spectator suggested dissection to see 
what caused such a rotund condition. The 
stomach contained partly digested crawfish, 
night crawlers, beetles, moths and lastly and 


apparently the most recent addition to the 


feed bag was a full-grown wren. 

I hope Brother Peterson will not think I 
am a “Yes, I saw one like that” fellow. . Per- 
haps some other naturalist-sportsman had a 
like encounter with the frog’s huge appetite. 

Pa. Cuas. A. THOMAS. 





Comments on Contributors 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 22 of the | 
“The buf. | 


falo was the greatest natural civil engineer | 


July number E] Comancho says: 


ever known to the American continent.” I 
will not attempt to question or criticize the 
writings of one I love so well to read, but 
will El] Comancho write us all he knows and 
can remember about the beaver? How nice 
this would be if he could illustrate it with 
flashlight photographs showing the present- 
day habits of this interesting and intelligent 
little animal who can at least divide honors 
with the human species of civil engineers. 
In the same number our dear old friend, 
Chauncey Thomas, gives u8~an interesting 
and somewhat amusing account of his own 
experience with reloading and_reloaders, 
both the latter of the human and drop-forged 
varieties. I have had some reloading experi- 
ence myself and find that home casting of 
lead bullets is justifiable on about three dif- 
ferent counts; (1) An ample and easily ob- 
tained supply of cheap raw material, such 


| as at a plumber’s shop, telephone repair gang 


or junk yard; (2) a surplus of leisure time 
and a natural liking for such work, and (3) 
a remoteness from supply houses handling 
ready cast bullets, which would make it both 


a saving in time and transportation charges | 


to “cast your own.” A thousand .32-20 bul- 
lets pack in a space 4x4x6 inches and weigh 


| 20 pounds or less and can be sent by mail 


almost anywhere for about $2.50. Now, if 
some of our writer friends will step into the 
Outdoor Life office they will see a machine 
which with a few simple attachments will 
easily cast all the bullets a regiment ordi- 
narily would use in peace time and still set 


up all the type the magazine can possibly | 


use. 

I see there is a healthy sentiment against 
the long shooting season and high bag limit 
for water fowl. The state of Nebraska, 


| where I lived for several years, compares | 


It is evident that they are | 

















Wiggles right into the weeds 
and brings out the big fel- 
lows. The Wounded Minnow 
action fools the wisest. 
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Feather Getum 


Comes to you mounted on a 
convenient six inch pocket 
rule of aluminum. Measure 
your fish fresh from the 
water. No doubt or dispute 
as to their size. 


The Feather Getum is the 
big brother of all the mighty 
family of Dewey Getum 
Lures. Comes in six color 
combinations of red, yellow, 
white, black, orange mot- 
tled. 14, 54, 3%4 oz. At your 
dealer or send 85c for 
sample lure. 


FREE CATALOG, il- 

lustrating the entire 

Dewey family of fish 

lures, sporting special- 
ties. camp accessories, etc., 
sent free on request. 


WRITE TODAY 
OUTING MFG. CO. 


568 E. Jackson Avenue 
ELKHART, IND. 


Dealers, Agents and Distribu- 
tors Wanted in Open Territory. 



































U. S. HEADQUARTERS : 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
and Repair Parts : 
Shotguns, Rifles, Over and 
Unders, Drillings, Automatics, 
= Revolvers, Ammunition. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 260 
A. F. STOEGER, /nc. 
224 East 42nd St., New York 










‘Send 25e to Outdoor Life for Radio Broad- 
casting Map listing all the big stations. 





There are more than a hundred original photo- 
graphs in Sutton’s new book 


“AN AFRICAN HOLIDAY” 


No expense has 
been spared in 
illustrating this 

k. There are 
over a hundred 
interesting pic- 
tures which form 
a special feature 
of the book. 
They are from 
original photo- 
graphs and they 
graphically con- 
vey the experi- 
ence of Sutton 
and his party on 
their tip ion 
the coast into the 
African interior. 


$2.25 


——— POSTPAID 





| Fill out and mail this order form today 


| OUTDOOR LIFE, 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me_____- copies of the new book 
by Dr. Richard L. Sutton—‘An African Holiday.” 
Enclosed find $______- , or send C.O.D. 
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GERMAN ARMY OFFICERS’ 
FIELD GLASSES 


Brand New 





8 Power $9.85 Postpaid 


Genuine German War Glasses purchased at excep- 
tionally advantageous rates of exchange. Manufac- 
tured by most prominent of German optical factories 
Many were received direct from the Allied Re »para- 
tions Commission. 

Finest achromatic day and night lenses. 40 mm. ob- 
jective. Dust and moisture-proof. Pupillary adjust- 
ment. 
military standards. All glasses guaranteed in — 
condition. Shipped promptl upon receipt o 
or money order For $9.85, a *r positive guarantee of 
full cash refund for any ‘gl: asses returned. 


Order your field glas 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 


Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America 


95 to 101 Federal Street Besten, ne 


ses today 


Built regardless of cost according to strictest | 


check | 








NOW for Winter Sport 








The SKI-SEASON comes in JANUARY and FEBRUARY 
If you didn’t get your pair of skis 


you’ll find 
STRAND'S 


you are still in time 


STRAND SKIS 


at Sporting Goods and Hardware Stores. 

FRE Plans for Ski Jumping Tower 
Rules—Sent to any Sports Club. 

MARTIN A. STRAND (Est. 1896) 

110 Strand Street 


OWN MODEL 


Tournament 














8-INCH OFFICER’S MODEL LUGER 





Cal. 9mm. 


$4.50 per hundred. 


Send your order with $1.50 deposit and we will 
ship C. O. D. subject to your examination for 


the balance. 


MAX COOK 


1653 Larimer St. Est. 1878 


Slightly used but in 
gun-crank con- $95 
dition; while they last 


9mm. Luger Ammunition, 


Denver, Colorado 













Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy 


4 


tarmers, 
thousands of questions that 
farmers ask every day, in language which is easily 


-O 


(824 Curtis Street 


practical, fascinating and authentic guide 
hunters and trappers. 


hunters, 


derstood. $1.00 postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
Denver, 


for 
The author answers 
trappers and 


Colorado 














AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 


TERMS: $1,250 a month; everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 


than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, 
British East Africa, or will answer 
letters to the best of my ability. 
CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 


Nairobi, 
all 
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very unfavorably with Colorado, whose limit 
of ten ducks per day is enough for any sports- 
man. Personally, I knew one man who had 
killed over 200 ducks in the 105 days the 
season lasted. Altho he had several new 
feather beds he admitted that he and the 
neighbors were well-nigh “burnt out” on 
duck. Another “sportsman” had no such 
difficulty, for his wife operated an eating 
house, which furnished an excellent outlet 
for the 400 or more ducks which fell to his 
gun one season. Something must be quickly 
done to demarketize this noble sport or it 
will soon be only a memory. 

Outdoor Life, both the magazine and the 
state of existence, are merely what we who 
love them both so well wish to make of them. 
Let us do our best to make them brighter, 
better and real tangible institutions to pass 
on down the line after we all are gone. 

Texas. Curis L. Apair. 





Dam Builders 

Editor Outdoor Life:—This picture repre- 
sents a quaking asp which I found in one 
of the canyons near Denver and which had 
been recently cut down by the beaver in 
preparation for the building of a dam. The 
tree was 11 or 12 inches thru at the butt. 
which may be seen in the background. Please 














Trained engineers could not do their work more 
accurately than these stream dwellers 


note how nicely the workmen dropped the 
tree between two large quaking asps, which 
I have marked with a cross. The one end is 
firmly lodged between the two trees, and the 
other end is caught against one of the large 
rocks which rises to considerable height in 
midstream. The water is shown in the mid- 
dle of the picture on the left side and runs 
down between the rocks on the side of the 
stream where the tree was cut down. The 
water also escapes thru a channel in the 
foreground which is not visible in the pic- 
ture. The beavers have started cutting 
smaller trees, which I have marked with ar- 
rows, and are dragging these pieces, with 
mud and other material, and beginning the 
construction of the dam. I have never seen 
as perfectly planned a dam as this will be. 
and my hat is off to the four-footed engineers 
who planned and are going forward with the 
construction of this work. 


Colo. W. E. Locxnart, 
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When I left Colorado after my spring hunt | 
was in such a hurry to return home I failed to 
get to see you as I had expected, and was es- 
pecially anxious to talk with you about slowing 
up your fight against hunting bears with dogs 
in your state. I have hunted bears quite a good 
deal with dogs and prefer a large pack. I do no: 
remember at any time having done any damage 
to any other kind of game, and I know it is a 
rule with all the bear hunters of my acquaintance 
to keep their dogs from chasing deer or any 
thing except bears —Tom McHenry, Miss. 


There has been no particular fight made on 
hunting bears with dogs in Colorado, but I am 
prepared to go into the fight if it is necessary 
at any time. I have purposely withheld partici- 
pation in it up to the present time because I can 
see some good (against the bad) in hunting 
bears with dogs. You know I have hunted a 
great deal with dogs in the past. It is all right 
if the dogs of the big packs can be kept under 
control, but it is necessary to always carry a 
certain number of pups and untrained dogs to 
supply stock, to take the place of the dogs killed 
in fighting and those dying from other causes 
This naturally injects into every big pack a ce: 
tain number of immature and inexperienced dogs 
which really give all the trouble, for the old dogs 
are taught to behave.—Editor. 


A couple of months ago there appeared in ap 
Eastern magazine an article on the mountair 
goat. The author described an animal haviny 
large, yellow eyes and 16-inch horns.  Shortl) 
after the appearance of this article the circula 
tion manager invited me to become a subscriber 
I wrote him mentioning this mountain goat ar. 
ticle and telling him incidentally why I didn’t 
want his magazine. I have just received a very 
polite answer to my former letter, insisting that 
the goat (mountain variety) has yellow eyes and 
that there was a head shot in Idaho and at the 
ranger station at Atlanta measuring 14% inches 
I have always been under the impression that 
the record head in Rowland Ward’s was some. 
where around 11% inches. Will you kindly en. 
lighten me on these two points, viz., color of 
eyes and length of horns? I have personally shot 
two dozen mountain goats during the past fif- 
teen years and I have never yet seen one witb 
yellow eyes in British Columbia, and the largest 
horns were 10% inches with 6%-inch base. Your 
splendid magazine has every other publication 
“lashed to the mast,” and this is why I have 
come to you to put me right on this question 
if I am in error.—Geo. C. Goulding, B. C. 

Answer.—With regard to the horns, would say 
that no goat has had 16-inch horns which were 
natural. I am referring to the “Oreamnos 
montanus,” which is, of course, the accepted 
scientific name for the common white goat found 
in the Rocky Mountains and upper regions in 
Alaskan and Yukon territory. The only other 
wild mountain goat in this country is found on 
Catalina Islands. These goats were reared from 
the common domestic goat. I wish to mention 
this so there will be no misunderstandings as to 
the goat in question. In regard to the color of 
the eye of the Rocky Mountain goat, the iris is 
yellow and the cornea is sulphur yellow. In this 
your informant is about right, with the excep- 
tion that the oo is black, modified with a little 
ultra-marine or blue-black. The largest horns 
that I ever heard of were 11% inches in length 
One of our readers, many years ago, killed such 
a head, I believe, in either Idaho or Montana 
However, we have a record of the biggest horns 
recorded by Rolland Ward in his “Records of 
Big Game,” sixth edition. These horns measure 
114% inches.—Editor. 


Can you tell me if there is such a thing as a 
yellow ’coon in the A I have seen sev: 
eral of the dark, ring-tail raccoons, but I caught 
one aLout ten days ago which had a ’coon foot 
and ring tail, altho rings were very dim. I could 
scarcely distinguish them from the color of the 
other hair. His head was more the shape of a 
coyote’s and his claws were very short; don’t 
lelieve he could have gone up a tree had it 
been very hard to climb. Our dogs caught him 
in a swamp. He broke and ran to a water hole 
along the road, running right away from the 
woods. They bayed him in the water hole and 
fought him about twenty minutes. He whipped 
one dog and had one real ’coon dog about 
drowned when I went in and got him by the 
neck, and he got me by the finger. I let him go 
and caught him again before we finally killed 
him. I took him to a taxidermist to have him 
mounted. He said he had never seen anything 
like it—said there wasn’t such a thing as a yel- 
low ’coon, so now if you or any of the readers 
of Outdoor Life can tell me just what this yel- 
low fighting trick was, I will appreciate it very 
much.—C Warren, Okla. 


Answer.—We note with interest the yellow 
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‘coon that you have had something to do with. 
Our best guess on this animal would be that it 
is an albino ’coon, as we understand the albino 
in ’coons often has the effect of showing the 
solor yellow instead of white. Your description 
of the rings being faded would also bear us out 
in this conclusion. It might have just happened 
that this particular ’coon had worn his claws 
down to the blunt condition mentioned, and is 
possible, too, that his head had some resemblance 
to a coyote’s in shape. After all, there is not 
much difference in conformation between the 
skull of a coyote and the skull of a ’coon.— 
Editor. 


Can you please tell me what is the widest 
spread of antlers for a white-tail deer or what 
is the record spread? We have one that was 
killed this fall in Northern Michigan that has 
26 inches spread, inside measurements of antlers. 
—F. D. Aurand, Mich. 

Answer.—We haven’t any record of the great- 
est width of white-tail antlers, but I have heard 
of them running up to 36 inches in spread. There 
may have been some an inch or two wider than 
that, but I think that would be about the limit. 
We have, however, a record of a mule deer head, 
running 44 inches in spread, which was killed in 
Alberta a great many years ago. So, you see, 
your 26-inch spread would only be within about 
a foot of the widest spread in white-tails.— 
Editor. 


I wish to ask if the grizzly of Alaska is the 
same type as to color, size, etc., and in every 
respect as good a trophy as the grizzly found in 
the Rocky Mountains and along the coast of 
British Columbia? I notice in some of the 
stories in Outdoor Life that hear hunting is 
pretty good in Alaska and I think I would prefer 
to go there, as I have hunted in British Colum- 
hia.—Jesse Monroe, Mich. 

Answer.—To define the grizzlies, the blacks, 
the big Kadiak bears and others in North Amer- 
ica, as has been done by our friend, C. Hart 
Merriam, ex-chief of the U. S. Biological Survey, 
would be to delve into something very deep and 
this is tiresome study. There are, you know, 
three main families of bears: The black, the 
arizzly and the polar. From the grizzly has 
sprung all the different types and off-shoots of 
the grizzly, such as the big brown or Kadiak 
bear of Alaska and its different phases, and all 
the different phases of grizzlies found in Alaska 
and in this country. The common brown bear of 
this country, the common black and the different 
phases are grouped under the name of Ursus 
americanus. There is, of course, a very slight 
difference between the grizzlies of Alaska and 
the grizzlies of the Rocky Mountains, just as Dr. 
Merriam says. However, the biggest difference 
in these bears is this: The grizzlies of the 
Rockies are God-fearing and man-fearing as com- 
pared to the Grizzlies of Alaska. In the north- 
ern country, of course, they meet very few men, 
and naturally they think they can chew up any- 
thing they strike, because they have never met 
any live thing before that they couldn’t disable. 
it will take a century, probably, or at least a 
half century, to teach the grizzlies of the North 
that they cannot kill every man that they come 
in contact with.—Editor. 


A friend of mine recently killed a buck deer 
about five or six years old (according to sev- 
eral hunters), whose antlers were undeveloped. 
Where the antlers should have been there were 
rough formations about 3 inches in diameter and 
1 inch thick from the skull. These formations 
were hard, covered with a light brown velvet, 
and from them projected several small knots and 
spikes ranging up to 3%-inch in length and the 
size of the end of a man’s little finger. The 
under parts of the deer were undeveloped in size. 
The deer was otherwise normal. It was killed on 
the 13th day of October. Several persons who 
have heard of this deer tell of others with similar 
undeveloped antlers that have been killed in the 
¢ame district. Would be pleased to have you 
advise me as to the cause of this lack of develop- 
ment and whether the two deformities have any 
direct connection as to cause.—O. C. Samuel, 
Colo. 

Answer.—I have not a bit of doubt but that 
the undeveloped antlers found on that deer that 
your friend killed about five or six years old 
were caused by wood ticks. You would be sur- 
prised at the ravages caused to wild game by 
these pests. Of course, I, like all sportsmen, 
have been bitten by them, and I remember once 
1 was lame for a week from a wood tick bite. 
The lower parts of the deer being undeveloped 
in size undoubteddly was caused by wood ticks. 
Hardly anything else would have done this dam- 
age. I have known of elk and even bears being 
killed by wood ticks. In the case of your friend, 
whose buck was killed when five or six years 
old, and whose antlers showed such undevelop- 
ment, ticks hight have gotten into the antlers 
at one time when this deer was very young. It 
is easy for them to get in, you know, when ant- 
lers are in the velvet. Of course, lots of dis- 
figured and under and over-developed antlers in 
deer and elk have been caused by accidents to 
them in their youth. Even an accident to an old 
bull. while in the velvet, might cause such mal- 
formation, altho it is not so likely to occur in 
the older animals, for they have learned to take 
pretty good care of their antlers.—Editor. 
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Note.—If the gentleman who sent us the Bo- 
livian beetle-cat with the stripes down the back 
will give us his name and address we will tell him 
something greatly to his interest.—N. H. C. 


Old-timer, Wayne, Nebr.:—There are no 
musk ox left in the Winnipeg district. The 
writer hunted them there in 1884, but they 
were scarce even then. Certainly they are 
good eating—a dish of fried musk ox rivals 
quail for delicacy. 


| $775 


| French During 


Penshooter, Davenport, lowa:—Your letter | 
enclosing essay on “Why Fish Bite” reached | 


us recently. 
cannot use the article. What we want to 
know is why fish don’t bite and a 5,000-word 
article on that subject would undoubtedly be 
very timely and acceptable. Let us caution 
you on your spelling. P-o-l-e is the proper 
way to spell pole—not p-o-a-l. 

Ambitious, Madison, Wis.:—We regret to 
advise that you are hardly eligible for a po- 
sition as associate editor on our publication. 
The photo and personal history sent con- 
vinces us firmly of this. An associate editor 
must possess special qualifications which 
you do not seem to have. Associate editors 
are selected primarily for their personal pul- 
chritude and dignified bearing, their own 
qualifications being minor, but necessary. A 
school education, at least to the grammar 
grade, six weeks’ course at a barber college 
and the ability to grease his own car are the 
more important requisites. The latter re- 
quirement may be waived, provided the can- 
didate has at any time in his life invented 
any form of wiggler bass-bait or has never 
been guilty of writing an article on the load 
he uses in his shooting. Six years at Yale, 
followed by a correspondence course in plain 
and fancy guiding would perhaps improve 
your chance, Ambitious. We can’t all be 
famous. 

Oswald K., De Kalb, Ill.:—By all means 
enter the rodeo contests if you feel that you 
are a good rider. “Shaps” are worn over 
the trousers—not as a substitute for them. 
With chaps alone you would be a box office 
attraction second to none. In tying the calf, 
only the feet are bound—the tail is left free 
to dangle. Somebody was joking you, Os- 
wald. 


B. Montane, Culver City, Calif.:—The re-*| 


port that Topperwein scored 140 out of a 
possible 100 at 40 rods is entirely erronevus. 
It was 120. 


Explorer, Atlanta, Ga.:—Your idea is a 
verv good one. Undoubtedly a billiard ball 
held in the mouth would be a great preven- 
tive of thirst. 

August Sprute, Farmington, Minn,:—Your 
telegram received. Stand well to the back- 
ground when being photographed with your 
big fish and hold the camera close to the 
game. You can then claim whatever weight 
the picture justifies. The largest bass caught 
by the editor of this department weighed 22 
pounds 6 onces, but I had an exceptionally 
fine photographer. 

Mark E., Willow Springs, Mo.:—Yes. 
Chicago is a large city. There are only four 
aces in the game you mention. On the oc- 


casion when you held three and the Chicago 
man held four aces something was wrong. 
Take the matter up with the factory that 
made the cards, 


Sorry to advise you that we | 


r 





Standard of Spanish Army 


Genuine Astra 






Adopted by 
World War 


The finest European Pistol— 
Drop Forged Blue Steel Throughout—uses standard 
@mmunition, an accurate, hard-hitting, brand-new 
weapon, 

Bought Seton recent tariff raise. Buy now from 
sole U. S. importers and save about 2 on these fine 
guns. 


$7.75 05 cal., 7 shot ASTRA, C.0.0. Automatic. 
8.95 25 Cal, 7 shot ASTRA, Automatic 
9.95 25 cal., 7 shot ASTRA,, triple safety. 
10.95 32 cal, 10 shot ASTRA, extra magazine, 


$16.95 “The Plainsman” Revolver 








32-20 and 38 long call- 
bre; except for difference 
n calibre, the same gun 
in weight, size and appear- 
ance. A regular he-gun, best 
blued steel, fully guaranteed, 
aoe revolver ammunition, Only 

6 

Write for firearms catalogue. We guar- 
antee perfect workmanship and material; 
every gun brand new; of drop forged steel throughout. 
Before buying any gun insist on this guarantee. Send 
no money unless you wish. Pay postman on delivery’ 
plus postage. Money cheerfully refunded if not fully 
satisfied. ACT NOW to get these SPECIAL LOW 
PRICES. WRITE TODAY, 


CALIFORNIA TRADING COMPANY 
Dept. 201 747 Warehouse St., Los Angeles, Cai. 


$15aDay 


We want men and women everywhere 
as local representatives to demonstrate 
and take orders for Comer Topcoats and 
Raincoats. New offer enables you to ,. 


earn $100 a week and a Dodge Tour- 










ing Car. Nocapital, experience or 
training needed. Write for details. ‘ 
THE COMER MFG. CO. 
Dept. J-21 Dayton, Ohio 








ction Carburetor 


We guarantee all other cars nearly 
double present mileage, power and 





flexibility. Models for any car, truck, 

tractor, marine or stationary engine. Makes old cars better 
than new. See our mileage guarantees. 

Ford ...34 mi.J[Chevrolet ..32 mi. Dodge.... 
Maxwell. . .30 mi.J Overland. ..32 mi.| Oakland . 
Mileage guarantee on any other car sent on request. 


SENT ON 30 DAY’S TRIAL <2" 


car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. Starts off on 
high in any — or ee or heating—No jerking 


or ae F Ww 
Friction ¢. CARBURETOR ye - mg 
1466 Raymond Building Dayton, Ohio, U . 8. A. 


28 mi. 
.24 mi 





Buy Now—Prices Going Much Higher 


WEW GENUINE saaueee — 






AUTOMATIC “esemee 
30 CAL. © 2y 


4-INCH BARREL 


= it 


NEW GENUINE GERMAN MAUSERS 


ON 
eeu 
ws iN RY ; 
ay) Nh 


.25-cal. Mauser Automatic, 10 shots__._..$10.50 
.32-cal. Mauser Automatic, 10 shots--- 11.50 
.25-cal. Ortgies Automatic, 7 shots- -. 8.50 
AMMUNITION SPECIALS 
.30-cal. Luger, per hundred .-$2.50 
9mm.-cal. Luger, per hundred---.----- .. 4.50 
.25 or .32 Automatic, per hundred_----- . 2.00 
pT 0 EE Ee ore 1.50 


Send your order with $1.50 deposit and we will ship 
, subject to your examination for the balance 


/* Catalog. Established | 878. 


MAX COOK 
1653 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 
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Oh. Cole's Blue Prince II 


English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II and 
out of best brood matrons are for sale. These puppies will 
make splendid dogs afield and can be shown on the bench 


in keenest competition. 


C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Battle Creek Health Food for Dogs’ 


A Complete meal for your dogs, very wholesome and nutritious. 
Better than meat. 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


On this introductory offer we pay freight. 


East of Rockies West of R 
2 Lb. Cartons r — 
m. Se 
Sac 


25 Sacks 3.00 5 | 
eG 5.00 bon 
100: . 9.00 11.00 
S00 In * 43.00 53.00 


Send Money order or 
be made at once 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Ashland, Wisconsin 


draft direct to factory and shipment will 











RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL 
POLIZEL AK0334026 S8Z72782 











CAT, COON AND COUGAR 
HOUNDS, BEAR DOGS 
Western trained big-game hunters. Fine cold 
trailers and tree barkers. Also young hounds partly 
trained. ESSEX, 521 13th North, Seattle, Wash. 




















Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE “C. P.” 
for WORMS 


100 per cent Effective on Govt. Test. 
The only recognized effective remedy for HOOK-e 
WORMS. A specific for “Running-Fits” and 
*Sore-Mouth.” Guaranteed to remove worms 
following any other remedy. Correct dose here 
metically sealed in elastic capsules. 

Assorted for dogs and pups, $1.00 
CHLORIDE “‘C. P.” CO., McNeill, Miss., Box 10 
Free booklet describing other remedies 


| cocker spaniel; also, they 


The Springer Spaniel 


The springer spaniel breed is in reality one of 
the oldest breeds of dogs known to the fancy. 
The recent popular interest that has been taken 
in the breed has left the impression that it is a 
comparatively new breed. The springer was used 
as early as the fourteenth century as a com- 
panion field worker to the hawk in hawking. 
The springer was used to raise the game and the 
hawk to chase it. In later years when the sport 
led to the use of greyhounds in chasing ground 
game, the springer spaniel again came in use be- 
cause of its valuable nose, its hunting instinct and 
the habitual method of raising game, referred to 
as springing the game. 
This field working spaniel 
has been credited with 
the ancestry of all our 
modern breeds of span- 
iels, the field spaniel, the 
clumber spaniel, and the 


have been accredited by 
some with the ancestry 
of our modern setter, tho 
on that point there is ap- 
parently some difference 
of opinion. There is no 
doubt, however, that the 
working spaniel, corre- 
sponding to the present 
day springer has been the 


sportsman’s favorite for 
centuries past. 
In the records of the 


breed as field performers 
in years past we find 
there are springers which 
whimper when they strike 
trail and increase the cry 
until the flush, and that 
there are also springers 
which are silent workers, 
trailing fast and indicat- 
ing ‘“‘warmth”’ or nearness 
to game by the increased 


wagging of the ‘dog’s 
| barometer,” the tail. It 
is recorded that many 


| breeders of the past held decided preference for 
| the silent dogs and that in some instances breed- 
| ers destroyed any of their dogs which voiced on 


trail. 

They are hard working field dogs, stopping 
for nothing in the way of brush or thicket, work- 
ing close to the master and directly under his 
control. Unlike the setter or pointer, they flush 
their game immediately and unless they are 
taught to work close they would naturally work 
without value to the sportsman. When the game 
is flushed and killed they immediately follow the 
game and retrieve it. 

In color they are black, black and white, liver 








Seven young hunters—springer spaniel puppies—sired hy Montana Ware 
of Avondale ex Imp. Harsford Heighten 





and white, red and white, black and tan, and 
black, white and tan. They remind one of a 
combination of the spaniel of the cocker type 
and the setter, tho they are typically spaniel in 
character. They are large dogs, weighing from 
45 to 55 pounds in dogs and somewhat lighter for 
bitches, are robust in build with heavy bone, well 
proportioned bodies, heavy weather resisting coats 
and free action, and have greater length of leg 
that the field spaniel which many sportsmen be- 
lieve to be too short in leg for any ‘practical use 
in the field. The springer will impress you as a 
dog built for the work he is intended to do, and 
is a dog that at once finds a welcome spot in the 
sportsman’s and fancier’s heart. They are not 





Montana Ware of Avondale, male, and Imp. Harsford Heighten, female. 
The female comes from a very famous kennel of springer spaniels in 
England and looks the part of a good specimen 


only well built for their work but are pleasing 
in their appearance. 

The springer has often been referred to as “‘the 
poor man’s dog,” not because one can purchase a 
good dog of this breed cheap, but because the 
springer is a dog which can be used for all kinds 
of field work. He does as well on rabbits as on 
quail and pheasants; as well on retrieving ducks 
as on retrieving field game. The springer is a 
dual dog for the sportsman. 

The springer spaniel was well known to the 
exhibition circle — the dog shows — in the nine- 
teenth century but were replaced almost entirely 
by the so-called bench show spaniels. In the 
past year they have again 
come to the front as show 
dogs, and fortunately for 
the breed the standard of 


quality was maintained 
thruout these years by 
the careful breeding of 


these dogs by sportsmen. 
The instinctive qualities 
of the breed for hunting 
purposes are consequently 
most pronounced. Own- 
ers of springers say that 
they need no training to 
make them hunt; all that 
is necessary is that they 
be taught the fundament- 
als of obedience, to work 
close and in some cases to 
retrieve regularly. This 
reduces the worry of pur- 
chasers as to whether or 
not they are buying a 
good hunter. They are 
that by instinctive ten- 
dencies, and the excep- 
tion is a rarity indeed. 
The various photographs 
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hich are being published with this article are | 
f springers of acknowledged high show type 
ind excellence in field work.—E. L. P. 


What and Why Is an English Springer 

A springer is a dog that has been kept for 
1ooting purposes in England for many years. 
Ve have seen pictures of these dogs taken as 
n the seventeenth century and the type is the 
same today as it was at that time. They were 
not called springers at that time as we under- 
stand it, but later in the County of Norfolk in 
England there were some of these dogs owned by 
the Duke of Norfolk and it was that they were 
named the Norfolk spaniel and later, not so many 
years ago, they were put on the register of the 
English Kennel Club under the name of the 
springer spaniel. 


There are Welch springers and English spring- | 
ers but there is not so much difference in these | 
two types only the Welch is a bit smaller and | 


the color is red and white while the English are 


liver and white, black and white, all liver, all | 


black, black and tan and black, white and tan. 
In fact the English springer may 
almost and is a leggy dog in comparison with the 
field, welch and cocker. 


be any color | 


He is probably the origin of the whole sport- | 


ing spaniel family and the earliest records speak 











Horsford Harbour 


International Ch. 


of the springing spaniel. 
ing the “setting spaniel,’’ now called the setter, 
are derived therefrom. Doubtless these dogs were 
the only spaniels in existence at one time and all 
the varieties we now possess as spaniels have 
emanated. 

The English springer spaniel has kept his 
purity in many of the shooting kennels in differ- 
ent parts of England and it is the owners of 
these kennels that we must recognize. 

He is a dog symmetrically built and combines 
strength with activity, courage and all the char- 
acteristics of a workman. 


All the spaniels includ- 


It has been argued that there is a difference | 


in the show specimen and the field dog. Why 
should there be? Why is not a typical springer 
just as good in the field as on the bench. It 
is true that many shooting dogs and field trial 


champions could not compete as a typical spring- | 
er, but that we do not think will demonstrate | 


that a gun dog cannot be a typical one. 
The English Kennel Club will not place the 
title of champion on a good dog unless it has 


demonstrated its worth in the field and must have | 
won at least a certificate of merit in a recognized | 


field trial to claim that coveted title. We feel 


that is as it should be for there are many gun | 


dog bench champions that are worthless or | 


nearly so in the field 


Just to have the opportunity of going with an | 


English springer on a trip thru a country where 
feathered or furred game abounds will set the 


heart of a shooting man upon one of these lively | 


ever-working sporting man’s friend. They hunt | 
with eagerness that will never be forgotten. Be 
it for any kind of game they will go into any 
cover and spring out the game. That is where | 
they get the name of springer. They do not stand | 
or point game as does the setter or pointer but 
flush it, and they do not run way out of bounds 
but work to the gun and when the game is 
flushed it will be within range. 
trained to drop to shot and wing or fur and your 
dog is never flushing game out of bonds if steady. 


These dogs are | 


Many of the shooting men, especially those | 
that have to keep their dog in the city, want a | 
dog that will give them sport on any and all | 


game for they may wish to take a trip after 


prairie chicken or grouse or may wish for a rab- | 


bit hunt or may be waiting for the day when the 
ducks come down, and this dog will do any one 
of these with the will of a specialized dog. 

We are asked if these are good duck dogs. If 
there are better we want to see them. The na- 
ture of the spaniel is to retrieve and if these 
dogs are the origin of all spaniels they why are 
they to be questioned as a retriever. Even the 
small puppie will retrieve at three months old and 
at five and one-half months old we have known 
them to retrieve ducks. They are water dogs as 
well as land hunters. 

They have the cold resisting coat so necessary 
to the duck dog and will go in the water in the 











able prices. 














Champion Bero 


‘Strong Heart Police Dogs 


Character—plus Appearance 


Champion Bero, Grand Champion Komet von Hoheluft 
and other noted dogs at stud. Pups for sale at reason- 


**You can pay more, but you can’t get a better dog’”’ 


UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
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NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 








The American Field 


Published Weekly 


A Clearing House for Gun Dog Information. 








Staff representative reports of field trials of 
setters and pointers, and features the sport- 
ing breeds exhibited at bench shows. 


Interesting articles about game conservation 
and propagation. Just enough shooting and 
fishing news for the busy man. 


The best advertising medium to buy, sell or 
stud dogs. 


Send for sample copy and advertising rates. 
Subscription price $5 per annum. 


Trial subscription,three months $1.25 if you 
mention Outdoor Life. 
AMERICAN FIELD PUBLISHING CO. 
440 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 




















Medicine, Foods, Sup- 
DOGS plies. Catalog. Dog Jour- 
nal, Dept. 112, Herrick, Ill. 











| Point 
POHIC’S COMMANCHE RAP, 
F.D.S.B. 82856 





Dent's Condition Pills 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 






difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 
DENT MEDICINE CoO., 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 








Registered 


RUSSIAN WOLF- 
| HOUNDS AND 
GREYHOUNDS 


Best of blood-lines. Fine for 
= and companions, or rab- 

or wolf coursing. All 
ranch-raised. 


GEO. E. HINEMAN 
Dighton, Kansas 








er at Stud 


Sire, Pohic Sy 2c a Vic- 
tory Du Puy 47744, Has a dou- 

ble cross of Commanche 1 mes 
and Manitoba Rap and of M 

ontrose, Hard Cash, and AL 
| ford’s John blood lines. $20 for 
a limited time. 

F. H. MULLIGAN 

8534 Eliot St. Denver, Colo. 


KEEP HIM WELL 


Sergeant’s Condition Pills area splen- 
did tonic for weak, ailing dogs and 

















puppies. 60c at drug, sports & seed 

ro shops of f Safe andeffective 
: medicines for all 

FREE DOG BOOK, dog ailments 


ae fam- 

ous Dog Book on 

Diseases of Dogs also /PLTGLANG 

care, feeding and breed-; DOG MEDICINES 

ing with Symptom 

Chart. Write for it. 
Free Advice Dep’t. 

answers any question 

about your dog’s health 

free. Write us fully. 1368 B, Main St. 


Polk Miller Drug Co, Richmond, Va. 











Two Months Old Pup 


Northrup Kennels 


Princeton, N.J. 










Offer for sale 
Best in Pointers 
bred for 


Now available; pup- = 
pies, dogs partly % 
trained, ready for 
training and proved 
brood matrons of exceptional merit. 
Full particulars gladly furnished upon request, 
Write us for prices and booklet. 


{a v 
*UTUoR EAA 


(lensia m Outdoor Life) 
BIRD DOG PUPPIES FOR SALE 
Three litters of Engli ish and Irish Setters. Best 
on earth. Write for description and terms. 


J. Horace Lytle, Mateal Home Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


BLACK CURLY-COATED 
RETRIEVERS 


Of the choicest breeding. 
A few splendid specimens 
one year old for sale. 
Write at once and avoid 
disappointment. 

J. H. MARRIOTT 





Ti js03, ‘Sine, Netiaw Be 
11, 19 Sir tlaw 
Imp; dam Ch. Good Girl 412 Dundas SR.» Galt, Ont., Canada 


GREAT 
DANES 


W.R. Biebelle 
San Lorenzo 


New Mexico 


























RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 


bred from the very best 
imported strains. Pup- 
piesready for shipment. 
Prices reasonable 
Arkansas Valley Kennels 
avis, Prop. 
Cimarron, 


THORNTON’S SENSATION | 


A winner and producer of note. 


MUSCLES SHOALS MAJOR 


Only living brother to ow Double Champion 
MUSCLES SHOALS JAK 

For a limited time we offer pups a these noted dogs out 
of select, registered bitches at $25 each. Sent on approval. 


MAGNOLIA KENNELS 
“The Home of Mississippi’s Best Pointers” 


BRANDON, MISS. 


ote) Bi 


Safest dog 








for children. 
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ake Your Price on the Very 
inest Labradors in the Land 


Puppies born Sept. 13th and two 2-year-old bitches 


trained as brace or single. Best hunters in the coun- 
try, barring none. All guaranteed, and papers with 
all dogs. I expect to quit dog business with the best 
offers from this ad. 

j , John Kohler Mohr, Bay City, Mich. 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED — TRAIN 


your 


KEEP — ‘HEALTHY 


CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in cond'tion, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, 
temper, Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 











AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miller, author of many well known books 
160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Concen- 


trate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This book tells 
you how to raise and train these breeds from puppyhood to 
maturity and there is also a chapter on the Pointer and Irish 
Setter. You will need this book if you are thinking of keeping 
hunting dogs. Send your order and remittance to 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) 


By Er M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big-Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 
This Training Book is incomparably the most up-to- 
date, practical, easy and common-sense work ever 
written on Breaking all kinds of Bird Dogs and Re- 
trievers, 

Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


The Quickest and Most Natural Way to 
Break Your Dog. 

Descriptive and Pictured Chapters on Inexpensive 
Kennel Making and Training Appliances; Also Simple 
Dog Doctoring. 

Paper Cover, $1.50; Cloth Cover, $2.00 


OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, COLO. 


STERLING KENNEL 


Supplied the Liberty Magazine with the Collies 
for the $50,000 dog contest. One of the many to 
receive a STERLING Collie tells of him here. 
Is Your Boy Having This Dog Experience? 


Easiest, 
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(Copy of letter) 
Dear Sir: I am enclosing a picture of the dog I 
won in the “Composite Dog Contest.’’ It was 
taken a few days after I received him. He is 
the prettiest dog I have ever seen and he has 
very good markings for a pup. 

—Yourstruly, Frederick A. Jorgenson. 
A BOY NEEDS A DOG 


Get one for your son. Prices reasonable. 


EDWIN L. PICKHARDT 
BOX 1000 PEORIA, ILL. 
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English springer spaniel, Winnebago Worthy, 
when ten months old, after a wounded duck. 


The springer spaniel retrieves on land and in 
water 


coldest weather. He will say it is not humane 
to let a dog go in ice water but they will do it 
if sent. 

In fact the spaniel is a natural hunter and one 
has but to break him to hunt close in. As this 
animal is a spirited one and at the same time 
has a good temper one can reprimand him with- 
out taking the spirit out. 

These springer spaniels vary in weight, but the 
majority are about 50 pounds. We find them as 
light as 35 and as heavy as 55 but we think the 
average size will be between 40 and 50 

There is no training of these dogs to hunt as 
the instinct is inbred for these many years, and to 
teach the dog what is wanted of him and obedi- 
ence is all that is necessary. One may do most 
of his training in the back yard or in a room for 
as soon as your puppie knows what is required 





of him he will be ever anxious to obey your 
command.—Dr. A. C. Gifford. 

To My Old Pal 
You look at me with eyes so full of love and 


eagerness, 
You press your nose so hard against my knee, 
And wildly wag your stumpy tail, in effort to 
express 
The wish that you would get across to me. 
I know, old pal, altho the only language you 
command 
Is one of signs, what you would tell me of, 
For man and bird and beast can, interchanging, 
understand 
The universal language of their love. 


Your years are past for hunting now, but in 
your day you were 
The best retriever ever, barring none. 
So “when the ducks come down,” lest I should 
hurt your feelings, sir, 
I always sneak out softly with my gun. 


For I can’t take you with me, boy, nor bear to 
say you no, 
When, at early morn, I start out for the blind, 
And you can’t understand that you have grown 
too old to go, 
You only see, I’m leaving you behind. 


I’m leaving you who’d never think of leaving 
me at all; 
Why, when you were a puppy, at the gate 
You couldn’t push nor jump, and under which 
you couldn’t crawl, 
Tho I stayed hours, you used to sit and wait. 
I’m not so young myself, old pal, and I’ve seen 
loved ones go 
On je Great Journey, when ’twas hard to 
n 
The reason they must leave so soon and I must 
lag so slow, 
Suff’ring the hurt of being left behind. 


We do not know, of course, but I have always 
thought Out There 
Souls aut always travel upward toward the 


Lig 
Shedding ate mortal fetters, as they grew in 
Spirit, fair 


And everlasting, perfect in His sight. 


If that be true, they’ve gone so long, perhaps 
they have forgot— : 
The ones I loved so dear and miss so much— 


And, - at first great Freedom, I’m afraid that, 
lik ce as not 
This old duffer’'ll sort of need the human 
touch 


But not if you’ve gone on ahead, old pal, altho 
a dog just dies!) 


ag 
Behind you years (Don‘t oe f ; 
with your stumpy 


You'll be — at the porta 
tail a-wa 
And the faithful, 
eyes. 


DOROTHY SHEPARD McCOMB. 


deathless lovelight in your 


Dog Breeders 


We have had several letters at different times 
from prospective purchasers of dogs from ad- 
vertisers of Outdoor Life in which the question 
as to the best procedure in the matter is put 
forth. There is frequently an expression of 
doubt concerning the honesty and integrity of 
men who breed and sell dogs. This has un- 
doubtedly grown out of the fact that there are 
and have been a few men who have practiced 
dishonesty in the dog business, just as there are 
and always will be men in other lines of work 
who are not “tried and true,” but such men are 
the exception and not the rule. The possibilities 
for making money in breeding and selling dogs 
are not sufficiently large to lead any one to under- 
take it on a fraudulent basis. Should there be a 
man who thinks it can be done, he quickly learns 
that his reputation is quickly spread. The re- 
sponsible papers, such as Outdoor Life refuse his 
advertisements and without advertisement he has 
no sale. Then the greater danger lies in the 
fact that fraudulent dealing by mail is a federal 
offense and everyone knows what that means 
Consequently there is really very little to fear in 
buying dogs. 

Then it must be realized that most men have 
entered the dog “‘game’’ because they love dogs 
and because they are so muchly interested in 
the breeding of thorobred dogs in hopes of get- 
ting superior bench show types that they natur- 
ally create a surplus supply for their own re- 
quirements and that these are the dogs which are 
offered for sale. Anyone who has tasted the 
pleasures to be gotten out of animal breeding 
would not jeopardize his reputation by unfair 
business methods. 

There is a way of buying dogs, however, which 
precludes any possibility of wrong practice. When 
you have decided to purchase a dog of a breed- 
er, ask him to send the dog C. O. D. express 
When the dog arrives you can have it examined 
by a veterinarian for condition and you can ex- 
amine it yourself for assurance as to appearance 
and type before paying the express company for 
it. When you have found the dog all that you 
expected then you pay the express company the 
money and they forward it on to the shipper 
without extra charge for the service. The shipper 
should be willing to send dogs this way but you 
should furnish him with evidence of your respon. 
sibility and good faith when making the request 
of him so that he will know that he is not send- 
ing his dogs to a person who cannot pay for 
them even if they are satisfactory in every way. 
The buyer should also guarantee to pay all ex- 
press charges involved, or to pay half of them. 


“Scout” 


“Scout,” bright little fox terrier mascot of 
Scout Car No. 1 of the Mississippi River Scenic 
Highway and for five years inseparable companion 
of Truman Pierson, its veteran pilot, on his more 
than 200,000 miles of pathfinding between Port 
Arthur, Texas, and Port Arthur, Canada, and 
Winnipeg and New Orleans, died in his master’s 
arms ten minutes after being struck by an auto- 
mobile in St. Paul, Minn. Scout was accompany- 
ing his master on a trip to Stillwater on MRSH 
business. He had a habit of riding with his 
paws on the edge of the car and in this si- 
tion was shaken off and fell in the path of an- 
other car, receiving internal injuries that proved 
fatal, despite his being rushed to a veterinarian . 

Choking back great sobs, the tears streaming 
down his face, good natured Truman Pierson 
= of the faithfulness of his little friend. He 
sai 

“Scout was only a dog and only dog lovers 
can feel as Mrs. Pierson and I feel. In his little 
heart was a loyalty and a love that made him a 
pal and a buddy. His faithfulness cannot be told 
in words and is it saying too much, to say that 
the love he had for us was reciprocated ? Weeks 
and months and on one occasion a whole year 
on the road always found Scout a part of our 
trip—part of our very lives. His eyes and ex 
pression talked a firm, true, unfaltering love. 

“Scout was as much a part of Scout Car No. 1 
as the motor itself for the car never went out 
without him. In Canada, Texas, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin. 
Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas, everywhere he 
was known and loved. Children in the many 
towns along the MRSH were always glad to see 
him. He has been written up by newspapers 
and photographed as much as any political celeb- 
rity could ever hope for and he always took it 
as a matter of course, at times even being bored 
by the process as scores of pictures we possess 
of him will reveal. For gameness, he could not 
be beaten. They never came too big for him 
He guarded his master and the scout car jeal- 
ously and in Vicksburg, Mississippi, was slashed 
with a razor by a negro trying to steal things 
from the car. After being struck by the car, altho 
mortally injured, he pricked up his ears and 
crawled to me when I called him. In my arms. 
he told me with those eyes, with which he had 
worshipped me so often, of a love that only a 
dog can have but which we all know is genuine 
And in the arms of his pal, he died as he had 
lived, close to my heart, one of the truest and 
best friends a man can have.” 
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I have a setter dog about five years old and 
he has some kind of disease I don’t understand, 
so I am writing to you and I feel sure you will 
help me. This dog has something the matter 
with his eyes. They are always full of what I 
call hound butter. One eye has a skin over it 
and he can hardly see out of it. I have tried 
outting lime water in his eyes, but it doesn’t 
seem to do any good. I would like to get him 
cured, as he is a very valuable dog. I believe 
it is affecting his hearing a little, too. If I 
don’t do something he will go blind. It looks 
very much as if he has a cold in the eyes all the 
rime, only worse.—Sergt. Wm. F. Adams, Md. 

Answer—Try the following eye lotion, which 
you can have made up at your local drug store: 
Acid boracic, 10 grains; cocaine, 9 grains; sul- 
ohate of zinc, 2 grains; aqua camphor, one table- 
spoonful; aqua eosa, one tablespoonful. Drop 
n eyes two or three times a day, a few drops 
-ach time.—E. P. 


Can you kindly give me a list of breeders of 
chow dogs, as wish to purchase one for my 
children. I have looked thru the list of adver- 
tisers in the different recreation magazines and 
thus far have failed to find any breeder of these 
dogs listed.—Dr. A. B. Saunders, Fla. 

Answer.—For chows write Mrs. Earl Hoover, 
1801 Green Bay Road, Glencoe, Ill., and to Eu- 
gene Byfield, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 
These two breeders have the best quality stock 
{[ have seen at the shows this year in chow- 
chows.— Fe 


Can you tell me what ails my pup and how to 
treat him? He is about five months old. His 
left front leg twitches almost continually. While 
resting it annoys him. so as to make sleep im- 
possible. After exercising it is less noticeable. 
Up to this time he has been perfectly healthy in 
every respect.—George W. Leonard. 

Answer.—Your dog is evidently suffering from 
the after effects of distemper. The nerve tissues 
in the leg have been affected by the disease to 
the effect that_the dog is suffering from what we 
call chorea. Good feed, exercise and proper liv- 
ing conditions may produce a cure in a dog o 
this age. would also advise use of Parke 
Davis pills—iron, quinine and strychnine. If you 
can’t get these locally send to Chemists’ Supply 
Co., 61 East Lake, Chicago, Ill., and advise 
them concerning the use of the pills and they 
will send them to you.—E. L. P. 





In Outdoor Life in your department I have 
read with a great deal of interest your recom- 
mendation of carbon tetrachloride as a remedy 
for worms in dogs. Will you please give me the 
correct amount used as a dose, as failed to 
find this in the article? Should this be given in 
capsule form or can it be mixed with a little 
food? Here in Alaska we necessarilly must feed 
our sled dogs a great deal of the time on fresh 
meat straight for months at a time and this diet 
seems to cause them to be afflicted with worms 
more so than when we can get cooked food. In 
the past I have used areca nut as a remedy, 
which seems to give temporary relief, but as I 
note that you recommend carbon tetrachloride 
would like to know if this is more effective than 
the areca nut?—J. M. Taylor, Alaska. 


Answer.—I would advise you to get your sup- 
ply of carbon tetrachloride from the Chloride 
CP Co. of McNeill, Miss., Box 10. It is put up 
in capsules of the right dose for a dog and is 
easily given in this form. Areca nut is a good 
worm expellent, but has been found by many 
to be too severe in it’s action on the dog. The 
use of carbon tetrachloride does not apparently 
disturb the dog at all—E. L. P. 


Last October I had a Pekingese spaniel to die 
trom what our veterinaries pronounced poisoning 
from drinking city water which contained a 
great amount of chlorine and was carried thru 
a lead pipe into a rusty aluminum pan. Since 
reading your answer to Chalmers in Sep- 
tember Outdoor Life, I am inclined to believe 
my dog, also, had distemper, as the description 
of his dog’s illness might have been written of 
mine. Less than two months after my dog died 
I bought another Pekingese and, thinking there 
was nothing contagious in the first one’s illness, 
took no precautions about disinfecting other 
than to thoroly air and sun his sleeping basket. 
After I had this dog a while he took to vomit- 
ing two or three mouthfuls of yellow or white 
froth every night or so. About six weeks ago 
he became quite ill—vomiting the first day and 
night every two hours, then averaging about 
twice a day for a week—always one or two 
mouthfuls of froth at a time. During this time 
he would not = nor play—just slept. The vet- 
erinarian said he had gastritis, gave him a course 
of calomel followed by castor oil, finishing the 
treatment with broken doses of olive oil. In two 
weeks’ time the dog was back to normal—rav- 
enous appetite and full of pep. Do you think 
this dog had an attack of distemper ‘then, and 
do you suppose he is over it by now? He has 











gained the weight he lost while ill, is always 
hungry and playful, but still vomits one or two 
mouthfuls of froth every week or so. His eyes, 
also, have a slight sour-smelling discharge as 
they have had for months (I am using the 
boracic acid solution you recommended to R. C. 
Jordan), and a few days ago two or three yel- 
low postules appeared on his stomach and thighs. 
Would you give him this distemper treatment 
now? If so, should it be modified for a sixteen- 
month-old Pekingese weighing 12 pounds? What 
do you think of vaccination as a preventative of 
distemper? I am planning to buy a mate for this 
dog this fall, and how long do you think I 
should wait to make it perfectly safe to bring it 
into the house where this one has lived? It is 
practically impossible to ee the whole 
house.—Ruth Posten, W. 


Answer.—I think the Pein was right, 
tho the distemper probably had its beginning 
along with the gastritis. Treatment was right 
in either case. Postules would seem to indicate 
that the dog was having distemper at that time. 
I would follow the veterinarian’s advice, since 
he has the case in hand and knows all the con- 
ditions. Personally, I do not vaccinate my 
dogs. The distemper “bug” has really never 
been isolated and therefore a vaccine for dis- 
temper is useless. However, there are so-called 
distemper vaccines that are vaccines against dis- 
eases which usually accompany distemper and 
therefore help considerably. I believe in giving 
the dog the kind of life that will develop him to 
such physical condition that he will naturally re- 
sist distemper and come thru of his own accord. 
Failing to avoid the disease, I believe in the 
use of serums as an aid in fighting it. Medi- 
cines are made for cure, but the avoidance of 
disease is an absession with me. would wait 
for about two months before bringing in another 
dog unless it has previously had distemper, when 
it is not so susceptible to a recurrence of it. If 
the premises are not safe in two months they 
probably won’t be later. I think you would be 
safe. Again let me advise attention in health 
and development $ natural resistance in the in- 


dividuals.—E. L 


I have a female German police puppy just 
past six months old. The last five or six days 
she seems to have lost her pep. Every once in 
a while she seems to cough as tho she had 
something in her throat. She has always been 
very lively and playful. Could you tell me 
what might be her trouble? I ‘have always 
owned a dog, but this is the first female I have 
ever had. Could you tell me at what age she 
will be bred the first time? I have been a reader 
of your magazine for the past two years. I 
noted the article you had on police dogs in the 
last issue with a great deal of interest.—H. 
McKay, Wyo. 

Answer.—From your letter I would suspicion 
your pup of going down with distemper. Give 
her a warm place to sleep, one with plenty of 
fresh air, but without drafts, and keep her quiet. 
Regulate her diet at once, giving light nourish- 
ing, easily digested foods, such as raw eggs, 
milk, custards, fish, etc. Keep her hungry but 
nourished so as not to overload her stomach. 
Keep nose and eyes cleanea out with a solution 
of boracic acid and do for her what you would 
do for yourself if you caught a severe cold, such 
as putting Vick’s Vapo Rub up her nose and 
give her quinine three times a day if the case 
is severe. If it is mild I would advise using 
Bayer’s Aspirin Tablets every four or every 
two hours, depending upon the severity of the 
condition. Kindly care and nourishing foods 
are as helpful as any drug in the treatment of 
distemper. Bitches come m season for the first 








WOLFHOUNDS 


We are pleased to print herewith a picture of 
three wolfhounds which has been sent in by one 
of our readers with the brief but to the point 
remark that when they go after a wolf they get 
him. These are not show type specimens, but 
skow a strength of head and forequarters that 
surely qualifies them as likely fighters and speedy 
runners. Not all of us have participated in a 
wolf hunt with dog Perhaps some of our 
readers who enjoy this sport will favor us with 
a story of their experiences and photographs of 
their dogs in action. 








MANGE 


Is the most distressing disease common to animals. 
It is parasitic in character and therefore contagious 
by contact. The terrible itch is ever present, mak- 
ing sleep impossible, destroying strength and health 
and thereby exposing the animal to more fatal dis- 
eases. Fortunately skin diseases are easily cured. 
In fifteen years 


STERLING MANGE REMEDY 


has never failed to bring relief to animals with 
mange, within ten days. One application enough. 
The remedy is a liquid easily applied. Good for all 
types of skin infection. 


Pints, $1.00; Quarts, $1.75; Gallons, $5.00 
Be Prepared by Having It On Hand 


STERLING REMEDY COMPANY 
Box 1000, Peoria, Ill. 














LOU HOLLIDAY’S SUPER 
AIREDALES 


The original Lionheart strain. Prize-winning 
blood lines, known all over America for their 
courage, intelligence and hunting ability. 


LOU HOLL IDAY, Victor, Mont. 


Bidtesnen Pincher 


Pups for sale. Whelped Oct. 30, 1924. Out 
of most famous strain everin America. Prices 
reasonable. Write 


DR. STUCKE KENNELS 
GARRISON NORTH DAKOTA 


Trained Pinan Dog 





2 years old, good nose, good range, stanch on points, 
white and orange spotted, $50. 
TRAINED POINTER BITCH 
White and liver spotted, 2 years old, retriever, stanch 
on points, good nose, $50. 
TRAINED ENGLISH SETTER BITCH 

2 years old, white and black spotted, good looker, 
good nose, $50. Will ship C. O. D. on 5 days’ trial, 


you guarantee express both ways. 
MURRAY KENNELS, + Tenn, 


Terms Pieeiahe Sit iaiaes 


AIREDALES and POLICE DOGS 


Western bred, ranch raised; not back-yard pups, 


but the big type of both breeds worked on stock 
and game. One Airedale stud weighs 68 pounds, 
head 11 inches long. Police dog stud, “Flock 
of Rexden-Belcarza,”’ weighs 80 pounds, 27 inches 
high, is a real worker on game or stock. Ozone 
Kennels, Fort whine one. Box 445. 

D a R E D E Vv I L Ss! ! 
Give your family and loved ones real protection. Great hunters, 
uards, best pal for children. Gamest little dog on earth. Lrish 
erriers are brainiest dog living. Bred bitch and litter fine 


pups for sale. 


RED TOP KENNELS, Teague, ‘Tome 


FOR SALE—LABRADOR DUCK RETRIEVERS 
For this season’s work, and also a fine litter by 
Champion Wolferton Sapper and Banchory Jazz. The 
best Labradors in the world are in my kennel. 

W. J. DERTHICK 
Portland, Gregen 


103 Front Street 





Pointing Griffons—Exclusive 


Shooting Strain 


CENTERFIRE KENNELS, (Reg.) 
222nd Street and Boston Post Road NEW YORK CITY 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 


A Monthly Magazine for the Red Blooded 


portsman Featuring 


THE BEAGLE 


the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample ~ ve = 50 per year 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING, “Desk 0.L., Decatur, Ill. 


GENUINE RED CEDAR SAWDUST 


Prepared especially by me and an absolute prevention a 

fleas, lice, and all other vermin injurious to the health of dogs, 
ultry, etc. Write for testimonials from largest kennels. 

acl shipment two 80-lb. bags—recommend freight, as 

express rates high account bulky. Two bags, $1.75 each; five, 

$1.60; ten, $1.50 each. Cash with order. 

BENNETT H. BOWIE, Box 58, Carrollton, Illinois 

Authorized distributor for Perfection and 
Champion Animal Foods 
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time between the ages of eight and twelve 
months, the average time for it being when they 


reach the age of nine months.—E. L. P. 


I have been thinking some of getting a dog, 
but can’t exactly decide on what I want, and 
decided to write you asking for a little advice. 
Our upland bird season is pretty short. We 
have a few quail and some pheasants and I get 
some duck shooting. Really more ducks than 
anything else. Of course, I want to get as near 
an all around dog as I can. I’ve considered a 
setter, Chesapeake and spaniel and I think a 
good broken spaniel would be the closest to my 
needs. While I’d like a dog that would point, 

would not call it absolutely necessary if he 
would work close. This country is pretty 
brushy and it would be out of the question to 
keep in touch with a race horse. I would, of 
course, want him to retrieve and find cripples. 
The Springer spaniels, I understand, come very 
high priced, so I guess I’ll have to cross them 
off my list. To sum it up, I’d like to have a dog 
that would stop on command, range close, re- 
trieve either on land or water. Do you think a 
spaniel would fill the bill? As I’m_ working 
pretty steady and have not the time I’d prefer 
a broken dog, but had also considered buying 
a pup and sending him to some breaker or, if 
the breaker was absolutely reliable, possibly let 
him pick up the pup, break him and when he 
was ready send him on to me. What do you 
figure I could get out on this way, figuring first 
cost, breaking and express? Do you think I’m 
looking for too much in a dog? Are you per- 
sonally acquainted with some _ good, reliable 
man who does breaking and whom I’d be sure to 
get a square deal from? The dog game is so 
crooked that there are only a few who can be 
depended upon. By buying my pup next spring 
and having him broke next season, do you think 
I'd save money? Write me as fully as con- 
venient, or, if you prefer, had this letter to some 
trainer. Probable cost over all?—R. Delano, 

ash. 

Answer.—You will do well to get any one dog 
that will do all the various types of work that 
you want a dog or dogs to do. The Springer 
spaniel is perhaps the best of the possible rec- 
ommendations. You should get a good Springer 
pup for $75. The spaniel is no doubt the next 
choice and a good spaniel will cost about $50. 
In either case I would recommend a good pup 
of working parents and then do what you can 
yourself to get the pup started in training. To 
finish the work a trip to some trainer would be 
desirable, of course, but it costs money. You 
might also try a retriever. I would recommend 
the springer. You should be able to get a pup 
at $75 and the cost of training woul depend 
upon what you could do to start them, and upon 
the length of time they need be under a trainer’s 
care; about $35 to $50.—E. L. P. 


I am planning on getting a bird dog and I want 
to ask you a few questions. Can I get a dog 
which I can use for upland hunting and also in 
water for ducks? If so, what would be your 
suggestion? Which do you consider has the 
most endurance for upland hunting the Irish, 
English or Llewellin setter or pointer?—F. L. 
Ingram, Ore. 


Answer.—The springer spaniel is highly rec- 
ommended for a dual purpose dog, hunting both 
upland and in water with equal effectiveness. 
This issue is devoted largely to the merits of this 
breed. I would recommend you to try a good 
dog from a good strain of springers. I will lend 
my help if you care to make use of it in select- 
ing a dog. I have visited several of the large 
kennels and know the breed.—E. L. P. 


I have a bull terrier pup, two and one-half 
months old, that has a swelling in the glands 
in the lower part of his neck next to the breast 
that has the appearance of a goiter. Do dogs 
have goiters, and if so, what is the prognosis 
and treatment?—Dr. T. B. Hall, Mont. 


Answer.—Dogs do have goiter the same as 
humans. It is characteristic of some strains and 
seems to be transmitted from one to another in 
the strain either as a direct inheritable disease or 
the tendency to have the disease is inherited. It 
often does a lot of good to paint the affected 
area, under the neck, with iodine. I would also 
advise the giving of a tablespoonful of cod liver 
oil daily.—E. L. P. 


In the September issue of your magazine the 
first article under kennel queries refers to a cure 
for mange. Would you send me full directions as 
I have a fine English setter afflicted with this dis- 
ease and cannot make any headway stopping it? 
—Chas. B. Gerry, Mass. 

_Answer.—Cure for mange: One gallon crude 
oil, one pint oil of tar, one pound flower of sul- 
phur, one tablespoonful creolin. Mix well for a 
day and allow to settle and use off the top. Give 
the dog a thoro soaking in this mixture, rub- 
bing it into the hair and skin all over the body 
from tip to tip and leave nothing uncovered. 
Then allow the dég a warm place to live for a 
week or ten days, preferably bedded down in 
straw and he will loose all trace of the mange. 
After a week or ten days give him a warm bath 
and he will come thru it a clean dog. Let me 
know if this works for you as it has for every 
one else. I have never known a failure.—E. L. P. 


Outdoor [ifs 








Book Reviews 


By the Editor 




















Raising Muskrats for Profit, by Robert G. Hodg- 
son; 40 pages; illustrated; paper; $2 net; The 
Fur Trade Journal of Canada, Oshawa, Ont. 
An interesting and informative little booklet on 

raising muskrats in captivity, giving information 

on handling muskrats, ranch building, breeding, 
foods and feeding, and many other useful hints. 


Raising Beavers for Profit, by Robert G. Hodg- 
son; 48 pages; illustrated; $1.50 net; The Fur 
Trade Journal of Canada, Oshawa, Ontario. 
In this booklet the author tells some experi- 

ences in the domestication of beavers, giving 

hints on breeding stock, feeding, pens, tanning 
and other subjects of interest to the fur farmer. 


Raising Mink for Profit, by Maj. L. D. McClin- 
tock and Robert G. Hodgson; 13 pages; paper; 
$1 net; The Fur Trade Journal of Canada, 
Oshawa, Ontario. 

To the fur farmer who is raising mink, or who 
expects to add this animal to his stock, this 
modest contribution will be worth its weight in 
gold, containing as it does the latest methods in 
mink culture. 


Muskrat Farming, by Robert G. Hodgson; 8 
pages; paper; 50 cents net; The Fur Trade 
Journal of Canada, Oshawa, Ontario. 

Not an imposing volume in size, but brim-full 
of pointed paragraphs telling of the work of 
muskrat farming, which may mean the difference 
between success and failure. 


Baits and Scents, by Robert G. Hodgson; 5 
pages; paper; 50 cents net; The Fur Trade 
Journal of Canada, Oshawa, Ontario. 

Giving the combined experience of many trap- 
pers. Some of the formulas contained in this 
pamphlet have been sold for a dollar or more each. 


Henley’s Twentieth Century Book of Recipes, 
Formulas and Processes, edited by Gardner D. 
Hiscox; 807 pages; illustrated; $4 net; The 
Norman W. Henley Pub. Co., New York City. 
A monumental work giving 10,000 trade se- 

crets, practical recipes, chemical processes, sci- 

entific formulas and money-making ideas. Here 
is a book that will be of interest in the home, 
the factory or the workshop, for it tells how to 
make anything and everything from A to Z. It 
doesn’t matter whether you want to know how 
to resilver mirrors or how to make an anti-freez- 
ing solution for your automobile radiator, or 
whether you need a good formula for polish, hair 
remover or tanning, you can find it in this book. 


Henley’s Workable Radio Receivers, by John E. 
Anderson and Elmer H. Lewis; 196 pages; il- 
lustrated; $1 net; The Norman W. Henley 
Pub. Co., New York City. 

This new book contains complete and detailed 
descriptions of many types of receivers which by 
long experience have proved to be the most satis- 
factory from the viewpoint of selectivity, sensi- 
tivity, convenience and economy of operation. It 
gives in detail circuit and wiring diagrams, panel 
and baseboard layouts and drilling templates, so 
that any amateur may build a successful receiver 
from the directions given. 


Skiing for Beginners, by Arnold Lunn; 127 
pages; illustrated; $2 net; E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York City. 

This work by a well known expert is the best 
possible book for the novice. In it is given in- 
formation covering the various points of adequate 
and economical equipment, the art of running, 
the different turns and jumps and the various 
combinations of them. 


Standard Electrical Dictionary, by T. O’Conor 
Sloane; 790 pages; illustrated; $5 net; The 
Norman W. Henley Pub. Co., New York City. 
An entirely new edition brought up to date and 

greatly enlarged, giving terse and concise defini- 

tions of every term used in electrical science, in- 
cluding a dictionary of radio terms, easily under- 
stood by the non-technical reader. 


A History of Tennis, by E. B. Noel and J. O. 
M. Clark; two volumes; imperial Svo; cloth; 
596 pages; frontispiece in color, 14 illustra- 
tions in colotype, 135 in halftone, and 8 plans 
in photo-lithography ; $45 net; Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, London; American Branch, 35 
West 32d St., New York City. 

Tennis, the king of games and the game of 
kings, is to its devotees a pleasure that can nev- 
er fail and a memory than can never be forgotten. 
In antiquity, in dignity, in the skill required for 
its mastery, in its inexhaustible repertoire and 
variety of strokes, in the qualities, both mental 
and physical, that it demands, it holds a place 
that is unique, and, tho it may never be widely 
known, it will always be held ir the highest es- 
teem. The study of the game—of its history and 


developments, of its changes, its laws, its litera- 
ture, and, above all, of its players—has been a 
labor of love to the authors for many years, and 
they have collected the material with the great- 
est care. The volumes which have been offered 
as the result of this work speak for themselves, 
and proud indeed will be the owner of every set 
In addition to the valuable collection of illus- 
trations which have been gathered with endless 
care and labor, the books contain an elaborate 
history of the game beginning with the Four- 
teenth century and ending with the present day 
Included is a history of the championship up to 
January, 1923, with sketches of the career and 
performances of champions and competitors, a 
history of amateur championships, with careers 
of the winncrs. a history of university matches, 
aud valuable hints on the game by Mr. Noel, 
concluding with some records of remarkable feats 
at tennis, and other information. 


An African Holliday, by Richard L. Sutton, M. 
D.; 180 pages, more than 100 original photo- 
i $2.25 net; C. V. Mosby Company, St. 

ouis, Mo. 

Many books on Africa have been written, but 
few authors have presented the subject in so 
graphic and concise a manner as Dr. Sutton. A 
writer of wide experience and a scientist of inter- 
national reputation, he has grasped the salient 
points and emphasized the important features in 
a way that is bound to appeal to every educated 
reader. From the foreword to the final chapter, 
the story is absorbingly interesting, and, withal, 
so simply and admirably set down, that children 
as well as adults will enjoy its every detail. 





Training the Shepherd Dog, by Fred Kollet; 37 
pages; illustrated; $1 net; Judy Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 

The writer of this book has spent fifteen years 
in the training of police dogs both in Germany 
and America, and all who are interested in this 
popular breed of dog will find this modest ap- 
pearing volume most helpful to them in the care 
and training of shepherds. 


Camp Craft and Wood Lore; Fishing in Can- 
ada; two helpful volumes of 48 and 92 pages, re- 
spectively, published for free distribution by the 
Canadian National Railways for the information 
of all who are interested in a hunting, camping 
or fishing trip in territory traversed by this line. 
The second named, ‘‘Fishing in Canada,” is beau- 
tifully illustrated with views taken thruout the 
dominion, and contains a copious list of fishing 
grounds and resorts with names of hotels and 
guides obtainable, fishing regulations and hints 
on the lures used. There is also included the 
names of outfitters for the sections mentioned. 





Woodcraft for Women, by Katherine G. Pinker- 
ton; 174 pages; $1 net; The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City. 

For the beginner or the woman who has been 
handicapped by the knowledge of homemaking, 
this work will help her to overcome that handi- 
cap with suggestions on woods clothing, packs 
and packing, tents and camp making, cooking 
expedients, paddling, hunting, fishing, the winter 
woods and going alone. 





Shotguns, by H. C. Pollard; 117 pages; 26 illus- 
trations; $1.75 net; Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
New York City. 

Containing a historical sketch to begin with, 
and passing thence to various makes of shotguns 
down to the present day. There are also chap- 
ters on cartridges and shooting equipment and 
ballistics. 


Black Bass and Bass Craft, by Sheridan R. 
Jones; 205 pages; numerous illustrations; $3 
net; Macmillan Company, New York City. 
Everyone knows Mr. Jones and his work, 

which is recommendation enough for the quality 

of this volume. The writer is not a theorist, but 

a practical fisherman. Here you will find reliable 

information regarding how, when and where to 

fish for the black bass. A better or more com- 
plete book it would be hard to find. 





Boat Building and Boating, by D. C. Beard; 
pages; illustrated; $1.50 net; Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 

Intended for beginners in the art of boat build- 
ing, for boys and men who wish to make some- 
thing with which they may navigate the waters 
of ponds, lakes or streams. In this will be found 
instruction for building boats for every need of 
the camper and outdoorsman, including house- 
boats, canoes, motor boats, dories and rafts. 
Chapters on knots and splices, rowing, rigs and 
kinks of use to the river rat and canoeist are also 
included. 


Cowboys North and South, by Will James; 217 
pages; illustrated; $3.50 net; Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York City. 

Here is a real cowboy book, written in the 
language of a real cowboy and not spoiled by 
the editorial pencil. The puncher who wrote it 
knows his cows. He also knows horses and most 
anything else connected with the work of cow- 
land. The book is profusely illustrated with 
sketches by the author which are chock-full of 
action and true to life. 
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Foxes | Birds and Animals . 











BORESIONE 
wms again] | 


OR the fifth time in five 
successive years a Bore- 
stone fox has won the highest 
honors at the National Fox 


Shows. 


The latest victory for this famous 
breed of foxes was won by Bore- 
stone Incomparable, awarded the 
Grand Show Championship at the 
American National Fox Breeders’ 
Association Show in Minneapolis in 
November. 


If you are interested in learning 
about the possibilities of the fox- 
raising industry, write for “Fox | 
Facts and Figures.” This booklet, | 
just off the press, is certain to in- 
terest you. A post card will bring 
you a copy with our compliments. 


BORESTON > MM 
B 





~ 
me 
nawa.Maine ~ 
Bear Lake. Cal. 








‘Silver 
Foxes 


| Of highest quality. Pecacnehie prices and terms. 
| for free particulars NO 








| | Bob White Peafow] 
| | Pheasants Cranes 
| | Partridges Swan 
| | Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





and start right. We teach you, 
tell you how to select breedin 
stock, how to feed, house an 
care for them—reducing mortal- 
ity and insuring profitable results. 
Write for particulars, free literature and prices 

Ranches and fox-raisers’ school at Prince Edward 
Island and Hackensack, Minn, 


MAESER SILVER FOX & FUR CO. on 


Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


| 
But you must know—must plan 
| 


€ 























3766 Colfax Ave., Nes Dept. B, Pp L] 
= badgers, minks, foxes, rac- 
coons, skunks, cpnapuine. eo gee geaktis dogs 
= game birds. We also buy wild animals and birds. 
| We Offer Edge: mere Game Farm, Troy, Ohio. _ 
For Sale — 


| FOR” SALE—Coyotes, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SPORTSMAN! 


Do you have any pheasants or wild ducks to hunt? 
Do you want any? 
a You can easily and inexpensively produce an abundance of 
birds for your own sport and pleasure, or profit, too, if you 
| | wish. Reservations should be made immec iately for Pheas- 
wes| | ant, Northern Bob White, Wild Duck, and ild Turkey 
eggs for spring delivery. C ‘orrespondence invited on stock- 
ing problems. Many varieties of game and ornamental 
:,. | Pheasants, quail, waterfowl! and their eggs for immediate 
Write | shipment. 


POSSE BELLOW GAME FARM, B. 9-5, Spingiell, Clie 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 
NATIVE EASTERN also MEXICAN BOBS 
WILD raised on large islands pro- 
ducing superior breeders. By 
express from my quail farms, 
Pascagoula, Miss. OCT., NOV., 
also next March and April. 
M. E. BOGLE 


Huntsville 





R. I. REX 


MAPLEWOOD SILVER FOX RANCH 

Conover, Wisconsin = 

1 CATCH FROM 45 to 60 foxes in from 4 to 5 weeks’ | 

time. Can teach any reader of this magazine how | 
to get them. Just drop me a card for particulars. 

W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, Quebec. ma 1-3 | 



















Birds and Animals" 














RED CUBAN GAMES — 


They are the gamest, fastest and fa 
best fighting of all pit games, j 
and the most beautiful of all # 
fowls. Send for catalogue. 
Eggs after Feb. 15th to July 
Ist, $4 per setting of 13. 


GEORGE W. MEANS 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina { i 
FOR SALE—Ferrets, skunks, ‘raccoons, red fox, mink, 


muskrats, opossums, Muscovy ducks. B. Tippman, 
Dept. K, Caledonia, Minn. 


Wild Game for Stocking 






1 AM A BLACK-TAILED JACK RABBIT AND 
CAN OUTRUN ANYTHING LIVING. 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVEIN 
ANY QUANTITIES for COURSING or BREED- 
ING PURPOSES. AlsoCOTTON TAILS. By the 








PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
snowshoe 


We sell wild cottontail, and jack rab- 



































iOR SALE—Silver, Patch and Red Foxes. T. R. CAN WE SUPPLY YOU? ’ 
Lyons, Waterville, N. S., nada. | % ate | bits, fox and grey squirrels, bob white quail, 
| CHINESE RING-NECK and fancy pheasants, wild | I hee eee, wild rt y; » be ae yg per. 
BREED SILVER FOXES turkeys, grouse, quail, waterfowl, deer and elk; | POS¢S. oxes, mink, scentless skunks tor tur 
eggs for spring delivery. Stamp for price list. E. | farming. 
>] for large profits. | Jaser’s Pheasantry, Wallhalla, Mich. TARMAN’S FUR FARMS } 
Easy payments. | FERRETS FOR HUNTING rabbits and other game; | Box O Quincy, Pa. 
Folder free Al stock; write your wants. Irving Stocking, | PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, pigeon, wild 
SILVERPLUME | Wakeman, Ohio. eese, ducks, swans; free circular. John Hsee. 
FOXES, Inc. * a Bettendorf, Iowa. 
14 weryiun | Superior Ranch-Bred Mink | @ Squab Book FREE 
Bldg. Our pedigreed mink are the kind that start you right. 
Orange, N. J. Our beginners’ service will keep you right. D-C mink | WE rg —t - 











For Renalitte Sale 


am offering ten pairs of grade No. 1 and No. 2 
ark Registered Silver Foxes at a very reasonable 
rice. See my exhibit at the 1924 Silver Fox 
how, Minneapolis. Write for literature and prices. 


Theo. W. Maki Silver Fox Farm 


Zim, Minnesota 
‘rapping, Tanning and Taxidermy | 


practical, fascinating and authentic guide for | 
2rmers, hunters and trappers. The author answers 

nousands of questions that hunters, trappers and | 

armers ask every a in language which is easily | 
a $1.00 postpaid. 

tae ona LIFE PUSLIENS co. 
824 Curtis S Denver, 








Colorado | ' 









Early | est market 


are dark, finely furred, and they raise young. 
orders get the pick. Booklet on mink 25c. 
DAVIS-CHARLTON FUR FARMS, Inc. oe Money 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont PLYMOUTH x SQUAB’ co. 
eal H St., M Melrose High. Mace. 
FERRETS FOR RAts, mink and rabbits, all sizes, eee 429 on HO 
brown or white. P. C. Lundt, St. Paul Park, Minn. | COTTON TAIL, JACK RABBITS and Marsh Hares. 


NEW POISONING TETHODS kill coyotes instantly ; _E. Jaser, r, Walhalla, Mich. eae: 
directions free. Trappers’ Exchange, Boise, Idaho. | 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES | Ducks and Duck Shooting 


MAKE BIG MONEY We Supply Stock | By William Barber Haynes 


e finres $2 each rNew Zealan poursise: | Many thrilling duck and goose hunting 
cata! 


Giants $5 each. | stories told by a master. Beautifully printed 
a tgree | and illustrated. Price $2.50, postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


in one month. We ship everywhere 
our famous breeding stock and supplies. Es- 
a tablished 24 rite now for ole illustrated 
free book, Squabs. 











Be ares $2 
—Cainchillas $4 
Wied ay de 
y of Fur magazine 
raise skunk, mink, fox. r-4 for big profits, all for 10e, Address 
OUTDOOR 6o., Box Park, Missouri! 





‘ENTERPRISE 36, Holmes 





ERRETS, HAND TRAINED pets, male $4; female 


"7 50. Charles Gallagher, Spencer, lowa. 1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Kennel Department 


FOR SALE—American brown water 
anteed to hunt at one year of 
funded. Wolf River Kennels, New 
LABR: ADORS, 
for sale; 


spaniels; guar- 
age or money re- 
London, Wis. 1-6 


and ‘Chesapeake Bays 
Ingvald Lura, Mayville, N. 
11-3 
All pa- 
Minn. 


Irish Spaniels 
all papers. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPS, best of breeding. 
pers; priced right. Fred McGough, Backus, 


GORDON SETTER PUPPIES, $50; from field-broken 

imported and American champions. Inglehurst 
Kennels, home of Imported Champion Joker. C. In- 
gle, 155 Montague, Brooklyn, New York. 12-2 


INCOMPARABLE LABRADOR Retrievers, all ages. 
Bertsch Labrador Kennels, Glasgow, Mont. 

BARGAINS. ; $20. Beagles $25. 
Ferrets. Beautiful puppies. No better pups. Pedi- 

greed English Setter, Spaniels, Airedale Retrievers, 

peters, Bulldogs. Minnetonka Kennels, Minneapolis, 
inn. 

PEDIGREED AIREDALE Male Oorang, 
old, good black and tan, price $25. 

Smith Center, Kansas. 

HUNTING HOUNDS and hunting horns. 
_O. D, Trial, T. Younger, Herrick, Ii. 

FOX TERRIERS $10 to $15, fox hound $35. 
raw furs—dealers write C. L. 





Trained fox hound 


4 months 
Leonard Burr, 


Cheap, “ol 


; Want 
Buckingham, Ridge- 


way, Wis. 

REGISTERED RUSSIAN wolfhound pups, guaranteed 
to please, $25 each. Red Wood Valley Kennels, 
Lynd, Minn. 

LLEWELLYN SETTER FEMALE, two years, $35. 
Male, one year, $25. Call ducks genuine, $5 pair. 

Drakes, $1. 75. Walter Mangold, Bennington, Nebr. 


FOR SAL E—English foxhound pups, Blueticked U. K. 

Registered. Sire coon only. Dam’s coon skunk 
and opossum. One litter blueticks, no papers. Stamp 
please. C. J. Harvey, Brooks, Iowa. 


BROTHER SPORTSMAN, a chance to buy my real 

coon dog Driver, 4 years old, good ears and voice, 
knows all the tricks of coondom, does not fear the 
ae ee swift - deep, guaranteed to tree 90 per 
cent of the coons he starts, for $50 on 15 days’ trial. 
C. Scott, $134, Sedalia, Ky. , 


FOR SALE—One hundred coon combination and rabbit 
hounds, C. O. D. trial, cheap. A. F. Doran, Mur- 
ray. Ky. 
FOR SALE—A few high- class coon, opossum, skunk 
and cat dogs; all pure redbone hounds; price rea- 


sonable. F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 1-2 
DOGS—Medicine, feed, supplies; catalc “Dp - 
nal, Box 10, Herrick, Ill. “A a 


CHAMPION GERMAN police puppies. Wolf gra 
$35. Black mixed $25. Shirley, _Glenham, New vet. 
OZARK MOUNTAIN coon, opossum, fox, rabbit 
hounds, squirrel dogs. A. L. Austin, St. Paul, Ark. 
THOROBRED LLEWELLIN, Irish, English, Gordon 
setters, Pointers, Irish Spaniels, Chesapeak Re- 
trievers, pups, trained dogs, describe kind wanted; in- 
close 6 cents descriptive lists. Thorobred Kennels, 
Atlantic, Iowa. Itf 


REGISTE RED ENG # ISH setter pups for sale, either 


sex $15. Dam Jordan’s Blue Diamond, Sire Mona 
Lisa’s Prince. Ray Jordan, Ellington, Mo. 
SETTER PUPPIES, good ones; priced ri 
“fag A ky ng ) S; priced right. Paul 


MY PE RSONAL shooting dogs at a a sacrifice, brace 3- 


year-old setters, dog and bitch; three pointers, 3 
years, one a bitch; all finished “shooting dogs; all 
+ ales —_ lookers, all retrieve; all guaranteed to 
please purchaser, choice $100 each. Clarence Jones, 
379 McNeil St., Memphis, Tenn. 4 
COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK, fox, wolf, rabbit hounds, 


trial. Ginger Kennels, Herrick. 


puppies, C. O. D. 
i. 
LARGEST 


KENNELS of Smooth Fox 
America. 


E Terriers in 
Will please you. 


= Wells Kennels, Farina, 


LONGEARED BLACK and tan coonhound pups, males 
mJ each parents real cooners. John H. Garlisch, 
avana, 
EEL E S, 
setters, 
King, 


BEAGL E S, coonhounds, rabbit hounds, 
pointers, must please purchaser. Wm. 
Poindexter, Ky. 


THOROBRED IRISH rat tail water spaniel bitch, 16 
months old, partially broke; just a ag for second 


litter to thorobred of sa t d. 
coi to me bree . J. H. Kellogg, 





LARGE, BEAUTIFUL Newfoundlands. The child’s 
dog supreme. Pedigreed puppies from a 
leading kennel. Males $25; females $15. Sent C. 


1D. to reliable parties. Bert Carmony, Shelbyville, Ind. 


GERMAN POLICE PUPPIES from champion strain. 
Registered in A. K. C._ Price $50. Yellowstone 
Silver Fox Ranch, Driggs, Idaho. 


IRISH WATER SPANIEL 





“gu aranteed re- 


puppies, 
trievers. M. Oliphant, Big Timber, Mont. 1-3 
FOR SALE—Registered ‘Trish terrier, 1 year old, 


house and car broke; 
Price $20. Robt. Franz, 


FOR SALE—Five 


fine disposition, good trailer. 
Philipsburg, Mont. 


coyote dogs, grey stag crossed, 
fast and fighters. Young, dirt cheap. F. W. Wil- 
son, 174 Iger Ave., » Sheridan, WwW yoming. 


FOR SALE—Thirty broke foxhounds, registered and 





unregistered; mostly Walkers; some extra good 
pure bred; also stud dogs and brood gyDs; sold on 

trial. _Dr. Misch Casper, Louisville, 
DOGS MEDICINE, feeds, supplies. Catalos. Dog 

Journal, Box 10, Herrick, i 
NO. 1 COON, OPOSSUM, skunk, fox and rabbit 
hounds, trial; prices reasonable; will furnish papers 
with some of tree dogs. Joe Sarver, Cowden, IIl. 
12-2 


wn, Entire 
Veri-Best Police Dog Ken- 


IMPORTED PUPS and grown dogs ‘for sale. 
kennel of trained dogs. 
nels, Portland, Ind. _ 
BLOODHOUNDS, RUSSIAN and Irish wolfhounds, 
ear, deer and foxhounds. Big illustrated catalog 
50c. Rookwood K Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 7tf 
PEDIGREED AIREDALES for guns, tents, 
cash register or offers. Ben Jackson, Carlos, 


motors, 
Minn. 
11-3 


Outdoor fits 





Kennel Department 


Arms 





THE CHASE MAGAZINE—America’s premier Coon 
and Foxhound Journal. Courage of the wolf, speed 
of the coyote, cunning of the fox and endurance of 


the hound, featured in its pages. Price $2 per year; 


sample copy 20c. The Chase Publishing Co., Inc., 
Dept. 6, Lexington, Ky. ___7tf 
COCKER SPANIELS—Extensive kennels. World’s 


greatest English and American hunting cockers, none 
better. Cockers for exhiition, auto, companion for 
children. Puppies, males $25; females $15. Obo 
Cocker Kennels, Denver, Colo. tf 


IRISH WATER SPANIEL S—Importer, “breeder and 

trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly-coated, 
rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 11tf 
FOR SAL E—High-class fox and beagle “hounds, partly 

and well-broken puppies of all breeds and ages; 
when writing for prices state exactly what you desire 








and I can give full particulars in first lletter. I ship 
Cc. O. D. Enclose stamp. Landis Kennels, Mohn- 
ton, Pa. 10-4 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, Berry, Ky., 

Dept. R, offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, fox 
and cathounds, wold and deerhounds, coon and opos- 
sum hounds, bear and lion hounds, varmint and rabbit 
hounds; shipped for trial; catalog 10 cents. tf 


FOR SAL E—Beautiful German police | pups, all colors, 

from prize winners in Germany; police trained, best 
bloodlines; sold on approval; papers furnished. We 
have pleased hundreds since 1914. Dr. Almklov, 
Cooperstown, North Dakota. 





FOR SALE— -German police dogs, best ‘of i pedigrees. 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 


FOR SALE—L ight and 
imported and champion 
Larson, Cooperstown, N. 


GERMAN POLICE PU PPIES, champion strain; price 
reasonable. Yellowstone Fox Ranch, Driggs, "Idaho. 


Arms By 
B ON D- 
LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES 


POWDER MEASURES, COMPONENTS 
SHIPPED FROM STOCK 


HAND — —_, CATALOG 
Oo CENT 


HAND LOADING TOOLS 
ror 410 BRASS SHOT SHELLS 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 
MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
615 WEST 5tu ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 


WE DO NOT EXCHANGE FIREARMS 


dark police dog pups from 
bred bloodlines. Leonard 
ak. 











.45 S. & W. government model revolver, AS NEW, 
$19.75. Colt .45 automatic, as new, commercial model, 
$20. Colt .38 on .45 frame, D. A., 3-inch barrel, good, 
$12.50. Colt .32-20 Pol. Pos., as new, $18.50. .32 
Colt Pol. Pos., as new, 4-inch, $18.50. E40 Colt 
Bisley, 5-inch, in fine holster, 500 rounds ammunition 
included, $35. Remington .32 automatic, as new, $15. 
Colt .32 automatic, fine, $15. Savage .32 automatic, 
$14. BULLARD .38-cal. rifle, a real beauty; this is 


a rare specimen; in gun-crank condition; very few in 
existence; price $25. 
lens, in fine condition, $14. Postcard Graflex, in fine 
condition, price $75. We carry all makes of binoculars 
and telescopes. National Camera Exchange, 7th and 
Marquette, Minneapolis, Minn. 
NEW 

Importer, 


LONG LUGER ‘barrels. and "guns. A. ~ Kniep, 
910 E. 138th St., New York 2 ae 


I Blue Your Guns Yourself 
in 20 min, 
rms mfr. 


Solution developed by 
Guaranteed to blue guns 
satisfactorily or money pb atk 
Send $2.50 for 4 02. bottle--blues 6 guns, 
HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO. 
1765 East 27th St. Cleveland, 0. 








NEW WINCHESTER SHOTGUNS, 1912 model, 

$45.30; 1897 model, $38.50. Savage Sporter rifles, 
.22, $16.75; .25-20, $19.80; .32-20, $19.80; postpaid; 
reference, any bank. H. B. Nissly, Sioux Falls, - D: 





GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain Ae 
$5; Sporters $1. .50 
Isabella St., Springfield, Ohio. 


FINE WINCHESTER 1912, 16, case, $40. Accurate 
Remington 14, 35, Lyman wind gauge, belt, shells, 
$40. Stewart Dalby, Potlatch, Idaho. 


BUSINESS FOR SAL E— Gun ‘and fishing tackle “store 
with fixtures, complete gunsmith shop, main busi- 

Calif. section. Address P. O. Box 3114, San Francisco, 

Cali 


Sporting Firearms (Kephart) 


You Can’t Afford to Miss It—$1.00 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
Denver, Colo. 


fancy $2.50, extras 
ae. SS. —_—, 














Stalking Big Game With a Camera in Africa 


By MARIUS MAXWELL 


The author spent many months in Africa for the 
purpose of photographing animals in their native 
haunts, and this book is a record of his adventures 
while capturing the photographs, together with 77 
most extraordinary illustrations. On this trip no 
animal was shot except for food or to save human 
lives, and the photographs which the author secured 
are wonderful ts experiences most interesting. 311 
pages. $9 postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., 
Denver, Colo. 


1824 Curtis St., 


Eastman postcard kodak, double | 


| FOR SALE—Winchester —e. — 92, 


| and complete Ideal reloading Pm ey 


THE RIDER GUN 
CABINETS 


As illustrated, Sportsman 
Model, in Solid Mahogany $50 
in Solid Oak $45; other mode's 
for less and more. 


S. J. RIDER 
523 W. 135th St. New York City 


SHIFF WITH THE HOUSE OF SHIFF, THE GUN. 

MAN, North Woodstock, N. H. his is our 54th 
year, and best. have never shipt a gun I did not 
personally back EXCEPT NEW DIRECT to yx Dut 
order. I never carry because they are cheap but only 
because they are RIGHT. One charge. One price to 
AL you have note shipt your stamp. If you are 
not fighting fanatics. If you have to snoogle you: 
guns _as_ you do a drink THEN SHIFF’S NEW 
YEARS MESSAGE to YOU is that it serves YOl 
WELL AND RIGHT. 


FOR SALE~—Remington .32-20 rifle, same as new 
and 200 cartridges, $24.50. Harold L. Wagner, Mus 
kogee, Okla. 

















Sauer Shotguns at Cut Prices 
Closing out our small stock of genuine J. P. Sauer 
guns at less than wholesale prices, to make room 
for our new line of FUNK arms. Send for list. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, 88 South St., Boston 


FOR SALE—W. C. Scott & Sons hammerless shot 
gun, premier grade .10-30 9% full block safety ir 
locks, glass apatures ‘showing position of hammer’s 
tsiete bolt, finely engraved; with evtra pair .12-30 
odified barrels; cost $500; price $100. One Ithaca 
hammerless ejector .12-30-8 full No. 1 grade; never 
used; price $50. C. Fenstemaker, Amboy, Ill. 














|/MAKE THAT LUGER INTO A RIFLE! 









Temt~k Imm NEW 
Equip your Luger pistol = Catalog J 
with ourinterchangeablelong bar- FREE 
vels with 880-yd. sights. Shoot up to 200 accurate shots per 
minute with the 32-shot Luger magazines, equalling 8 rifle- 
men. Ultra modern domestic and foreign arms: rifles, pistols, 
shotguns, 2, 3, 4-barrel combination guns, body armour, poi- 
son gas pistols, machine guns, artillery, etc. 


PACIFIO ARMS CORP., Liberty Bank Bidg., San Franciseo, U.S.A, 
SELL .22 REVOLVER, fine, $5; Stevens .32 rifle, $4; 
28 7.50; .12 


R ga. Burgler gun, 8 in. box shells, $7 
ga. hammerless single, $9; Winchester 10 ga. 





iever 





goose gun, $35; super Fox Special, single trigger. 
$150. efever 12, 16 and 20 ga. hammerless doubles, 
new, each postpaid, $29. Firarms list, 10c. Fray: 
seth’s Hardware, Milan, Minn. sale" 
FOR SALE—One 3-barrel Christopher Funk gun; 

brand new; 12 gauge, 28-inch barrel, .30-30; first 


Also one Over and ‘Under 
H. Walzer, 88 Chambers 


check for $138 takes it. 
12 gauge shotgun, $149. 
St., New York. 





NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new. 
Easily applied with a brush. 
No heating is necessary. 
Restore the finish on 5 $4.0 

guns inten minutes for 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept. 0-1 BRADFORD, PA. 


44-40, 

both like new. 
‘also Remington 
12 c., excellent condition. Write Hugo Gehring, 319 
Brandriff St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Limited quantity new .22-caliber long 

rifle combine tice pistol and rifle. Cost $25; price 
$15. Will = O. D. First come first served 
Address P. - 1772, New Haven, Conn. 


Reblue Your Gun in 20 Minutes 


Apply cold. No equipment required. Complete for- 
mula and instructions, $1.50 postpaid. Instructions 
for case-hardening in colors, for amateurs, $1. AL 
WYMAN, 1517 14th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
.35 REMINGTON autoloading rifle, in good condition, 
$35, or will trade for Winchester or_ Remington 
pumpgun. Chas. Stokesbery, La Junta, Colo. R. 4. 
100 SPECIALTIES FOR SHOOTERS. _ Accessory 
manufacturers and master gunsmiths. Catalog {for 
stamp or with first order. Laurel Company, Moore 
Bldg., Charleston, W. Va. 


FOR SALE 


Model 14 Remington, .35-caliber, Lyman ivory 
bead front, peep rear, $37. Model ’03 Wincl S- 


)} NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUE 


(MCS aun cows Use A 





Colt’s New Service, 7% in., .44 




















ter, .22 automatic, Lyman ivory bead front a 
peep rear, $23. .38 Colt pocket model (not .38) 
automatic, checked walnut grips, extra clip, $-9 
All used very little and in excellent condit 
thruout. 
H. HIGGINS 
85 Larkspur St., Springfield, Mass. 

SPORTING STOCKS, finest quality walnut tursed 


and milled for Krag and Springfield rifles, $ 
Turned stocks, all models, $5. Finishing, fitting < 
checkering to special order. Accessory Manufactur r 
and Master Gunsmiths Laurel Co., Moore Bk 
Charleston, W. Va. 


FOR SALE—.30 U. S. Gov’t model 1895 pe gar 

Lyman wind gauge, peep and ivory bead front sig''. 
80 Western — never shot; $45. Sidney M ° 
ris, Canisteo, N. 
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Outdoor [ils 


Taxidermy 


-~) 
~o 


Taxidermy _ 





Bargains i in Guns 


Mannlicher- Schoenauer — 6.5 mm. 
mm., $52.50; 9.5 mm., $54. Meffert 
rifles, 8mm. ‘with 25 rounds high-speed 


ves, $31. Luger pistols, 8-inch, 9mm., $26; 
30-caliber, $28; 4-inch, 30-caliber, $19; 
9 mm., $15.50. H. & R. shotguns, $10. 


Rx Luger magazines, stocks and_ holsters, 
$1 Special prices on all imported ammuni- 
Goods shipped C. O. D. with privilege of 
ation. $1.50 deposit required on all orders. 


Norton-Wilburn Arns Co. 
794 Mission Street San Francisco, Calif. 
DEALERS AND AGENTS wanted in territory not yet 





ered, to handle our lines of imported German, 
Austrian “and Belgian arms and ammunition. Lowest 
prices, highest quality. Exclusive agency for large 


areas still open. Sequoia Importing Co., San Francis- 
, Calif. P. O. Box 3114 


PERFECTION RELOADING TOOL 
Straight Line Type. 
(Patent Applied For) 


Decaps—Recaps—Resizes Shell Neck— 
Seats the Bullet. 
One tool handles 


pf nt interchangeable. 

Complete { for any caliber, $15.00. 
HUETER BROS. 

1230 9th Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 


Write for Descriptive Circular. 








ds 


NEW REMINGTON shotguns, 12 gauge hammerless 

standard grade, $45. Write for prices on shotguns, 
rifles and ammunition. Freewater Hardware Co., 
Freewater, Oregon. 


NATIONAL ARMS CO., Master Gunsmiths; manu- 
facturers of gun parts; expert repair service. 1519 
Grand St., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sportsmen’s Exchange 


We buy, sell and exchange guns, rifles, re- 
volvers, rods and reels, field glasses, cameras, 
watches. Send the article with a letter and 
we will make you our best offer by return 
mail. 

E. WANGER, 515-L Ludlow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SHOOT AT HOME. Use newly invented all- metal 
indoors; absolutely safe target and bullet arrester 
for revolvers and rifles; send for full particulars. 
It is a wonder. Morris Mfg. Co., 5858 South Park 
Ave., Chicago, II. 

WANTED—7 mm. Mauser rifle. 
Vallette St., Algiers, La. 


RIFLE TELESCOPES. 


2ox-74%x, mountings all sizes, several styles 
suitable for any telescope, reasonable prices. 

















Eugene Dick, 1026 





| FURS! 


F. DECKER, 814 George St., Chicago, Ill. | 





WANT—COLT’S .45—7%4—trade Winchester cannon, 
=e pants, firearms. Frayseth’s Hardware, Mi- 
lan Inn, 


FIREARMS AMMUNITION and components. 
ing tools, at le’s goods; hand cast and gas check 
bullets. W. A. Clark, Colton, N. Y. 


SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE. 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 

irawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
chines. Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants, 
YANKEE SPECIALTY CO. 














THE VERY LATEST MODEL 


22 REISING AUTOMATIC 






Weighs only 31 oz. 
6°" barrel—12 shots. 


It's a wonderful little $ 
shooter, and will de- 35 
light the heart of every 
gun crank. Send money order—or 
e’ll ship C. O. D. 

MAX COOK 


1653 Larimer Street Denver, Colorado 


— 


b =| 

















Antique Firearms 


AN’ |QUE FIREARMS, SWORDS, daggers, spears, 
DP derhorns, flasks, Indian curios; catalog free. 
Nag, 33-D South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INI AN CURIOS, STONE age specimens, antique 
& os, pistols and daggers from all arts of the 
wor i; illustrated list 10c. N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, 

11-3 














Old Coins 





FOR SALE—Mounted buffalo heads. 


| = 


FORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, 27c; half-dollar | 


e, ; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c Norman 
z, Colorado Springs, Colo. tf 


Load- | 


851 East 6th St., Erie, Pa. 








BEST IN 
the WEST 


Before taking a 
chance on hav- 
ing your valu- 
able trophies 
mounted, be 
sure you select a first- 
class taxidermist. Send 
themto an artist whohas 
devoted his lifeto the art 
of taxidermy, and has 
had years of actual ex- 
perience. 


JOSEPH KATONA 
(Formerly with Jonas Bros.) 
608 Santa Fe Drive 
DENVER, COLO. 








DON’T BE THE 
LOSER 


You may spend hundreds of dollars on your hunt- 
ing trip, but all you will have for remembrance 
or to show your friends will be your trophies. 
Don’t trust them to inexperienced hands. Ship 
them to us. We have mounted thousands of 
birds, animals and game heads for sportsmen 
throughout the country, to their entire satis- 
faction. Wecan do the same for you. 

We also manufacture Rugs, Robes, Coats, etc., 
from horse and cattle hides; also fine furs of 
every description. Our prices are reasonable; 
satisfaction guaranteed. We can furnish big- 
game hunters with an expert to take care of 
their trophies. Write for catalog; it’s free. 


CLEARFIELD TAXIDERMY CO. 


Taxidermists—Tanners—Furriers 


CLEARFIELD PENNSYLVANIA 











MUSK- Ox RUGS FOR SALE. "Rare “opportunity | as 

these animals can no longer be killed. One full- 
grown and calf, half grown, excellent condition. Paul 
Jones, 815 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—Deer tails, head skins of moose, elk, Mt. 

sheep, etc., for mounting. Teeth of bears, Mt. 
lion, wolf, lynx, fox, badger, coon. Saw _ skull in 
front of eyes to save weight. M. J. Hofmann, Taxi- 
dermist, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. _12-3 


M. J. HOFMANN 
TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER 


and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skinstanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small. 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
heads for rugs. List of supplies on request. 


We buy and sell scalps, horns and sk ns 
for mounting. 

















989 Gates Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


FURS!—Northwestern trappers and dealers 

get your name on our free mailing list and keep 
posted; dealers wanted; write for special proposition. 
Melvin Woodruff & Co., Dept. 6, Dunkirk, Ohio. tf 


| SPORTSMEN—I do taxidermy, tanning and fur dress- 

ing to satisfy discriminate trade. My customers 
number some most noted hunters on the Pacific Coast. 
Standard methods. A. S. Boyer, Taxidermist, Box 
| 91, Pinole, Calif. 


W.W. WEAVER 


Custom Tanner 
READING MICHIGAN 


The largest head or hide or the smallest 
receives its welcome into our specially 
equipped plant. Thirty special workmen for 
each kind of a job, bringing it to a finished 
product. Send for circulars. 

Big or small game heads, Catalog No. 5. 
Deer skins tanned, vests, jumpers, gloves or 
shirts made, Catalog No. 18. Open-mouth 
rug work, large and small skins, resetting 
teeth, lining, Catalog No. 4. Tanning on 
beef and horse hides, Catalog No. 1. A 
different circular on ladies’ fine coat work, 
fine furs, chokers, on different kinds of furs. 





























Write Tom 
Smith, Fredonia, Ariz. _9-6 


FOR SALE—MY BUNGALOW- DEN 
With fine collection of Game Heads, pair Elk 
Horns with record-breaking spread. 
O. R. GILBERT, Practical Taxidermist 
Lander, Wyoming 











FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


GLAS 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
EY ra Ss log 56. Itis FREE. Write for one today. N. W. 


School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 





We manufacture 

the most natural papier forms for game heads and 
artificial skulls for rug work that ever have been 
produced. If you doubt this statement send for free 
illustrated list and be convinced. L. Loew, Taxider- 
mist, 437 S. Main, Colville, Wash. 10-2 


TAXIDERMISTS, ATTENTION! | 


Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy 


A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for 
farmers, hunters and trappers. The author answers 
thousands of questions that hunters, trappers and 
farmers ask every day, in language which is easily 
understood. $1.00 postpaid. 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 





| 1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 


ALLIGATOR SKIN tanned 4 feet long, $7; mountain 

lion $16; deer $9; these will make unique and orna- 
mental floor or walll decorations. Complete moun- 
tain lion rug, open mouth style, $45. Albert Gerlach. 
New w Orleans, La. 


‘Fishing Tackle al 
= San AiNT RiGHT-GET 
Bast FISHERMAN'S 25. 1 
/\A\CICALENDAR = THAT / 9 
it (will TELL JE Y _| OldFisherman’s 2 








Calendar 

Money back if 
dissatisfied 

O. F. CALENDAR 
Box 1550, High. Sta. 
Springfield, Mass. 





















Books and Masasions 
A Splendid Christmas Gift 
SIX YEARS WITH THE 
TEXAS RANGERS! 


Will appeal to all 
western people. Capt. 
Gillett has produced 
one of the most ab- 
sorbing narratives yet 
written by a Texas 
author. His descrip- 
tion of the great gun 
fight that wiped out 
the Sam Bass gang 
is a masterpiece—as 
thrilling a tale as has 
ever been told. 332 
pages liberally illus- 
trated. Price $2.50 
delivered—your 
money back if not adel Descriptive folder free. 


J. B. GILLETT, Marfa, Texas 
PROSPECT WHILE HUNTING 


And fishing; easy methods for sure detection of gold, 
silver and 26 other minerals; simply explained for 
prospectors, etc.; $1.50 postpaid. How to pan for 
i $1. AL WYMAN, 1517 14th St., Santa Monica, 


The Modern Rifle 
An up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, dealing 


with strictly modern weapons and their loads. 


By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D. 


and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
193 pages; Cloth, $1.25, postpaid; Leather, 
$1.75, postpaid. Address 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


DENVER, COLO. 
THE PRACTICAL TRAPPER 
By HARRY CHRISTY 

An illustrated book containing simple in- 
structions for trapping fur animals, written 
by an Alaskan who has spent his life follow- 


ing the game. 
$2.00 Postpaid 



































TEAR OFF AND MAIL 
sucpeccuccucuscuccscctscnsccctecescuesssssessesssece. 


K. G. ROBINSON, Distributor 
Box 668, Cordova, Alaska 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send me one copy 
of THE PRACTICAL TRAPPER, 


UI cect hrc ahcroccensicthpuhansactarcent ibaa aiiaiainliinaaiiaemenaenat cose 


ee 
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‘ee Guin Hotels, Etc. 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


Wild Duck Attractions 











SIEDENTOPF BROS. 


AFRICAN 
Hunting Expeditions in 
Portuguese East Africa 
“The Hunters’ Only Paradise” 


OvR 18 years of actual experience guarantees 
you the finest specimens of all big game as 
well as a full complement of antelopes and 
gazelles,in well conducted safaris. 

Now is the time to sign up for the best reser- 
vations in 1925. 

Snapshots and motion pictures of wild animals 
a specialty. 

Temperate climate—Healthy country —Fine 
scenery. 

TERMS: $1350 first month, $1100 each month 
thereafter. Everything furnished except guns, 
ammunition and license. 


A. R. SIEDENTOPF 


CANON CITY COLORADO 


| the place, and some hay ground. 


| stone hotel, 


| ber sides and floors, 
| roofing. 


| inch 











BIG-GAME HUNTING 


in the ORIGINAL CASSIAR DISTRICT | 


Complete outfits furnished. Districts Hunted: 
Headwaters of the Stikine, Iskut and Klappen 
Rivers: Dease Lake, Shesley, Nahlin and Nakina. 
No section in America has such a variety of big 
game as this. Write for full particulars. 
J. FRANK CALLBREATH 
Largest Outfitter for the Cassiar Mountains 


Telegraph Creek, B. c., Canada 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. 
Deer Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. T S 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 


Outdoor Life. 
SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. 





Lion Hunting a Specialty 


In the 20 years I have been lion bunting I have 
caught over 500 alive, with a lasso and my dogs. 
Will hunt only mountain lions from now until 
spring—greatest winter sport. Write me for 
rates and full particulars, and I’ll give you the 
hunt of a lifetime. Can furnish best of references. 


M. H. BAKKER, Libby, Mont. 








Moose, Caribou, 
Goat and Grizzly 
hunting in British 
Columbia; also 
spring bear 
hunting. For in- 
formation write 


THOMPSON 
BROS. 








- Barkerville, British Columbia 














FOR BIG GAME 
HUNTING 


Let us take you into the famous big-game 
hunting section of Central Idaho. We 
guarantee first-rate chances at elk, goat, 
deer, bear and mountain lion. All equip- 
ment furnished. Write us for rates. 
My partner, Harold Young, and myself 
are experienced guides. 


SAM CUPP 
1512 State St. BOISE, IDAHO 











| —that’s history. 


| Thompson, 


FOR SALE 


| One of the Finest Summer and Health 


Resorts in Montana 


Known as Anderson Lithia Warm Springs. Consist- 
ing of 160 acres of deeded land % mile wide and 1 
mile long, located on what is known as the East 
Boulder, which runs thru the entire length of ranch 
—1l mile. It is 26 miles south of Big Timber, which 
is the nearest railroad station on the main line of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad; good auto road all the way, 
and is located in the heart of the Absarokee Range 
of mountains in the National Forest Reserve. Ailti- 
tude 6,000 feet. 

Good pasture for all the horses and cows needed for 
A fine garden spot. 
consist of small 2-story Colonial type 
5 large sleeping rooms, large guest room, 
dining room and kitchen and one 4-room log cabin, 
one 2-room log cabin, 2 house tents, 1 good log barn 
for 4 horses with good hay loft, garage. All cabins 
good fir flooring and shingle roofs, house tents lum- 
Barn and auto shed slate paper 
A good cement plunge 40x16x5, with house 
dressing rooms supplied with warm water, 72- 
continuous flow from warm lithia springs. 

All buildings and grounds electric lighted by private 
water- pete electric plant which runs winter and sum- 
mer, 
sumed, 

Bear 
ranch. 
Pintail 


Buildings 


and 


and deer may be seen almost any day on the 
Fine trout fishing right at the door, 
and Blue Grouse all the time. 


A money-maker for the right party. Reason for 
selling, too many other interests to look after. If 
interested write for price. If not sold before March | 


1, will be withdrawn. Over 400 guests this year. 
Address all communications to 


W.D. MOWRE BILLINGS, MONT. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


Gunners, attention. Wonderful island, 110 acres, 
100 miles west of St. Paul, Minn. Thousands of 
ducks of four varieties now feeding on the 
rice in the bay or pass in end of island one mile 
from shore. Rental $100 a year for exclusive 
gunning privileges, or 5-year lease subject to sale. 
Write 
WM. A. SELSER, STUART, FLA. 











Homesteads and Lands 





Buy These Bargains 


| And other Government help needed. 


By Mail 


$ 80 for 12 acres, choice lake front. 

$ 72 for 25 acres, Muskoka Lake district. 

$ 50 for 10 acres, hunting camp site. 

$ 92 for 50 acres, mixed farming—good market. 

$315 for 160 acres, wheat and dairy farm, Manitoba. 
$ 82 for 50 acres, beautifully wooded. 

$216 for large acreage, big game district. 

$378 for claim near mines that have paid millions. 


Also beautifully situated hunting and fishing camps; 


moose, deer, caribou, ducks, partridge, trout, white- | 
fish, bass, etc.; best in North America. Splendid im- | 
proved farms in Western Canada, the Last Great 
West; dairying, wheat, mixed farming. Summer cot- 
tage sites, heavily wooded tracts, easily accessible, sit- 
uated in Muskoka, Georgian Bay district, with its | 
10,000 islands, Algonquin Park with its 300 lakes, 


Highlands of Ontario, Lake of Bays, etc. All offered 
at ten cents on the dollar of their value, and on easy 
monthly payments of $5 and upwards. Send for illus- 
trated list describing the above and hundreds of other 
properties seized and sold for taxes. Every property 
is fully described and offered at a stated price. Send 
no money. Send for list today so you will have first 
choice. If you wish you may make your payments to 
your local trust company. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 


72 Queen Street West District 3 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
If you really want to know where you can 
‘wee a few or many $ $ $ where «When grow fast and 
eep growing, let ! tel at york hen and How, etc. 
tis alli the AV’ DO and the Develop- 
ment of BOtPARK OR OVS: that tells 
most wont y eafabl business under the flag, and every 
statement is P ED and endorsed by the solid business men, 
bankers, etc., Re iami, Avocado groves near Miami have 
—_ bringing their owners more than the inal investment 
ear for years. Thatis, over ONE HUNDRED PER 
CENT. This statement is true. BOOK is FREE; 
a postal will do. No obligation on your part. Let us show 
you how you can invest $5 or $500 where it will come back 
to you year after year. SQUARE DEAL L. & D. CO. 
. Lorrain Arcade, East Flagler St., Miami, Fla. 


LATE OPENING OREGON homesteads offer oe 


tional opportunities; map and details $1. F. 
Sheridan, Ore. 


357 Acres Wild Land 


One mile frontage on Thatcher Pass, Puget Sound. 
Good climate. Fine springs. Deer and bird hunt- 





in our CA 








ing in season. Salt-water fishing. Very attractive 
location. $15.00 per acre; $2,850.00 cash, balance 
long time at 6 per cent, if desired. 


SETH T. RICHEY 
R. 1, Port Stanley, San Juan County, Washington 





Capable of furnishing twice the power now con- | ie 
| Mexican-made Table Runners (large size), 7.50 each 


Lots of | 


| BOX 393 


of | TOBACCO—3-year-old leaf, 3 Ibs. 
wild | i 


| American Detective System, 





MORE WILD DUCKS will br to your wate.. if 
you plant wild rice, wild celery, duck potato and 

other food for them. Write for free plaatin atvice 

cad orice. Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 286 B Bik., ’ 

os. is. 


Pictures, Post Cards, Photos 











Wild Game Pictures for your den, office or home; 
natural surroundings; thirty-six subjects; send fo: 


descriptivecircular. Neumann & Liek, Gardiner, Montana 











Miscellaneous 


For Sale 





Navajo Indian Rugs ______________- $7.50 up 

Navajo Indian Pillow ae 3.50 each 
Navajo Table Runners______________ 1.00 each 
Mexican-made Pillow Tops______-___- 5.00 each 
Mexican-made Table Runners________ 5.50 each 


All goods hand-made, pure wool and guaranteed 


| to be genuine. Delivered at above prices. 


BUEL H. CANADY 
WINSLOW, ARIZ. 


VEST POCKET TELESCOPE, genuine Wollensak 

6-power, flint glass lenses with glove leather case. 
No bigger’n a jacknife, yet clear, accurate, powerful. 
Brand-new. Price, complete, $2, postpaid. Money- 
back guarantee. Boston Sporting Goods Co., Dept. 9, 
80 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








chewing, $1.00; 4 








lbs. smoking, $1.00; 6 lbs. second smoking, $1.00. 
Pay for tobacco and F hemes when received. Ken- 
tucky Tobacco Assn., Hawesville, Ky. 12-2 
HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE inexpensively overcome, 
without drugs. Send address. Dr. F. Stokes, 
Mohawk, Fila. 
BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity; travel; 
experience unnecessary; eS free. rite 


1968 Broadway, N.Y. 4-9 





Forest Rangers 


Perma- 
nent positions. Pleasant, healthful work. 
High salaries. Write for free particulars and 


| list of Government positions. Mokane, Dept. 


155, Denver, Colo. 


FORMULAS: NEW, DIFFERENT. Make your own 
Bourbon-gin extracts; flavors, syrups, beverages, 
etc. Valuable information free. Meriden Co., Chem- 
ist Dept., 3322 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 12-3 
TOBACCO—THREE-YEAR-OLD leaf. 8 Ibs. chew- 
ing, $2.60; 8 smoking, $2.20; 8 second smoking, 
$1.40. Pay for tobacco and postage when received. 
Old Homespun Co., Hawesville, Ky. -2 
AUTO CAMPERS, get our Campers Equipment Book 
free. Kiernan Co., Whitewater, Wis. 














SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three doz., $1; illus- 
trated catalog with a pretty shell, 15c. Chas. B 
Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 6t 





BROTHER COONHUNTERS 
AND TRAPPERS 


All of you, get your name and address to me at 
once. Don’t fail. Investigate. Be successful. 
Important information for you. Increase your 
knowledge. Don’t miss this. Send me name and 
address at once for particulars. A postcard will 
do. Write plainly. No _ obligations. Address 
RAYMOND BINGAMAN, R.1, Batavia, Ohio 
PERSONS PRONOUNCED incurable from rheuma- 

tism, neuritis, desiring immediate relief and guar- 
anteed recovery write Professor Guha, Huntington 
College, Ind. Scientific home remedy. Sample 
cents. Complete treatment $1. 


BUY, SELL AND TRADE all makes of guns, fish- 

ing tackle, binoculars, field lasses, watches, dia- 
monds, old gold, gold bridges and a watch 
repairing and diamond setting. Sam Efron, 170 E. 4th 
St., St. Paul, Minn. Bankers references if required. 


WANTED—Horns and Anelers unmounted, Lock 
Box 444, Warren, IIl. 


Polo Manager Desires Position 


Officer, 31, twelve years commissioned servic’ 
regular cavalry (England), wants a job 
manager Polo Stud 5 Handicap. Used |) 
training own ponies. Address Box 770, car 
of Gibbs, Smith & Co., 10 High Holbor: 
London, England. 

TRAPPERS—No heavy acking, no empty sprur 


traps, no feet. Crago celebrated leaping trap 
Missoula Clutch Trap Co., Missoula, Mont. 12 


TRADE—Prisma binocular 8X; want pedigreed Boog 
or firearms. B. A. Ferringer, Mayport, Pa. 
BREWING BY ONE who knows; ales, beer, _— 
wines, other beverages, $1. Thomas Mulligan, = 
245, Rossland, B. C., Canada. 
Send 25c to Outdoor Life for Radio iced 
casting Map listing all the big stations. 
































